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ITTLE NATIONS have always had a very warm place 
in America’s heart. Our pity for little Servia and 
Belgium swung many here to the Allies’ side at the 

start of the war, and now our blow at Germany by ‘‘starving 


little neutrals’” who have been feeding her would probably stir 


compunction in other edi- 


northern 
expected to follow suit, and we read in the Paris Liberté that 


“STARVING LITTLE NEUTRALS ” 


it would cancel all its trade agreements with Holland, Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, and would follow the lead of the United 
States in prohibiting all exports, except printed matter, to these 


neutrals. France and Italy, dispatches say, are 
Russia’s Provisional. Govern- 


ment has published a “‘ black 








torial columns besides those 
of Viereck’s Weekly, ;if the 
hardships of these neutrals 
were not partly of their own 
making, and if we could not 
balance against them the 
saving of American lives 
and the shortening of the 
war. But as it is we find 
our press chiefly concerned 
with the thought that the 
absolute embargo, now joint- 
ly decreed by England and 
the United States against 
Germany’s neutral neigh- 
bors, is, in the words of the 
New York Sun, ‘‘the deadli- 
est of all weapons for the 
destruction of Germany,” 
and one which she fears, ac- 
cording to The Tribune, 
“even more than the drum- 
fre of the battle-field.” 
The war is now “blockade 
against blockade,”’ declared 
Deputy Lémery, of the 





list” of more than five 
hundred commercial firms in 
Scandinavia and the Nether- 
lands with which Russians 
are forbidden to do business. 
There was still the chance 
that food and other supplies 
from South and Central 
America might reach Ger- 
many by way of her neutral 
neighbors, and to prevent 
this our Government has 
decided to refuse bunker 
coal to ships touching at our 
ports with cargoes‘ presum- 
ably intended for eventual 
German use. In an official 
statement the Exports Ad- 
ministrative Board thus ex- 
plains our course: 





“‘Altho the board has no 
means, and does not propose, 
to prevent trade between 
other neutrals and the border 
neutrals, they are, neverthe- 
less, in a position to state 
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French Parliament, a few 
days ago; and at the re- 
cent Allied conference in 
London it was stated that 
the new blockade formula 
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r SOMEBODY HELPING THE U-BOATS. 

This elevator fire on the Brooklyn water-front last week burned 800,000 
bushels of grain awaiting shipment to the Allies. Almost simultaneously 
fires in Kansas City, Indianapolis, and Battle Creek destroyed large 
quantities of cattle, wheat, and hay, arousing wide-spread suspicion that 
German agents have been renewing their activities. 





that if vessels wish to use 
the coal of the United 
States they should not be 
permitted to apply our coal 
to the prosecution of a voy- 
age which will result in 





supplying, or assisting to 





adopted by the Allies, if 
strictly applied to neutrals, 
“will make it impossible for Germany to continue the struggle. 

Early in the month the British Government announced that 


” 


supply, the enemy with 
foodstuffs, or feedstuffs, or any other commodities.” 


This will be effective, for ‘‘the present attitude of nearly all 
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OUR BOYS IN FRANCE: GETTING A HAIR-CUT IN THE VILLAGE 














the South-American republics toward Germany warrants a 
belief that our embargo on coal-supplies will not be opposed 
by them,” thinks the New York Times. The joint embargo, 
says the New York World, ‘‘will do more to end the war trium- 
phantly for democracy than anything else short of an over- 
whelming victory on the Western front.” This policy, observes 
the Providence Journal, ‘‘marks a new stage in the strategy of 
the war,” and “it may prove the beginning of the final stage.” 
The Same paper goes on to say: 


‘The season of campaigning on land is drawing to a close for 
the year. The thunder of the guns along the trenches will soon 
die dawn. But for the silent campaign on the sea, which is 
never suspended, the Grand Alliance is girding itself. It will 
exert,a crushing effort this winter. The coming months will 
be made terrible for the enemy. ..... . 

“The struggle of endurance will approach its climax with 
the coming winter. The neutrals will suffer, too. They can 
not escape. In her desperation Germany will not be a sympa- 
thetic neighbor. But they will be unable to provide what they 
have not, even tho the additional penalty be a denial of what 
Germany has heretofore provided them with. 

“Tt is conceivable that one or two of them may be dragged 
out of neutrality into open alliance with Germany. . . . Should 
any neutral be driven to take up arms against us, that would 
not produce a pound of food for Germany.” 


America has shown the way, remarks the New York Tribune: 


“Tf these neutrals continue to sell food and other materials 
to the Germans, they will be compelled to use up their own 
resources in doing so. Deprived of counter-supplies through 
importations, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Holland will 
soon have to limit their sales to Germany in self-defense. 

“That is the American theory. With the cooperation of all 
the other Powers at war with Germany it can easily be put 
into practise, with strangling effect. :..... 

“The northern neutrals are, of course, in an unfortunate 
position. But we can not allow Germany to profit by anything 
that is done for their benefit. Germany plunged the world 
into war. The crime she committed was against all the nations 
of the world, neutral as well as belligerent, and neutrals must 
now suffer along with belligerents until that crime is expiated.”’ 


“Tt hits them hard,” admits the Washington Sitar, but “in 
this way it must hit Germany’”’: 


“The embargo hurts, and this is the purpose‘of an embargo. 
It is the strangle-hold which will help in foreing Germany to 
her knees. 


The great pity is that it was not sooner resorted to. 





Starvation as a war-measure is legitimate in that it has. the 
sanction of long usage. Germany employed it with effect in 
the siege of Paris in the war of 1870-71. In the present war one 
of her leading aims and hopes has been to starve the people of 
the British Isles, with assassination of neutrals, women, children, 
and other non-combatants as a concomitant of that policy.” 

How long it will last, notes the New York Sun, “will depend 
upon the action of the neutrals themselves, upon the information 
that they will furnish regarding their requirements.” And in 
the Boston Christian Science Monitor we read: 

“These countries have the remedy in their own hands. If 
they will place an embargo on all exports to Germany, they 
may look with confidence to the Allies to see to it that they 
are not obliged to bear any undue share of the burden which all 
the world has to support. ...... 

“Tt is no longer a question of belligerents interfering with the 
trade between neutrals, as it used to be before the United States 
entered the war. There are no high rights and high considera- 
tions involved. The Allies have certain goods, and they'utterly 
refuse to part with them save on certain terms. These termsare 
not impossible terms, and it rests with the neutrals whether they 
will accept them, or refuse them, and take the consequences.” 

It seems that Holland, whose position is perhaps the most 
difficult, as we learn from the New York Commercial, is under 
an agreement with Germany .to sell to that country three- 
fourths of the butter, one-third of the: ¢heese, half the cattle 
and meats, and three-fourths of the vegetables, fruit, marma- 
lade, and eggs that she exports. Statistiés.furnished the New 
York Times by the Intelligence Bureau of Diplomatic Informa- 
tion of one of the Allied Governments show that Holland’s 
excess of food imports over home consumption gin 1916. was 
sufficient to provision 1,200,000 soldiers for-one. year. Yet the 
Dutch mission to the United States claims that unless we raise 
the embargo on fodder, Holland will have to kill at least 50 per 
cent. of all her live stock, and that. this meat, through lack of 
cold-storage facilities, will have to be sold at once to the highest 
bidder—in other words, to Germany. On October 11, England 
shut off commercial cable communication with the Netherlands, 
and Holland replied by stoppirg all her shipping to England. 
England’s course is thus explained by Lord Robert Cecil, Min- 
ister of Blockade: 

“The Dutch in recent months have been allowing the Germans 
to transport across Dutch waterways from Germany to Belgium 
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AND “GOING OVER THE TOP” IN A FRENCH TRAINING-CAMP. 















vast quantities of gravel and sand. The total was out of all 
proportion to that transported in peace time, and there is not 
the slightest doubt that the Germans are making direct use 
of this to our detriment. The Germans are using enormous 
quantities of concrete in pill-boxes, dugouts, and in many other 
ways. 

“The Dutch do not claim that the Germans should be per- 
mitted to transport material for this war-concrete through 
Dutch territory, but they say the Germans have given them 
assurances that all this material is being employed for strictly 
civil purposes. I have no doubt that the Germans have given 
such assurances, and there may be some juggle by which. they 
are able to submit paper proof. But we have this fact—enor- 
mous quantities of conerete are being used at the front, and 
enormous quantities of concrete material are going into the 
war-zone through Holland. 

“We made repeated diplomatic complaints with no result, 
until we finally decided, inasmuch as the Dutch have no right 
to use our cables except as a matter of courtesy, that we should 
say to the Dutch we can not see a way to permit you the further 
use of our cables until something is done about the transporta- 
tion of concrete material. That’s where the matter stands at 
the present.” 





Holland’s side of the case is given in a Washington dispatch 
to the New York Times: 


“Members of the Dutch Commission stated here to-day that 
Holland was obligated under the Rhine navigation convention, 
in which all nations interested in the navigation of the Rhine 
participated, to permit the use by Germany of the Netherlands 
waterways connected with the Rhine. For this reason, it was 
asserted, Holland could not prevent the non-war use of these 
waterways by Germany without violating a treaty. 

“It was stated that earlier in the war the Dutch Government 
prohibited the use of waterways by Germany for the transporta- 
tion of loot from Belgium to Germany. Holland, it was stated, 
was unaware of any military use Germany had made of her 
waterways, and stood ready, upon proof by England that 
Germany was so using them, to put an end to the traffic. It was 
added, however, that Holland had sent military officers to 
Belgium to discover the uses to which concrete-making materials 
were put by Germany, and in every instance found them to be 
non-military.” 


Then there are the Dutch ships in American waters, aggie: 
gating about 300,000 tons, whose cargoes of grain and food- 
stuffs are held up by our Government until it has satisfactory 
guaranties that none of this material will reach Germany. 
Some of these ships have now been offered to the United States 





on the condition that they are not to be used in the European 
war-zone. 

Sweden, we learn from a Washington dispatch, is bound by 
treaty to export to Germany 5,000,000 tons yearly of her iron 
ore. This dispatch goes on to say: 


‘** All the dangerous elements of the situation threaten Sweden 
—not the United States. As long as Sweden sends to Germany 
the iron ore used to make shells to shatter American lives, the 
men who mine and work that ore will not be sustained in any 
way by American food. The position of the United States will 
be adamant on this. 

“Sweden is believed to rely upon the treaty as a last word 
of appeal. The appeal will fall on deaf ears.” 


Sweden now faces her international problems under the leader- 
ship of the new Eden ministry, which leans in its sympathies 
toward the Allies. A representative of Swedish interests in 
New York is quoted in The Journal of Commerce as saying: 


‘*Sweden ships certain goods to Germany, because it is neces- 
sary to existence that she obtain certain German goods in ex- 
change, which she can not get elsewhere. Sweden is the largest 
of the northern neutrals and has important industries that 
must be maintained. These frequire coal, and coal can only be 
had from Germany. Receipts of coal from Great Britain have 
been cut to almost nothing. -But there is much exaggeration 
of Swedish shipments to Germany. Pig iron is an instance of 
this. Several million tons, which it is claimed have been exported 
from Sweden to Germany, are still awaiting ships, and much of 
it is destined for the Allies. 

‘All Sweden asks is enough to sustain her. Nothing that she 
receives will be sent to Germany, nor will it replace goods ex- 
ported to the Teutons.” 


of 
absolute embargo against these neutrals is entirely legitimate 
As the Manchester 


Yet most of our papers seem to agree that our policy 


and will be amply justified by the results. 
(N. H.) Union expresses it: 


‘Seen from our own point of view, the larger embargo is 
altogether a matter of gratification. It is sensible. It were the 
extreme of folly for the Allies to keep on supplying the material 
with which the defensive wall they are endeavoring to batter 
down is kept in repair. ...... 

‘‘The embargo, plus an inconclusive peace, might well lead 
to a much more formidable Middle-European Empire than that 
dreamed by the Kaiser, including the Scandinavian and Dutch 
nations. The embargo, plus a military decision, will spell the end 
of any sort of a Teutonic world-menacing coalition whatever.” 
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ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER. 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


THE MAIN 


GERMANY’S NEW THRUST AT RUSSIA 


HEN FACING A WINTER of popular discontent, 

WV the German High Command, as has been frequently 

noted, generally manages to produee a glorious 
autumnal victory. So this year the peace-hungry German 
people, doomed to a fourth war-winter, disturbed by the news 
of mutinous outbreaks in their pent-up Navy, vainly waiting 
the promised U-boat triumphs over the most hated foe, and 
dimly realizing, in spite of censors, that the field-gray line in 
France and Flanders is slowly crumbling before Allied attacks, 
are expected to find cheer in the German seizure of the entrances 
to the Gulf of Riga. At any rate, the German newspaper 
writers are enabled to turn from fruitless discussion of peace 
terms and Reichstag wrangles to themes of strategy and con- 
quest, as they explain how the landings on Oesel and Dagée 
may lead to the control of the Esthonian and Finnish coasts, 
the blockade of the Gulf of Finland, and complete mastery 
of the Baltic, and may even pave the way to the capture of the 
Russian capital and the destruction of the Russian Navy. 

In this country, while editorial observers do not minimize 
the German successes, neither do they foresee a Russian débdcle 
in consequence. Yet the first comments of the Russian press 
as cabled by the Associated Press from Petrograd and London 
are not exactly optimistic. Maxim Gorky’s newspaper fears 
complete disaster, and calls for a ‘‘struggle for peace and decisive 
steps to liquidate the war by political means.’’ On the whole, 
says the Petrograd Birzheviya Vedemosti, ‘‘we must accept as a 
fact that we have let this whole group of islands fall into the 
hands of the enemy, and that the enemy will be full master 
of the Finnish Gulf.”” The Russkaya Volia sadly and solemnly 
observes: ‘‘We are being led toward our Calvary, but perhaps 
we shall find our resurrection.”” Other papers blame the Max- 
imalists for the disasters and recall Premier Kerensky’s warn- 
ing of the danger of a German coup in the Baltic. . The Izvestia, 
organ of the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, is 
more cheerful, looking upon the loss of territory as in some 
respects a blessing, since the news came at a time when Russia, 
learning of the troubles in the German Navy, was beginning to 
entertain dangerous and unfounded illusions regarding the 
imaginary disorganization of the enemy. The Premier’s appeal 





TIGHTENING. 


—Morris in the New York Evening Mail. 
SQUEEZE. 


to the Baltic Fleet, as given in the dispatches, reads in par 
as follows: 


“Tell the redoubtable Baltic Fleet that the hour of trial has 
arrived. Russia expects for her safety a valiant effort by the 
Navy, and I, as Generalissimo, demand that the sailors make 
sacrifices. 

“The hour has come when the Baltic Fleet can defend the 
honor of the Fatherland and the great traditions of liberty and 
of the revolution. . . . Let the fleet repulse the enemy unde 
command of its officers, whose patriotism is well known to all 
Russia.”’ 


Speaking for the fleet, Vice-President Ivanoff, of the naval 
organization corresponding to the Soldiers’ Council, has made 
this statement, which is at least meant to be reassuring: 


“‘Reports that the fleet is not ready: to meet the enemy ar 
untrue. The fleet is full of fighting ardor and is ready to repd 
the enemy. Stories of evil influence exerted by the Sailor’ 
Committee are greatly exaggerated. The near future will shov 
how honorably the fleet will fulfil its duty to the country.” 


German forces took Riga early in September, it will be» 
membered, but Russia remained in control of the Gulf of Rigs, 
with the islands at its entrance. In the second week of October, 
after careful preparations and preliminary reconnaissances, lan¢- 
ings were effected by the Germans on both Oesel and Dagit 
islands. Russian forces, apparently outnumbered, were pushél 
eastward across the larger island, while the German Fleet was 
strong enough to prevent any naval interference with its plas 
Minor naval engagements were fought, with slight losses 
both sides, the Germans eventually securing control of mos 
of the waters adjacent to Oesel. With the capture of the cityd 
Arensburg, German military control of the island was practical) 
Part of the Russian Army escaped to the mainlanl 


complete. 
Press correspondents in London atl 


by way of Moon Island. 
Washington expect the Germans to follow up their initial succes 
by taking the entire group of islands and the ports on the Gul 
of Riga, thus giving access to Riga by sea. If this is not sul 
cient for the autumn campaign, movements against Reval awl 
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Petrograd, either by land or sea, impossible before spring, altho 
the Russian Army between Riga and Petrograd may be forced 
to fall back. As the New York Evening Sun observes editorially : 


“§s far as Petrograd is concerned, the new German move 
does not immediately threaten its capture... ... . 

“4s a local operation, the Oesel expedition and its possible 
sequels can be more readily understood. Germany is anxious 
to keep Riga if possible; in any case she wants Riga s thorough 
and unhindered possession as a weapon in negotiations. Oecsel 
Island is the stopper in the mouth of the Gulf of Riga. Who 
holds the stopper can admit or keep ovt the shipping of Riga 
itself. The eastern coast of the gulf, moreover, if Germany 
can occupy it in the same way, contributes to the value of 
the combined holding. Thus viewed, the new enterprise seems 
more like a rounding out of the Riga operation than like a 
commencement of a new chapter.” 

. 


Rheta Childe Dorr, the Néw York Evening Mail's special 
writer on Russia, does not consider Germany’s conquest of 
the islands before Riga a prelude to a. march upon the capital. 
jn her opinion— 


“What Germany probably wants is the splendid loot to be 
fund in Courland and Esthonia. Riga, whieh is a city of 
4,000 inhabitants, is, next to Petrograd, the most important 
vort on the Baltic Sea. Out from Riga go immense exports of 
timber, flax and hemp, linseed, and many cereals. 

“The country east and south of Riga produces these things 
in great quantity, and Germany needs them in her business 
just now, and needs them badly enough to risk a few of her 
ships and men to get them. 

“Germany is not after conquest this trip; she is after food, 
and fuel, and supplies.”’ 


Another reason for the formidable German attack upon the 
sands at the entrance to the Gulf of Riga is thus set forth by 
the same writer: 


“Not very far away to the north, washed by the same Baltic 
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German landings on Oesel and Dagde led to the conquest of the 
larger island and to the naval campaign in the circumjacent waters. 


Sea, lies the grand duchy of Finland, the one province of the Rus- 
san Empire which has shown friendliness to Germany. i... 

“It would be tremendously to the advantage of Germany to 
pt upol have the 


big Russian Empire split up into separate states, and 
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the German Government has worked assiduously. to encourage 
the Finnish people in their secession policy. ..... . 

“The grand duchy is rightly considered one of the greatest 
menaces to the future integrity of the empire. 

“It is rightly considered by Germany a hope for the future 
of Germany, and it may very well be that the German Navy 
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RUSSIA'S IMPERILED BALTIC COAST. 

Germany now holds Riga and Oesel Island. She is in a position 
to invade Livonia, east of the Gulf of Riga, and Esthonia, south 
of the Gulf of Finland. A naval force can be sent against Reval, 
Helsingfors, and the Aland Islands in the extreme northwest corner 
of the map. Petrograd is thought safe for the present, because of 
approaching winter and the defenses in the Gulf of Finland. 


expects and hopes to follow up the conquest of the Baltic port 
of Riga with a conquest of the Baltic port of Helsingfors. 

“Finland detests Russia to such an extent that she is appar- 
ently blind to the danger of a friendship with Germany.” 


The editor of The Evening Mail sees another German goal, 
whose attainment might involve a neutral Power. This is his 


idea: 


** About 150 miles northwest of Oesel is the archipelago known 
as the Aland Islands. The possession by Russia of these islands, 
which formerly belonged to Sweden, has been regarded by 
Sweden as a menace. The recent fortification of Aland by 
Russia figured as one of Sweden’s grievances against the Czar- 
dom. The seizure by Germany of Aland would place in German 
hands one of the points in the long controversy between Sweden 
and Russia. German diplomacy, which is full of resources in 
its efforts to discover an ally among the nations still remaining 
neutral, may be relied upon to use the possession of the Alands 
as a bid for Swedish support. And Swedish support would 
open to Germany the back door to Russia. The advance of a 
German-Swedish army into Finland would constitute a graver 
menace to the Russian democracy than any that it has yet faced 
in its stormy history.” 


The political motive behind this latest exhibition of German 
power and Russian weakness seems of more interest to some 
American observers than its purely military possibilities. It is, 
first of all, in the opinion of the Newark News, an attempt by 
the German Government ‘‘to prove that the soundness of the 
fleet has not been destroyed by insubordination—a demon- 
stration for home consumption.”” We read further: 


“‘The prestige of the fleet has been lowered and needs to be 
restored both as a means of increasing confidence among the 
German people and of strengthening the morale of the Navy 
itself. Inaction is named as one of the causes of the mutiny, 
hence exercise is provided to prevent a recurrence of the 
disaffection. 

‘For this theatrical demonstration the Gulf of Riga was 
chosen. This may be in bold defiance of the influence of Russia, 
which was officially held responsible for introducing the revo- 
lutionary idea to the German crews. Or it may be that there 
was no other safe spot for a sensational naval maneuver. The 
alternative, if a naval demonstration had been decided upon, 
would have been another naval battle by the Grand Fleet in 
western waters, where Germany evidently does not wish to 
take the risk of defeat.” 
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THE MENACE OF WAR-TIME STRIKES * 


O WIN THE WAR, steel-works and shipyards must 

run night and day, the railroads must carry double, 

the mines must produce their maximum of coal and 
ore, while soldiers, laborers, and the rest of us must be fed and 
clothed. Yet labor disputes threaten all this activity and delay 
the Government's industrial program, until compulsory arbi- 
tration, Gevernment operation of important industries, and even 
conscription of labor are seriously advocated. Every day, as 
the Chicago Tribune says, ‘‘we hear of new strikes, and no one 
ean predict what industry will 










important newspapers, among them the Newark New, , 
Chicago Tribune, and the Dallas News. As the Men 
Commercial Appeal puts it: 






“The laboring man who is well paid to-day and takes J 
vantage of the situation in order to increase his pay enormons 
at such a time, and so retards the work of preparing for aed 
a traitor to this country; the man who has land worth $1q, 
acre and asks the Government $500 per acre is a traitor; the ») 
lionaire who would make a profit on coal at $5 per ton and a 
$10 per ton is a traitor. All of them are in the same boat,” 


And the New York Evening Sun concludes that “the » 
strike prospects may oblige ‘ 





next be involved.” Twenty- 
eight thousand iron-workers in 
San Francisco, 5,000 ship-build- 
ers in Seattle, and 2,000 workers 
on wooden ships in Portland 
leave their jobs, whereupon the 
Chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board and a commis- 
sion, specially appointed by the 
President, hasten to try to arrange 
a settlement. Coal-miners in the 
Middle West strike against the 
advice of their own union-leaders, 
and factories and homes face a 
coal-famine, while the national 
Fuel Administrator hints at ex- 
treme measures on the part of the 
Government. Railroad managers 
hear that the Brotherhoods ir- 








Government to put labor » 
orbitance in the same class vd 
other profiteering, and deal y; 
it accordingly.” 

An official of the United 
Workers of America, chagriy 
at the strike of the Iliny 
miners, voices the belief igi 
‘the trouble has been stirred yf 
by foes of the United State 
Similar charges have been mé 
in reference to other mysterig 
industrial outbreaks. But yp» 
labor-leaders resent ‘the imp. 
tion. The Spokane Labor Lei: 
for instance, labels as “corre: 
the indignant assertion ¢; 
Michigan weekly newspaper, 
Waldron Recorder, that we 
American workers strike “jt; 








tend to make another wage de- 
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mand, but are inclined to east CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
their burden of responsibility on —McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


the Government, which is now 

practically operating the railroads. Trouble in the copper-mines 
is by no means at an end, and sporadic labor disturbances, in 
most cases settled by granting the strikers’ demands, occur in 
various parts of the country and include such workers as milk- 
men, tailors, longshoremen, shoe-cutters, and window-washers. 

At the root of all this industrial evil, as various observers see 
it, is the love of money. Either the workers need moré money, 
because of the jump in living expenses, or they wish to share the 
large profits made by their employers, or they have decided to 
make all they can out of the war-conditions, or, as it is darkly 
hinted here and there, some German money is being effectively 
spent in stirring up trouble. 

The Socialist New York Call quotes a friend of the Pacific- 
coast shipyard strikers as attributing the trouble there to the 
refusal of shipyard-owners to ‘‘yield a cent from their own 
earnings’’ to their employees, and it is said to be the “cold, 
hard selfishness”’ of these owners that ties up the construction 
of the ships. Others share something of this feeling. ‘‘Has 
it never occurred to you, business men,” Secretary of Labor 
Wilson asked a number of them at an Atlantic City convention, 
‘that the story has gone forth that you are not patriotic, that 
you have been profiteering; and did it never occur to you that 
the workingman has said to himself he will insist on getting 
his share of the swag?’’ The Secretary continued: 


‘“My position is that there should be no ‘swag’ to divide 
between you. 

“*T have said to labor that this is no time to insist on union 
recognition and no time to insist on changes in labor standards. 
But I also want to say to you employers that this is no time to 
stand on your prejudices, no time to insist on profiteering. 
You should not take advantage of your country’s necessities to 
insist on abnormal profits at this time.” / 


That labor, too, as well as capital, may be taking advantage 
of war-conditions for its own selfish gain is suggested by several 


to remedy intolerable workiy 
conditions and to get a mii 
wages, to which they are fij 
entitled, and not to help the Kaiser.” 

The complete Government control over fuel-production a 
transportation points the way to a solution of the problemsnix! 
by the soft-eoal miners and the railway employees. Then 
road question presents no immediate danger, while Mr. Gariild 
of the Fuel Administration, declares that no strike involiy 
serious fuel-shortage will be tolerated. But the labor unrest 
the Far West, involving, as it does, copper-mines, steel-work 
munitions-factories, and shipyards, has engaged the personal 
tention of President Wilson. He has appointed a commission/ 
five, headed by the Secretary of Labor, who will visit the loa 
ties where disagreements have been most frequent as his ps 
sonal representatives. It will be their duty to devise workiy 
agreements for the period of the war. 

Compulsory arbitration of industrial disputes, and even « 
scription of labor, are advocated by some press writers, it 
advices from Washington indicate that such measures will «ij 
be taken up as a last resort. 

Labor is thus advised by Premier Holman, of New Su 
Wales, himself a labor-leader: 






‘‘When you labor men have grievances, take them prompij 
to the President, but do not in a moment of petulance weil 
the power of the nation or prolong the war for a single day '§ 
stopping that work which is as necessary as the very fightin 
in the trenches.”’ 





A representative of business and finance, The Commercial 
Financial Chronicle, offers counsel of a different sort. It adi 
that the cost of living is rising and that the wage-earner lt 
more money, but it objects to wage advances which sin 
boost the prices of commodities. It believes that in these tm 
workingmen who need more money ought to be willing, Wj 
subject neither to income tax nor military duty, to work 1 












hours. 
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ZONING GERMANY OUT OF HALF 
THE WORLD 


IFFED BY THE HOSTILE ATTITUDE of almost 
every Government in the western hemisphere, Germany 
is now reported to plan sending several submarines to 

sink everything afloat in this half of the world and lay in blazing 
ruins all the unfortunate cities along the coasts. Whatever 
doubt there may be of jthe success of the U-boat enterprise, 
there is none when it comes to North- and South-American 
hostility to William II. Nor is the breaking-off of relations 
due to any concerted hate campaign or propaganda, but to 
the conviction, according to the 
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“when the conflagration spread to the American continent— 
notwithstanding the efforts exerted for nearly three years by 
the United States Government to keep that great people out of 
the conflict—Peru was confronted by new duties springing from 
its passionate desire for the continental solidarity that has ever 
been the goal of its foreign policy, and by the necessity of 
defending its rights from the new form of maritime warfare set 
up by Germany.” . 
Meanwhile Lima dispatches Inform us that on October 11 
the Peruvian Government granted the use of the ports of that 
country to a British squadron. When Dr. Perl, the former Ger- 
man Minister to Peru, received his passports, it was reported 
that he would go to Ecuador, to which country he is also Ger- 
But the 


many’s legate. Ecua- 





St. Louis Globe-Democrat and 
other journals, that Germany, 
“under a purely military despot- 
ism, has become a menace to 
world-freedom.” The Philadel- 
phia Press thinks “‘it is an in- 
spiring sight, the American 
hemisphere solemnly taking its 
stand beside the United States 
in the war for freedom and de- 
mocracy,” and the Helena Mon- 
tana Record-Herald rejoices that 
nearly all the peoples on this side 
of the globe now are dedicated 
“to the task of rounding up the 
imperial criminal.”” A Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New 
York Herald points out that of 
the countries into which the two 
continents of North and South 
America are divided, fifteen, in- 
cluding Canada and the United 








dorian Government at once is- 
sued an announcement that he 
could not be formally received 
at the capital of that country. 
Santiago, Chile, dispatches report 
that when Uruguay announced 
the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany, the Chilean 
Foreign Minister wrote that Chile 
appreciated highly the elevated 
motives which prompted the de- 
cision of the Government of 
Uruguay. This indication that 
pro-Allied feeling is growing in 
Chile is considered by some ob- 
servers as the more notable be- 
cause the new Foreign Minister 
is Sefior Mujica, former Chilean 
Ambassador to the United States 
mediator 


and prominent as a 


between this country and Mexico. 





Argentina is severely criticized 





States, are either at war with 
Germany or have severed diplo- 
matic relations. Of the remain- 
ing seven, four have declared their neutrality, but are favorable 
to the United States. Two, Colombia and Mexico, are neutral 
in fact—and one, Venezuela, is ‘‘avowedly pro-German.” Vene- 
zuela has benefited in a conspicuous way by the friendly aid of 
the United States and owes much to this Government and to 
the Monroe Doctrine, this correspondent informs us, yet German 
consuls are permitted to carry on their propaganda unchecked 
and German agents have “‘bargained to obtain a naval base 
by the purchase of Margarita Island.”” We are told further 
that anti-American demonstrations ‘‘of an unusually vile char- 
acter, undertaken by the agents of the Prussian Government, are 
passed unnoticed by the Government of Venezuela.” The 
countries neutral but favorable to the United States, as this 
correspondent relates, are Argentina, Ecuador, Paraguay, Sal- 
vador. The record of international relations between South 
America and Germany up to the middle of October he sets 
down as follows: 

“Countries which have declared war against Germany: Cuba, 
April 7. Panama, April 10. 

“Countries which have revoked neutrality or severed relations 
with Germany: Bolivia—Relations broken April 14, 1917. 
Brazil—Relations broken April 10. Chile—Revoked neutrality 
June 29. Costa Rica—Relations broken September 21. Guate- 
mala—Relations broken April 27. Haiti—Relations - broken 
June 17. Honduras—Relations broken May 17. Nicaragua— 
Relations broken May 19. Peru—Relations bruken October 6. 
Uruguay—Revoked neutrality as regards United States, June 18; 
relations with Germany broken October 7.” 








In stating its reasons for breaking off relations with Germany, 
Mr. Francisco Tudela, the Minister of Foreign Affairs for Peru, 
says in a note to Secretary Lansing that— 


in some quarters because while 
the Chamber of Deputies of that 
country on September 25 passed 


SEPTEMBER MOURN. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


a resolution—by a vote of 53 to 18—directing President 
Irigoyen to break off relations with Germany, and the Senate 
had previously passed the resolution by a vote of 23 to 1, the 
Argentine Government, according to Foreign Minister Pueyrrdon, 
is not prepared to do so. Buenos Aires dispatches quote him 
as averring that while Argentina has not pledged her neutrality, 
she is attempting to safeguard her own interests. Relations 
with Germany will be broken if sufficient cause arises, he is 
quoted further as saying, but as long as Germany recognizes the 
Argentine flag and respects the nation and the people, there 
will probably be no break. The condition in Argentina can not 
long continue, according to the New York Herald, which pre- 
dicts that ‘‘soon the will of the Argentine people will have to be 
respected even by Irigoyen,” who, altho “che may not be a 
Bolo, has shown himself something of a La Follette.” The 
Herald also says that before Count Luxburg “forced his own 
dismissal’? he had ‘‘succeeded in investing large sums of the 
German Government’s money where it would bring returns.” 
Says the St. Paul Pioneer Press: 

“The contrast between Uruguay and Argentina, as matters 
stand, is illuminating. Tho a victim of German inhumanity 
and the theater of a diabolical plot by which its commerce was 
to be wiped out, ‘leaving no trace,’ Argentina is half-willing to 
accept apologies and promises, recognizing the brutality of the 
Prussian intention, but reluctant to assert its own manhood and 
independence. Uruguay, on the other hand, suffering no direct 
offense from Germany, is inspired by the world-cause of justice, 
democracy, and the rights of the small nationalities and joins 
Peru in casting out the spiked helmet. 

“Tt is a matter of only a short time until the entire western 
hemisphere is a unit of opposition to everything that Kaiserism 
stands for.” 






































































































IS ENGLAND SHIRKING? 


OME of the more radical Irish-American press say that 
England is shirking. ‘‘Perfidious Albion,” we are warned, 
is leaving the brunt of the fighting to the French, the 
Canadians, the Australians, the New-Zealanders, the Scotch, 
and the Irish, in order that she may emerge unweakened and 
dominant at the end. In fact, this campaign has gone so 
far that Postmaster-General Burleson has announced that the 
censorship ‘‘will not permit the publication or circulation of 
anything . . . attacking improperly our Allies.” Here is a 
bit from an Irish-American paper: 
‘*Every few days the cables from London tell us of ‘another 
English blow.’ The French seem to be doing most of the fighting 
and the English nearty all the blowing.” 


Such statements are challenged by a writer in the November’ 
issue of Vanity Fair (New York), who presents the following facts: 


‘‘Whatever military successes may have been won by the 
Allies in this war, no benefit of permanent character could have 
been achieved had it not been for the British Navy. ...... 

‘English forees are now fighting on many fronts—in Flanders, 
in Italy, in Saloniki, in Mesopotamia, at the Suez, in Palestine, 
in East Africa, and with the Russians in Galicia. In August 
of this year England had 2,000,000 men at the French West 
front alone. Of these, 1,670,000 were from the British Isles; 
139,000 from Canada; 139,000 from Australia; 12,000 from 
India, and 6,000 from South Africa. There were 1,000,000 
men holding Great Britain and 1,000,000 reserves to replenish 
the 20,000 weekly losses.” 

The charge that the Canadians and Australians are getting 
more than their share of the fighting in Flanders is concisely 
answered by the following figures for the recent prolonged 
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offensive in the Ypres sector, given out by General Maurice, of 
the British War Office, on October 4: 


“The troops which have been engaged in the fighting from 
July 31 to the present are composed as follows: British (English) 
70 per cent.; Colonials, 16; Seottish, 83 Irish, 6. The casualties 
in the same period are distributed as follows: British, 76 per 
cent.; Colonials, 8; Scottish, 10; Irish, 6.’ 


Turning again to the Vanity Fair article, which is drawn 
entirely from official sources of information, we learn that the 
Coldstream Guards, the oldest regular regiment in the British 
Army, has been wiped out and reconstituted twenty-one times 
since the war began. And we read further: 

““A common subject of German suggestion has been the 
length of the British line. It must be remembered that part of 
the Allied front of 450 miles is ‘lightly held’ on account of the 
natural conformation of the land. All the British front has 
been, and is, active fighting ground: The French now have 
356 miles, the British 85, and the Belgians 16. It is stated by 
the-London War Office that, from the first, the English were at 
the disposal of the French Generalissimo, to put them where he 
needed them most. This settles the theory put forward at 
various times that the British were not so active as the French 
would have liked them to be. b sha 

“According to the official British report of September, 1917, 
the male white population of the Dominions (Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, ete.), as compared with the British 
Isles, was one to three. Troops in the theater of war were in 
the proportion of from five to six from the British Isles to one 
from the Dominions. The retreat from Mons, the recovery of 
the lines of the Aisne, and subsequently from Dixmude to the 
La Bassée, all. these operations were conducted entirely by 
troops from the United Kingdom. For the strenuous first eight 
months of the war, from August, 1914, to April, 1915, no troops 
from the Dominions were engaged on the Western front.” 





TOPICS 


THE Peruvian bite is worse than its bark, apparently.— Syracuse Herald. 


Buy bonds now, buy and buy—'twill mean a sweeter by and by.— 


Toledo Blade. 

THE Crown Prince of Germany is another argument that will be used 
against the cigaret.—Allanta Journal. 

NOTHING is so indicative of woman's progress as the fact that not one of 
them is knitting a doily.—Boston Transcript. 

Now that everybody seems to be agreed on the price of coal, all that 
remains is for the price to be set.— Atlanta Journal. 

GoinG bareheaded will prevent baldness; and in New York will save 
$90 a year for hat-checking.—S/. Louis Globe Democrat. 

HINDENBURG claims Germany was forced into the war, and now here’s 
General Haig slowly but surely forcing her out of it!—Chicago Herald. 
war with mustaches 
by Christmas they 


SPEAKING of barometers, the Kaiser went into the 
like this \ 4 ; now he wears them like this — —; 
will be like this / \) .— Boston Transcript. 

THE soldiers needn't have any particular compunction about using their 
bayonet, as a thoroughly dead enemy can't 


IN BRIEF 


COLLECTORS will value cabinet photographs of Kerensky since no two 
show him in the same group.—New York Sun. 


Sicns of the times: An Iowa insane asylum advertises for back num- 
bers of The.Congressional Record.—New York Telegraph. 
\ ( 


LA FOLLETTE has not yet been able to grasp the fact that he is not the 
central figure in the présent world-situation.—Chicago Herald. 


Ir appears that William Randolph Hearst and Count von Bernstorff 
had some interesting friends in common.—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


LA FOLLeTTrE, like all the regular soap-box orators, seems to think that 
the only freedom worth talking about is freedom of speech.—New York 
Telegraph. 

THE Kaiser has called Ferdinand of Roumania a traitor to Hohen- 
zollern traditions—which is quite a compliment to Ferdinand.—Helena 
Independent. 

NICHOLAS. ROMANOF, in his pleasant, steam-heated Tobolsk fiat, 
looks out over that comparatively peaceable town and murmurs, “ Poor 
Kerensky!"’—Chicago Daily News. 

A PROFESSOR of the Sorbonne escaped from a German prison by feigning 

blindness. Just think what Senator La Follette 





come along later to bomb the hospital where 
you are laid up.— York Daily. 

REPUBLICAN Congressmen complain that if 
they praise the Government they are thought to 
be praising the Democrats and if they criticize 
it they are called pro-German.—Chicago Daily 
News. 

Asipe from the patriotic side of the case, 
where could a man secure a better business 
proposition than getting paid 4 per cent. in- 
terest annually for utilizing his money to pro- 
tect himself?— Marion Star. 


GERMANY has not won a solitary victory on 
land when met man for man and gun for gun 
since this war began, and anybody not a men- 
tal defective knows by this time she never will. 
—New York Telegraph. 

Tue Germans aren’t worrying any about the 
big merchant fleet we are building, as Bill 
Hollenzollern has confidentially informed them 








might escape by feigning dumbness!—New York 
Telegraph. 

THE Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister de- 
clares that the Central Empires can carry on 
the war as long as the other side can. They 

‘used to say they carry it on longer.— 
Dallas News. 

DESCRIBING the British capture of Poelcap- 
pelle, the war-correspondent “A Ger- 
man detachment clung tenaciously to a brewery 
in the eastern outskirts and fought until the 
end.’’—New York Telegraph. 


could 


cables: 


WHEN Washington announces an American 
destroyer attacked an Italian submarine by 
mistake, inflicting severe damage, it’s a safe 
bet many a German U-boat has suffered up to 
the present time.—New York Telegraph. 

OF course, they may give General Haig credit 
for recent Allied successes if they wish, but you 
know, and we know, that the German lines are 
weakened simply because we got busy and 





So __- 
@oiewanaie 








that all we will have is a lot of broken-down 
picnic excursion steamers that will sink in the 
first high seas.— York Daily. 


AS ON A FORMER OCCASION, 
—Chapin in the St. Louis Republic. 


carried our own packages from the stores last 
month.—Kansas City Star. 
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COMMENT 




















HE WILY VON KUHLMANN, Germany’s Foreign 
Minister, seems, as the French press see it, to be trying 
to stir up discord among the Allies by his statement 
that the question of Alsace-Lorraine is the only obstacle to 
peace. This latest move was made in one of his speeches in 
the Reichstag, very evidently in 
reply to an impassioned plea by 


[FOREIGN - 


AN EFFORT TO SPLIT THE ALLIES 


shali be opprest, a peace in which efiective guaranties shall 
protect thé society of nations against all aggression on the part 
of one among them—these are the noble war-aims of France if 
one can speak of war-aims when it is a question of a nation 
which during forty-four years, despite her open wounds, has 
done everything in order to spare humanity the horrors of war. 

“As long as these aims are not 
reached, France will continue to 
r fight.” 


Mr. Ribot in the French Cham- > “hs 7= 
ber of Deputies for the restitution ye io tate Pol Following these speeches, the 
of the lost provinces. Mr. Ribot ‘any . LZ? ; . oa > -F French Chamber of Deputies 

Z le hn supported the policy of the new 


oe 


was outlining the policy of the Pe 


new cabinet, and when he came 
to the subject of Alsace-Lorraine 
said, as reported by the Paris 
Figaro: 

“We demand before the world 
the restoration of Alsace-Lor- 
raine! We are the champions of 
violated right, and we claim from 
the world the indispensable pref- 
ace to a durable peace, namely, 
reparation for the injustice which 
was done forty-five years ago and 
which for forty-five years has 
weighed upon the world. 

“Tf that is not done, nothing is 
done! It would merely mean a 
truce for some years, whereas we 
shall not have made all our sacri- 
fices in vain if we found peace 
on that which is eternal—justice 
and right. 

“The restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine is not enough. We de- 
mand reparation. Wedonot seek 





3, _| Cabinet by a vote of 378 to 1, 
j ; and the echo of these speeches 
resounded in Germany until it 
stung the German Foreign Minis- 
ter to a reply in the Reichstag. 
According to the Kélnische Zei- 
tung, Dr. von ixtihlmann said: 





“There is but one answer to 
the question: Can Germany in 
any form make concessions with 
regard to Alsace-Lorraine? That 
answer is: No. So long as one 
German hand can hold a gun 
the integrity of the territory 
handed down to us as a glorious 
inheritance by our forefathers 
can never be the object of negotia- 
tions or concessions.” 


The Foreign Secretary told 
the Reichstag that the question 
of prolonging the struggle was 
not the future of Belgium, but 


vengeance. The penalty which GERMANY'S VIEW OF IT. that of Alsace-Lorraine. He said: 


we wish to inflict upon those 
who attack us is not a fine, but 
reparation for the criminal de- 
struction which they have com- 
mitted. .. . We must have guaranties which exist in the will 
of the German nation itself. What will be the value of the 
signature of the German Government if the will of the German 
people itself does not stand behind it? . . . Yet whatever they 
tell us—that they agree to restore Alsace-Lorraine, to grant 
reparations, to acknowledge the Society of Nations—let them 
say so; but even then we must be certain that we are not being 
drawn into a snare.” 


try to ‘free’ us.” 





Then, to put the matter beyond doubt, the Figaro tells us 
that this speech of Mr. Ribot’s was followed by one from the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Paul Painlevé, who said: 


“No enemy maneuver, no individual weakness, can turn 
France from her unshakable determination. That determina- 
tion she draws from the purest traditions of our race, those 
generous principles of liberty which the Revolution sowed among 
the peoples and which to-day bring together the civilized uni- 
verse against German imperialism. 

“If France pursues this war it is neither for conquest nor 
vengeance; it is to defend her own liberty, her independence, 
and at the same time the liberty and independence of the world. 
Her claims are those of right; they are independent of the issues 
of battle. She proclaimed them solemnly in 1871, when she was 
beaten. She proclaims them to-day when she is making the 
aggressor feel the weight of her arm. The disannexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine, reparation for the damage and ruin wrought 
by the enemy, and a peace which shall not be a peace of con: 
straint or violence, containing in itself the germs of future wars, 
but a just peace in which no people, whether strong or weak, 


ALSACE AND LORRAINE (to France)—‘‘ Free yourself before you “Great Britain, according to 


—Uik (Berlin). our information, has pledged 
herself to France that she will 
continue the fight for the conquest of Alsace-Lorraine, both 
politically and with her armies, so long as France desires to 
adhere to the program of regaining those provinces. This 
being the actual situation, I think it proper to give a clear 
and firm statement of our attitude, since, curiously enough, there 
still seems to be a misconception in this respect among our 
enemies, and even among our neutral friends.”’ 

Dr. von Kiihlmann seems to have been correctly informed as 
to the attitude of Great Britain, for, addressing a delegation of 
insurance committees, Mr. Lloyd George, the Premier, remarked 
that ‘“‘no statement more calculated to prolong the war could 
be made than the assertion of the German Foreign Secretary 
that Germany would never contemplate the making of con- 
cessions respecting Alsace-Lorraine. However long the war 
lasts, England intends to stand by her gallant Ally, France, 
until she redeems her opprest children from the degradation of 
a foreign yoke.” 

Gustave Hervé, in the Paris Victoire, describes the German 


Foreign Secretary as ‘‘clutching at straws” and rails at his fury 
over Premier Painlevé’s use of the word ‘‘disannexation.” If 
was in the course of this outburst that Dr. von Kiihlmann, made 
his categorical statement that the demand for Alsace-Lorraine 
was the only thing that stood between the world and péace. 
He said: 


‘‘Except for France’s demand for Alsace-Lorraine, there is 
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absolutely no impediment to peace, no question whieh could 
not be solved by negotiations or a settlement in such a way as 
to render superfluous the further sacrifice of blood.” 

The Allied press generally are convinced that Dr. von Kihl- 
mann’s statement was made solely to split the Entente in the 
expectation that the rest will not continue the war merely to 
help France regain two provinces. But one of the foremost 
American editors points out keenly that in that case neither 
should Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey keep on fighting to help 
Germany hold them. The extreme opposites in the German 

















THE INSEPARABLE. 
THE KAISER (to his people)—‘‘ Do not listen to those who would 
sow dissension between us. J will never desert you.” 
—Punch (London). 


view-point are exprest by the Socialist Berlin Vorwdrts and the 
moderate liberal Frankfurter Zeitung. The Frankfort organ 
remarks: 


‘‘Of course the enemy must renounce their annexation plans 
before there can be any talk of peace, for we cannot negotiate 
with anybody who seeks to take an inch of German soil.” 


The Socialist view-point is thus set forth by the Vorwdrts: 


“The truth is that we can not destroy our enemies and that 
they can not destroy us. The truth is that we ave suffering 
terribly in this war. So are our enemies. The truth is that 
the German people are passionately anxious to end this senseless 
butchery, and so are all other civilized peoples.” 


For some reason or other, Mr. Ribot’s speech makes the one 
time staid and sober Kélnische Zeitung foam with rage. It says: 


‘*Here stand revealed the true aims of the Entente’s vast anti- 
German conspiracy., Here is a robber’s scheme for the impu- 
dence of which the like was never seen before. And yet they 
talk of German lust of conquest and dominion! The mask is 
now completely torn away. Naked stand the Entente criminals, 
whose every word in their alleged defense of humanity turns 
against them and convicts them. With such robber schemers 
one can not treat.” 


The moderation of the French demands can be seen from the 
views of the Socialist Paris Humanité, which deliberately rejects 
any idea of annexing territory with the sole exception of Alsace- 


Lorraine. The editor, Mr. Renaudel, writes: 


‘If our interpretation be correct, the Allies, whatever may be 


the nature of their victory from a military view-point, will not 
when the time for peace arrives, push their demands beyond the 
limits of what is just. As regards the conditions of peace 
France requires the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, but rejects 
decisively the dreams of those who clamor for the ‘left bank of 
the Rhine.’ It would be very ungracious, should our aims be 
realized, not to admit this much.” 


The Paris Gaulois says of the speeches of the two Ministers: 


“The country is doubtless pleased with the moderate form 
of the statement of our war-aims. . . . The Premier can reckon 
on the support of all those who agree with him in thinking that 
the wish to end the war a day too early is tantamount to a 
desire to destroy France.” 


Meanwhile, in Alsace itself the Germans are doing everything 
in their power to éndear themselves to the inhabitants, An 
Associated Press dispatch from-the French front runs: 


‘Fresh evidence of the German campaign of terrorization in 
Alsace-Lorraine comes to hand.every: day.. Since the beginning 
of hostilities German courts martial sitting in the annexed 
provinces have inflicted sentences totaling five thousand years’ 
imprisonment on citizens of Alsace and Lorraine, whose gole 
offense has been the expression of opinions favorable: to France, 
All classes and all districts have suffered. 

“Since Alsace and Lorraine were annexed by Germany in 
1871 until the outbreak of the war in 1914, no fewer than five 
hundred thousand of the inhabitants of the provinces, according 
to official figures, have migrated to France. ...... 

‘“‘While the migration was in progress the younger and more 
daring spirits among the men of Alsace and Lorraine took the 
still more serious step of joining the French Army. More than 
thirty thousand of them have fought beneath the tricolor since 
the war began. Many of them by their heroism have gained 
high rank, while numbers of their comrades have made the 
great sacrifice.” 





WHY WAR-PROGRESS IS SLOW—‘‘All is over, bar the 
shouting,”’ is the view of that wary warrior, Gen. Jan Christiaan 
Smuts, the South-African leader, who is also a member of the 
British war-cabinet. He explained to the Paris Journal just 
why things move so slowly, yet why victory is no longer in 
doubt. He said: 

“This war is, above all, a war of machinery. If we have 
discovered it a bit late, the harm is now being repaired, and 
the superiority is ours. This is why we may have been slow 
in starting to go forward. The reason we do not progress with 
as much speed as some would like is because this use of the 
machinery of war common to the assailants and the defenders 
helps very much the defensive and renders a quick victory 
impossible. Instructed by experience, we have adopted in 
France tactics which may not be very showy, but the results 
of which are, so to speak, mathematically certain. It consists 
in progressing by strictly limited advances on ground rendered 
impossible to hold by the superiority of our artillery. They 
cost a minimum to us and inflict on the enemy the maximum 
of losses. This offensive is slow, but it is sure, and ‘we are pur- 
suing it and will pursue it without rest. If the public under- 
stand these methods and their success there is no more question 
as to who is winning, and that the nations at the rear must 
only arm themselves with patience. ...... 

“To-day we have won, and the Germans know it quite well. 
Yesterday their directing classes understood it. To-morrow 
there will not be in the German Empire a single man who will 
not understand it also. The final result of the persistent pres- 
sure of our Army is well anticipated over there in spite of reas- 
suring communiqués. ...... 

‘*Peace may be near or may be far off, but the issue is no 
longer in doubt. Peace! There is nothing to which Germany 
aspires more ardently, so much does she feel that her cause is 
hopeless. But for us, before we even think of it, we must be 
certain to be able to end forever the military imperialism which 
caused this war. Before accepting any form of peace those 
who have charge of the government of the nations will have to 
think carefully about its terms, because on the peace which we 
sign will depend for generations the peace and the happiness 
of the whole world. The stakes are the largest which humanity 
has ever known, and we only want now patience and confidence 
to be certain that these stakes shall be ours.” 
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THE GERMAN PEOPLE BEHIND 
ill not, THEIR RULER 
on , A “ : " 
— Ff ABUSE COULD KILL, President Wilson would have 
oe; NL. . » 
rejects been dead weeks ago. This is evident from the comments 
ank of in the German papers which have just come to hand on the 
ums be President's reply to the Pope's. peace note. One and all reecho 
Dr. Kampf, the president of the German Reichstag, and indorse 
ters: in various terms his delightful mixed metaphor, ‘‘He who-at- 
f tempts to drive a wedge between the German people and their 
€ torm ‘ ° : 9 > E ° » 
reckon Emperor will bite granite. if we can judge from what the 
1g that papers Say, there seems to be little doubt that the great majority 
it to a of the German people stand stedfastly behind their Government, 
and this is emphasized by the Frankfurter Zeitung, which says: 
ything “Nothing can be worse than President Wilson’s obstinate 
s. An petition of his statement that the war is against the German 
Government rather than against the German people. Does Mr. 
Wilson really believe that any self-respecting nation can be in- 
‘ion in fuenced toward a treaty or toward a peace by such discrimination? 
inning “Mr. Wilson must surely see that the German people to-day 
inexed are heart and soul with the German Government. And, more- 
years’ over. we must say frankly and firmly if our enemies believe that 
e sole democratic reforms in Germany are going to benefit any one 
rance, except the Germans, they are mightily deceiving themselves. 
Inthe policy which preceded and the policy pursued during the 
ny in var, the German people in all essential points have been thor- 
n five nighly at one with the Government.” 
or din, : 72 
, The Frankfurler Zeitung roundly alleges that our reason for 
more entering the war was a “flimsy excuse,” and that our real motive 
k the was a desire for the humiliation of Germany. It says: 
> the , Fj 
jes “Tt has already been untruthfully stated by Wilson that 
a “ec . . . . , ‘ 
sine with the beginning’ of ruthless U-boat war Germany broke her 
‘ the word to America. Wilson’s repetition does not make truth out 
ofalie. The fact that Germany does not want to menace the 
freedom of any people is shown. by her forty-three years of peace. 
To-day Germany only wishes to assure her own freedom and to 
* the nake it impossible that any one Power shall tyrannize over the 
tiaan va to such an extent that smaller neutrals will be opprest as 
f the they have so shamelessly been opprest since America’s entrance 
rast into the war. Lansing has also showed plainly that America’s 
a le reason for entering the war was to prevent Germany's 
er In victory and that Wilson’s and America’s hypocritical talk of 
humanity and idealism was in order to excuse an unscrupulous 
war to their own people.” 
have 
and The Berlin Freisinnige Zeitung is sadly pained at the vigor 
slow of the President’s language, and it thinks that he should have 
gre adopted a much more humble tone in referring to the great 
ie ; ‘a ’ 
a German nation. It remarks: ‘* Wilson talks like a stable-boy. 
tory He may perhaps think that he is truthful, but he is merely inso- 
1 in lent.” The same tone of gentle and long-suffering forbearance 
Lond 
sults isused by the Aélnische Zeitung in an editorial entitled ‘‘ Wilson’s 
sists ‘ a oy | gas ; . , 
we Chmsy Trick. The Rhenish organ is pained that a man 
"hey of the President’s high mental attainments should be unabk 
num to see that the German Government is the German people. 
pur- lt says: 
der- . ; ri 
tion “So peace is offered to the German people at the price of the 
iat overthrow of their Government. This may have been the 
reckoning of the crafty ‘Yankee as he built up his note upon the 
vell lie that a criminal Government in Germany had begun a war 
row of aggression against a peaceful world, and to this end had done 
will Violence to its own people. He was perhaps crafty, but he was 
res- not wise. He laid it on too thick not to be detected. There- 
inna: fore the effect of his trick will be the contrary of what he ex- 
pected. Against this canting fellow the German people will 
me rally more firmly around their Emperor and his counselors. It 
any will not let them be slandered and abused by anybody, least of 
me 4 all by a President who, elected on a promise of peace, pro- 
be ceeded to drive his people into war. For a democracy in which 
ich such a thing is possible, the German people has no use or no 
ia need. Sure of victory, it grips its good sword still tighter, for 
we itknows that a cause that requires such clumsy tricks as Wilson’s 
aft must be ina bad way.” 
i A near neighbor of the Kélnische Ze itung, the annexationist 
ity : Mears ee ; , . 
. and Clerical Kélnische Volkszeitung, is really shocked at Presi- 
nee ¢ : 
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dent Wilson’s unholy ambition to “play the réle of arbitrator 
for the whole world.” It remarks: 


““We have always pointed out that America would declare 
war anyway when she considered that the propitious moment 
had arrived. Wilson had an interest in postponing this moment 
as much as possible, and.so waited until England and Germany 
were both weakened in order to play the réle of arbitrator for 
the whole world. We should have kept this in mind and framed 








TO 


LIKE 


WHAT BERLIN WOULD THINK. 


There! 1 shot that slogan full of holes.’ 


Ulk (Berlin). 


MiIcHE! ve 


our attitude accordingly, altho at the time this was regarded 
as jingoism. Events have proved the contrary.” 


The Volkszeitung is none the less a little apprehensive, and 
it frankly admits that having America’s weight thrown into the 


scale against her is embarrassing for Germany: 


“There is no question, and we have never denied it, that 
America’s entrance complicates Germany's position and makes 
it more difficult. We can rest fully assured, however, that we 
can overcome this difficulty. 

‘“‘We should have met America’s menaces calmly and sted- 
fastly. That was certainly a difficult decision, especially for a 
people surrounded by enemies. If the decision had to be taken 
it was better to take it early than to wait for indefinite hopes 
that were founded more on feeling and wishes than on real 
political facts. We decided on this attitude too late. ‘*. 

‘‘Nothing is more necessary for Germany’s prosecution of 
the war than to find the right attitude toward the American 
The mistakes of the past must under no circumstances 
be repeated. Here neither misleading optimism nor depressing 
pessimism is in place. The qnly thing to further our ends is 
steady coolness and quiet weighing of all the important issues, 
unhampered by pious wishes and tender feelings. This will 
lead us to an honorable peace. And in the pursuit of this end 
certainly the successes of our army and submarines are the 


policy. 


first consideration.” 


How solid is the solidarity of the German people can be seen 
by a dispatch from that eminently veracious government institu- 
tion known as the Wolff News Bureau, which sends out from 
Berlin news and more or less inspired articles to German and 


neutral papers. Its solidarity dispatch runs: 


“German publie opinion has already spoken with a clear 
voice. Since the publication of President Wilson’s reply to 
the papal note, sixty-three Socialist daily papers have denounced 
it their articles, At present there are sixty-six 


in leading 
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Socialist daily papers in Germany; hence only three of them 
have not attacked Wilson’s insolence. This shows clearly 
enough the trend of Socialist opinion in Germany. 

“Apart from the Socialist papers the entire German press are 
absolutely unanimous in repudiating President Wilson’s ideas. 
If all the articles printed in Germany could be placed before 
President Wilson he would realize how hopeless is his expecta- 
tion of inciting the German people against their rulers, 

‘Resolutions condemning President Wilson’s attitude have 
been passed by the Chambers of Commerce at Berlin, Hamburg, 
Munich, Breslau, Cologne, Frankfort, Bremen, Liibeck, Dresden, 
Leipzig, Danzig, Stettin, Hanover, Diisseldorf, Magdeburg, 
Nuremberg, and fifty-two other German towns. Other repre- 
sentative publie bodies which have repudiated the President's 
attempt to interfere with German domestic affairs are the 
Synod of the Prussian Protestant State Church, twenty-three 
societies econnected- with Protestant churches, sixteen associa- 
tions of Catholic workmen, twenty-eight other Catholic societies, 


thirty-eight trade-unions, and the councils of ninety-four other 


Vereins of various kinds.” 





AUSTRIA’S SWISS INTRIGUES 
HE INRUSH OF DIPLOMATS from 
Switzerland during the last few weeks has led the Milan 
is the matter. Among the 


Austria into 


Secolo to wonder what 


Austrian and Hungarian dignitaries now sojourning in the 
Helvetian Republic we find that fleeting visitor to Washington, 
Count Adam Tarnowski von Tarnow, the Austrian Ambassador 
we did not receive. With him are Count Maurice Esterhazy, 
the recently resigned Premier of Hungary; Count Michael 
Karolyi, the pacifist leader of the Hungarian Independence 
party, and that shrewd Socialist journalist, Josef Diner-Denés. 
What these, with other notables of longer residence, are doing 
Il Secolo tells us. It seems a part of the German peace drive: 


** Austria, being less hated in France and England than Ger- 
many, is in a better position to make approaches and to man- 
euver in neutral countries; and to judge by results hitherto, 
Austria’s Jesuitism ean not be said to have been without fruit. 
The methods of these intrigues differ very greatly and naturally 
vary according to the surroundings in which they are under- 
taken. But their general line is substantially directed toward 
strengthening in neutral countries the view that grave differ- 
ences exist between Vienna and Berlin, and that Austria would 
be disposed to enter into immediate negotiations with the 
Entente for a separate peace. That differences do exist between 
the two Empires is undoubted; the high military circles are 
painfully conscious of the yoke imposed on them by the German 
command, while the Court of Charles does not get on with the 
Hohenzollerns and in the masses of the people resentment 
against the Germans is acute. It would, however, be a pro- 
found mistake to believe in the sincerity of the wish exprest 
by these confidential agents of the Berlin and Vienna Govern- 
ments in favor of a separate peace, on condition that Austria- 
Hungary received assurances that she would not come out of 
the struggle unduly curtailed. 

“The reality is very different: it is that between Berlin and 
Vienna there is a complete agreement as to this policy of intrigue, 
and that Berlin approves the anti-German tactics of Austria in 
neutral countries. Thus Baron Giskra [an Austrian diplomat, 
son of a well-known German-National leader in Austria] can 
play the Anglophil for the purpose of keeping up cordial relations 
with certain English circles, while Count Goluchowski, a more 
reserved but no less skilful Ententist, can cultivate no less inter- 
esting relations with Entente clerieal circles through his nephew 
Skirzinski [a Pole attached to the Austrian Legation in Bern] 
and a lady friend of his. All these describe Austria-Hungary 
as the victim of Germany's militarist ambitions in order to 
induce the Entente Governments to consider seriously the idea 
of a separate peace.” 


Not only are the diplomats prest into service, but the financiers 
have also been mobilized, says J] Secolo, which proceeds: 


“The best force of Austrian high finance and those persons 
who have widest relations with French and English capitalists 
have been mobilized to produce, through the mediation of serious 
financiers, the famous meetings of the ‘Yellow Internationals’ 
of Geneva and Lucerne. It works forcibly upon Franco- 
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British capitalists by holding out the possibility, by means of 
a general peace, or at worst a separate peace, with Austria, of 
saving the vast sums invested not only in Austria but also in 
Germany.” 





DYING SERVIA 
66 UT THE TALK AND ACT,” is the advice given to 


the Allies by the Geneve when 
discussing the case of Servia, and the Swiss journal 


neutral Journal dé 


alleges that while we have been indulging in high-flown rhetoric 
about restoring the ancient glory of Servia we have left the 
inhabitants to starve. Under the heading, ‘First live, then 
philosophize,’’ the Geneva paper recalls Lord Robert Ceeil’s 
declaration in the British House of Commons when he solemnly 
avowed that ‘‘the British Government was far from being 
disposed to abandon Servia,”” and that the Allies would obtain 
for her ‘‘the most complete reparation and restitution,” and then 


goes on to say: 


**No one doubts that such is the intention of Britain and her 
Allies, but will there be any Servians left to benefit by these 
reparations and restitutions if nothing is done meanwhile to 
rescue this unhappy people, which is dying of hunger and misery, 
to say nothing of the ravages of war? No one knows the exact 
number of lives lost in Servia, but, according to the most opti- 
mistie estimate, one quarter of the population has probably 
already perished owing to war, epidemics, lack of nourishment, 
and privations of every kind. If we merely count the men, and, in 
particular, the educated class, the proportion would be higher, 
Consequently the birth-rate is bound to be reduced for many 
years, and of what use for purposes of repopulation will be the 
ehildren who have lived or may still be born under the influence 
of so desperate a physiological situation? 

“Servia is not being revictualed, and her fate is a thousand 
times worse than that of Belgium and northern France, whose 
own resources are supplemented by the abundant and generous 
help of the Belgian Relief Commission, while Servia, poor to 
begin with, receives nothing from her allies.. The Americans and 
Swiss gave Servia some assistance last year, but this work was 
interrupted because the Americans themselves came into the 
war, and are thus cut off from Servia, and because Switzerlan4, 
being rationed, has no more food for export. . The Allies, in 
opposing the revictualing of Servia, have resort to the argument 
of the blockade, which would apparently be infringed if the 
Servians received something to eat. One day some gentlemen 
met round a green table and decided that, when a country was 
in the military occupation of the enemy, the latter was bound 
to provide for that country’s needs. But these gentlemen 
round the green table did not foresee the possibility that this 
enemy might not have enough for his own subsistence. As 
charity begins at home, an Austrian officer was quite logical 
in saying one day to a Servian: ‘If it’s a case of dying of hunger, 
you will die first.’ Other gentlemen, who still dine every day, 
decide to-day that, in accordance with certain established prin- 
ciples, the Servians ought to feed themselves, and that the 
Powers who occupy their country are in duty bound to assure 
them the means of doing so. Let all Servians perish rather 
than one principle! And if it be objected that, in spite of 
principles, the necessity of revictualing Belgium was recognized, 
there are people who will give the ‘stoic’ answer that the re- 
victualing of Belgium and northern France was a mistake.” 


While no official aid has been extended to Servia in the way 
of rationing her population, the London New Europe points out 
that nevertheless private assistance has been handsome and not 
British assistanee only, The New 


inadequate. Speaking of 


Europe remarks: 


“While there has never been any official succor to Servia, as t0 
Belgium it is of course to be remembered that the generosity of 
the British public has been perhaps unique even amid the 
boundless generosity called forth by the war. The Servian 
Relief Fund alone has received over $2,250,000 in subscriptions 
(exclusive of enormous quantities of stores), while the Scottish 
Women’s Hospitals and other institutions have also expended 
large sums in aid of the Seryians. But since Servia has been 
overrun, nothing whatever has been done by the Allies for the 
population which remains behind, tho private funds continue 
their work for the Servians in exile.” 
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MELLS: REPLACE sight and sound to a great extent 
in a new world opened up for us by Dr. N. E. MeIndoo 
in his work on *‘ Recognition Among Insects,’’ lately pub- 
The 


chief object of this novel treatise is to show that the sense of 


ished in Washington by the Smithsonian Institution. 


enell in the lower animals, but particularly in the honey-bee, is 
» highly developed that we have no more conception of it than 
the honey-bee can have of our own wonderfully developed sense 


of sight. Says Dr. MeIndoo: 


“It has always been a matter of conjecture as to how the 
various lower animals recognize each other, and by what means 
the sexes of any species distinguish one another. At first 
thought it might be claimed that sight is the chief means by 
yhich any animal having eyes can recognize other animals, 
yt after a second thought we recall that the eyes in the lower 
wimals are not as highly developed as they are in the higher 
wimals; and we know that many of the lower animals live in 
dark places and that some of them are partially or totally blind. 
for example, the eyes of some beetles and spiders inhabiting 
caves function little or not at all, and, despite this fact, these 
animals seem to distinguish one another as easily as do those 
ith normal eyes living in light places. Relative to blind or 
yartially blind species, touch may be the chief means by which 
they recognize one another; but during the courtship of cave 
spiders the writer observed that the maies recognize the females 
of the same species at short distances and even before the males 
touch the webs of the females. Touch, therefore, can not be 
ihe chief means of recognition for cave spiders, and perhaps not 
forany other animal. Since we know so little about the senses 
of hearing and taste in the lower animals, we may safely elimi- 
nate them as the chief factors in recognition. 

“As the lower animals do recognize one another without 
wing the tactile organs, and as their sense of sight is not suffi- 
ciently developed to be the chief factor in recognition, we may 
assume that the most important factor is some chemical sense, 
perhaps similar to our olfactory sense. If the olfactory organs 
ae the chief means of recognition, they must constantly receive 
stimuli in the form of odors, and these odors must be emitted 
by the animals themselves.” 

Dr. MeIndoo finds from his own experience that the human 
nose, tho far less sensitive than the olfactory organs of insects, 
characteristic odors 


an be trained to recognize a number of 


pertaining to the honey-bee. “Even at the beginning of his 
experiments he was able to distinguish the ‘‘hive odor’ (the 


smell of the bees in the hive, collectively), the ‘‘brood odor” 


the smell of the larvee), the ‘‘honey odor,” and the ‘“‘ wax odor.” 
\fter a few months’ practise he could recognize the three castes 
of hees—queens, drones, and workers—merely by smelling them. 


To quote again: 


“Old workers constantly give off the characteristic bee odor; 
and, when seized, they emit another distinct odor which comes 
from the poison ejected through the sting. No difference 
between the odor of a guard and that of a fanner could be dis- 
tinguished; the odor from each closely resembles the hive odor, 
that is, the odor which comes out of a hive when the hive cover 
is removed. A worker carrying pollen gives off, besides the 
hee odor, another odor which comes from the pollen. 

“The younger the workers the less pronounced is the bee odor 
emitted. To the human nose the odor emitted by nurse bees 
and wax generators is much less pronounced than is the odor 
‘rom old workers. Workers just emerged from the cells have a 
faint sweetish odor, but lack the characteristic bee odor, and 
workers removed from the cells just before they begin cutting 
their way out emit a fainter sweetish odor. 

“Old queens have a strong, sweetish odor, while the odor from 
queens just emerged from their cells is much less pronounced. 
The queen odor is very pleasant and is as characteristic for 
queens as is the hee odor for workers. 





HOW THE INSECTS KNOW EACH OTHER 


“The majority of old drones have a faint odor, while almost 
every young drone has a stronger odor. This odor is slightly 
different from that of young workers and is less sweetish.” 


By means of ingenious experiments the author proves that 
the bees themselves can distinguish a much greater variety of 
smells, and that these play a most important part in their lives. 
Not only has each hive or colony its own odor, different from 
that of any other hive, but the offspring of a common queen have 
an odor peculiar to their family, and each individual bee has an 
odor peculiar to itself. He says: 

“The hive odor of a queenless colony is perhaps considerably 
different from that of a,colony which has a queen. The absence 
of a queen odor in the hive odor probably explains why the 
workers in a queenless colony are irritable and never work 
normally. All the bees—workers, queen, and drones—in a 
colony carry the hive odor of that colony on their bodies among 
the hairs. This odor serves as a sign or mark by which all the 
occupants of a hive know one another. 

‘*Worker bees returning to the hives from the field pass the 
guards unmolested, because they carry the proper sign, altho 
the hive odor that they earry is fainter than when they left the 
hive, and it is also partially masked by the odors from the nectar 
and pollen carried by these bees. 

‘Bees kept in the open air for three days lose all the hive odor 
carried on their bodies, but each bee: still emits its individual 
odor. When a colony is divided the hive odor in each half 
soon changes, so that by the end of the third day the original 
colony possesses a hive odor so different from that of the other 
half of the colony that when the workers are removed from 
the two new colonies and are placed together in observation 
cases they fight one another as tho they had been separated 
all their lives. . ace 

“There has been much speculation concerning the ruling 
spirit or power in the colony of bees. The present writer is 
inclined to believe that a normal hive odor serves such a pur- 
pose. The hive odor is a means of preserving the social life of 
the bees from without, and the queen odor, which is a part of it, 
insures continuation of the social life within. As already 
stated, the workers ‘know’ their hive-mates by the hive odor 
they carry. This odor insures harmony and a united defense 
when an enemy attacks the colony. The queen odor constantly 
informs the workers that their queen is present. Even tho 
she does not rule, her presence means everything to the bees in 
perpetuating the colony. Thus by obeying the stimuli of the 
hive odor and queen odor, and being guided by instinct, a colony 
of bees perhaps could not want a better ruler.” 





LATH-AND-PLASTER TANKS—Considering the facility and 
economy with which structures of plastered metal lath can be 
made, it is surprizing, says a writer in Engineering and Con- 
that 


tracting (Chicago, September 12), more of them are not 


built. He goes on: 

‘Some fifteen years ago a mining engineer described a large 
smoke conduit for a smelter which was made by plastering 
cement mortar on metal lath. No forms were required and a 
very economical flue was produced. We mention this merely 
to indicate one of the many ways in which plastered metal can 
be used. A water-tank, 14.6 feet in diameter and 14 feet high, 
was built by erecting wooden studs to which were fastened 
wire mesh and metal laths, that were given several coats of 
cement plaster containing cattle hair and 10 per cent. of hydrated 
lime. The cement wall of the tank was made 5 inches thick 
at the top and 7 inches at the bottom. Each coat of mortar 
was seratehed as soon as it was sufficiently hard. The final 
inside coat was floated and a wash of neat cement and hydrated 
lime applied with a brush. The floor of the tank was concrete 
containing hydrated Time.” 
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STANDARDIZED AIRPLANES AN ERROR 
OW STANDARDIZATION MAY BE A HINDRANCE 


to quantity production of airplanes and their motors 

is indicated by Mr. C. G. Grey in The Aeroplane (London), 
of which he is the editor. . His criticism has special pertinence 
in this country, some scientific observers believe, in view of the 
fact that the Aireraft Production Board plans to standardize 
not only ‘Liberty motors,” but also airplanes. To those who 
argue that vast improvements may be effected by standardizing 
on a few types of airplanes on active service Mr. Grey rejoins: 


“It is, of course, absolutely true that if we could afford to 
scrap all types of aeroplanes and engines, except three or four 
of each, and could turn our whole energies to producing those 
types, we should materially increase our output, and should 
at the same time simplify the 





standardized there would have been no new and improved 
types constantly coming along as there are to-day, simply be. 
cause all incentive to design-new types would have been smoth. 
ered. The result would have been stagnation of design and 
disaster to the Royal Flying Corps.”’ : 





THE HOTTEST HEAT 

F MODERN SCIENCE IS CORRECT in ascribing the 
effects of heat to the motion of molecules, there must bea 
lower limit to temperature. Nothing can get colder than 
absolute zero, where the molecules stop moving altogether 
If we are to accept the ultra-modern theory of “relatiyity” 
according to which no speed higher than that of light can | 
attained, then there is also an upper limit to temperature 

point beyond which nothing cay 





work of supplying squadrons 
in the field with spares. But 
type standardization is a most 
dangerous game to play with 
such immature products as 
aeroplanes and aeroengines. 

“Tf aircraft were anywhere 
near their ultimate stage of de- 
velopment it would be highly 
advisable to standardize, say, 
four types of machine: a small, 
fast, single-seat fighter; a bigger 
two-seat fighter; a general pur- 
pose machine for reconnais- 
sanee, artillery observation; 
photography, and what one 
might perhaps eall tactical or 
corps squadron bombing; and 
for the fourth type a very big, 
multiple-engined, self-protect- 
ing, long-range bombing ma- 
chine, to operate in large fleets 
on purely strategic or political 
bomb-raids. But, all the same, 
type standardization can be 
overdone.” 


We hear then of a friend of 
his, an ardent supporter of 
standardization, who was hor- 
rified to learn that the British 
were using about twenty differ- 





ent types of machines on active 





Illustrations by courtesy of The Popular Science Monthls 


STEEL MELTS TO LIQUID IN THIS INTENSE FLAME. 


Welding steel with heat at 6,300° from an oxyacetylene blow-pipe. 


get hotter. Be that as it may 
this heat has hardly heen » 
proached as yet, tho in the othe 
direction temperatures yen 
close to absolute zero have ber 
reached. The highest tempen- 
ture yet obtained by man, ge. 
cording to Raymond Franes 
Yates in The 
Monthly (New York), is 9.4% 
Fahr., and this was momentar 
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only, being due to a high explo. 
sive set off in a confined spa« 
Until late years, Mr. Yates tells 
us, the greatest industrial heat 
was that of the ordinary fu 
furnace, in which temperatures 
approaching 3,200° Fahr. wer 
These 


are insignificant to-day in con- 


possible. temperatures 
parison with the heat employed 
in the commercial productior 
of rubies, calcium carbide, ear- 
borundum, graphite, and steel 


Writes Mr. Yates: 


New York 


“The two great allies of mai 
to-day in the production of heat 
are, in order of their impor 








service. If this were true when 

the statement was made, and it probably was, Mr. Grey thinks 
that at least ten’ of the types were out of date and ‘‘their con- 
tinued use is an excellent proof of our wrong-headedness in the 
past.” If another dozeh more or less up-to-date types are in 
use this is no more than there should be, and the writer adds: 


“The consolation about having a variety of types is that 
if the responsible authorities make a mistake over one type, 
other types exist which pull them through till the mistake has 
been put right. We made a mistake in trying to standardize 
on the B. E. 2’s, and the Royal Flying Corps.was saved by a 
weird assortment of French and British ‘trade’ aeroplanes 
rushed through in a hurry. We made a mistake in standardizing 
on the R. E.’s, and the authorities were then saved by de Havil- 
lands and Bristols and Sopwiths. We made a mistake in stand- 
ardizing on Royal Aircraft Factory engines, boti air-cooled and 
water-cooled, and the authorities have been saved by Clergets, 
and Le Rhone:, and Rolls-Royces, and Hispano-Suizas, thanks 
to the Navy, and not to the Royal Flying Corps of the period 
when the mistake was made. 

“But let any experienced Royal Flying Corps pilot try to 
imagine the state of affairs to-day if the authorities had been 
permitted to standardize solely on B. E.’s, F. E.’s, R. E.’s, and 
S. E.’s, as its four types with Royal Aircraft Factory engines and 
nothing else. And there is every reason to believe that such 
standardization would have been put through but for continual 
agitation at the period and constant criticism of officially de- 
signed aeroplanes and engines. 

‘Also it is well to remember that if those types had been 





tance, chemistry and electric 
ity. A gas composed of mixed hydrogen and oxygen when ignite 
burns so furiously that it produees a temperature of 3,600° Fabr 
Utilizing the combustion of these two gases as a source of heat, 
Frenchman, Mr. Verneuil, has commercially produced rubie 
by fusing alumina with a trace of chromium oxid as the coloring 
medium. So perfect is this imitation gem that it is chemical] 
impossible to distinguish it from the natural article. 

“The oxyhydrogen blowpipe is also used for welding 
The temperature of the flame is just beyond the melting-poil 
of quartz, and by its use tubes, flasks, and many different piece 
of quartz chemical apparatus are constructed. Quartz vessel 
are invaluable in chemistry. They resist most acids and rapi 
changes in temperature. 

“The next ‘step in realizing high temperatures by meats 0 
rapid chemical action was discovered by Prof. H. Goldschmidt 
of Essen, Germany. This is called the ‘thermit’ process, a 
it produces a temperature as high as 3,400° Fahr. A furious hea 
is produced by thermit because of the great chemical affinity 
existing between oxygen and aluminum. If granulated in 
oxid and aluminum are mixed together and properly ignited 
the iron rapidly loses its oxygen to the aluminum. ....-+ 

“After the reaction has been completed, the iron will b 
found in a molten state just beyond its boiling-point. 1 
oxids of many other elements act in the same manner. Ths 
makes the thermit process a very valuable asset to the mets 
lurgist and chemist. 

‘Not only has thermit proved itself an ally of the metallurgy’ 
but of the engineer and mechanic as well. It has been fow 
that if a small amount of titanium is placed in thermit, it formy 
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an alloy with the molten iron which makes it invaluable for 
welding purposes. A few years ago a fractured casting, no 
matter how costly, had to be relegated to the junk-heap. To- 
day, it can be repaired easily and perfectly by the use of thermit 
with a trifling expenditure. ...... 

“Greater even than the heat of thermit in the temperature 
gale is that attained with the flame formed by the combustion 
of the gases, oxygen and acetylene, in the proportion of 1.7 
yolumes of the former and 1 volume of the latter. 
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THAT “POISONED COURT-PLASTER ” 


T IS INADVISABLE to use court-plaster, owing to the 
high probability that it will carry germs to the wound over 
which it is applied. These germs, however, are not the 
products of German malice, but are the ordinary or American 


variety. Unfortunately a-tetanus germ born in the United 





In the apex of the cone of a flame so produced a 
temperature of 6,300° Fahr. is realized. The hy- 
drogen, which is freed from the acetylene, sur- 
rounds the flame and prevents a loss of heat 
and confines it to a small space. By a suitably 
constructed blowpipe, this little flame is used to 
great advantage even by a comparatively unskilled 
workman for the quick repair of small, broken 
castings where the use of thermit would be 
impractical.” 

To go further in attaining high temperatures, 
the greatest heat- 
The heat 


of the electric furnace is due to an are formed be- 


we must introduce electricity 
creating power that science commands. 


tween two carbon terminals, quite similar to that in 


the familiar electric “‘are-light.”” To quote further: 


“The furnace with which Moissan, pioneer user 
of the electric arc, conducted startling experiments 
and made many discoveries, is most simple. It 
consists principally of an are drawn between two 
large carbon electrodes and supplied with a very 
heavy current. The are is enclosed in the cavity 
formed by two large limestone blocks: In this 


ll ae 





simple furnace Moissan produced a temperature of 
6,300° Fahr., and, had it not been for the fact that 
carbon boils at this temperature, we can not pre- 
dict how much further the temperature could have 








HEAT SO HIGH THE WORKER WEARS A MASK 


A practical use of the electric arc, to weld street-car rails 








been carried. 

“The science of electrothermics has developed 
many new industries and substances, not only through the 
efforts of Professor Moissan, but many other investigators as 
well. Nor have all the industries founded made use of the 
are in their furnaces. Many, such as Acheson’s, for the pro- 
duction of carborundum and graphite, are of a different type. 
In Acheson’s furnace the substances to be converted form a part 
of an electrical circuit and offer such resistance that tempera- 
tures as high as 6,300° Fahr. have been produced. 

“Tt was by means of the electric furnace that Hall made 
aluminum a commercial article. Before his time it was a 
laboratory curiosity. Taylor produced carbon disulfid and 
Willson developed a means of producing calcium carbide on a 
commercial scale. 

“The highest temperature ever reached by man was produced 
a few years ago by two English experimenters, Sir Andrew 
Noble and Sir F. Abel. This was done by an explosive ealled 





Granulated Carbon, 
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A DIAMOND-MAKING MACHINE 
The simple electric furnace with which Moissan crystallized carbon 
and produced artificial diamonds. 


cordite, which is a form of smokeless powder composed chiefly 
of guncotton, nitroglycerin, and mineral jelly. When this was 
exploded in a durable steel cylinder, a temperature of 9,400° Fahr. 
was produced. This was due to the suddenness of the reaction, 
and, altho of momentary duration, it was an interesting scien- 
tifie achievement nevertheless. With the aid of cordite, Sir 
William Crookes was able to make small diamonds.” 








States is quite as deadly as one that originates in Central Europe. 
A writer in The (New York, September) 


finds no reliable evidence that any one, either friend or enemy, 


Druggists’ Circular 
has knowingly planted germs in court-plaster, or soap, or any- 
where else where the daily press would have us believe they had 
Nevertheless, he agrees with 
to 


been placed to our undoing. 


the health authorities that court-plaster is apt be germ- 


ridden and had better be discarded. We read: 

“The Circular recently addrest letters to the health depart- 
ments of all the States and twenty of the principal cities of the 
country inquiring whether or not analyses had been made by 
them of either court-plaster or soap suspected of having been 
contaminated with tetanus or other germs by enemy agents, 
and, if so, what were the results of those investigations. 

‘“‘We have received replies from thirty-three States and 
nineteen cities, . and in only one instance, that of Ohio, 
was there a positive statement that tetanus bacilli had been 
found. Twenty States and eleven cities reported having analyzed 
a number of samples with negative results, and twelve States 
and eight cities reported that no investigations had been made. 

‘*A number of interesting facts may be gleaned from a study 
of these reports. In the first place, it is evident that the various 
health departments are alert to whatever danger may threaten 
the public health, and are willing to cooperate in giving such 
matters due publicity; secondly, as shown by statements of 
several department officials, there is constant danger of infec- 
tion from court-plaster because of the careless manner in which 
it is distributed and used; thirdly, the itinerant vender is not 
the proper agent for the distribution of medicinal and surgical 
supplies and should be supprest; and, finally, the results of the 
investigation show the tendency of the newspapers to exaggerate 
such items in order to make ‘news.’ 

‘*‘Court-plaster, if we may judge from the statements of certain 
health-department officials, is not held in very high esteem by 
the medical profession. Because of the careless methods of 
distribution, and, further, because of the prevailing custom of 
moistening the product with saliva before applying it to a wound, 
it is almost certain to carry germs to whatever surface it may be 
applied. In view of the fact that the product is so frequently 
contaminated and its use, by sealing a wound and preventing 





















































































































free drainage, actually interferes with healing processes, Director 
A. B. Wadsworth, of the New York State Department of Health, 
holds that ‘the use of the court-plaster by the lay public ought 
to be discouraged.’ 

“The method of distribution by itinerant venders is attacked 
by several of the board officials, and this might not be a bad 
time to push legislative measures designed to curb the activities 
of these distributers. It has been evident to the pharmaceutical 
profession for years that the distribution of medicinal sub- 
stances should be confined to pharmacists, and that such 
materials should come only from approved sources.” 





PUSS’S PEDIGREE 
AME CATS are the descendants of wildeats, but ap- 
parently not of any one variety. Tabby is an animal 
of mixed blood, and not simply a common European 
wildeat, domesticated in prehistoric times, as used to be sup- 


posed. A writer in The Journal of Heredity (Washington) tells 
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THE HOUSE CATS ANCESTOR. 
One of the wild African species of cat from which our pets trace 
their descent. This is a half-grown animal which was domesticated 
by natives of the Belgian Kongo. It was photographed by H. O. 
Lang, of the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 











us that the probable ancestor of most domestic cats is a yellowish 
eat with tiger stripes, Felis lybica, which stillroams about north- 
eastern Africa, hunting mostly at night and living in holes dug by 
other animals. Jt is but slightly larger than the domestic cat, 
‘ and often marked similarly, altho the coloring is usually lighter 
and more tiger-like than that of the ‘“‘tabby.”” There is no more 
differentiation, however, than often appears between house eats 
living in the same block of a city street. He goes on: 

““Some thousands of years before the advent of the Christian 
era Egypt was a land of storehouses overflowing with the rich 
produce of the fertile Nile valley. Rats and other rodents found 
no food so available and no shelter so safe as that furnished by 
the Egyptian granaries. It is probable that the first attempts 
at domestication of the cat occurred when specimens of Felis 
lybica, which abounded in the region, were caught and locked up 
in the grain houses to catch vermin. 

** Appreciating the importance of such a protection to the pro- 
duce of the land, the wily priests soon established the cat as a 
sacred animal, which was to receive every attention from the 
totemistic inhabitants. Temples sprang up in honor of the cat- 
goddess Pasht, from whose name some think the word ‘puss’ 
is derived, and eats were mummified with as much ceremony as 
were men and women. The members of a family which lost a 
eat by death shaved their eyebrows and went into deep mourn- 
ing. A cemetery was recently discovered at Bubastis which 
yielded several hundred thousand cat mummies, many of them 
preserved with elaborate care. The present inhabitants of the 
country took sufficient interest in the feline remains to dispose 
of them as fertilizer at $15 per ton. 

**Perhaps the next nation to become interested in the newly 
domesticated animal was Phenicia. The hardy seafarers must 
have been greatly troubled with rats aboard their ships, and 
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found*the cats a help in protecting the pantry. In their travels 
the Phenicians evidently took the Egyptian cats to all parts 
of the then known world, so that many species of wildeats now 
existing along the Phenician trade route are believed to be the 
feral descendants, either direct or crossed with indigenous eats 
of the locality, of the Phenician rat-killers. 

“The Greeks probably had no cats. The ailuros which they 
kept on board their ships for killing rats seems to have been the 
white-breasted martin (Mustela), altho the word ‘eat’ is fre 
quently tho erroneously used in translating the Greek term, 
But the Romans evidently possest them, and it is probable 
that from Rome they were carried northward. As soon ag the 
domestic breed became established in Europe it began to eross 
and still does cross freely with the European wildcat (Felis catys), 
It is probable that the cat was brought by the Romans to Britain 
some time before the fifth century, altho the first mention of its 
existence occurs in the laws of the Welsh prince Howel Dhu, 
which were enacted about the middle of the tenth century. It 
seems possible that the European wildcat and Egyptian eat 
were of much ¢loser relationship than has been supposed, since 
fossil feline remains found in Britain bear just as much resem- 
blanee to the Egyptian cat as they do to the native wildeat of the 
present day. 

‘From the crossing of the imported Roman eats and the 
British wildeat evidently resulted the modern ‘tabby.’ But 
the Angora comes from another source. Just what this source 
was is not positively known, but it seems probable that a eat of 
Central Asia (F. manul), popularly known as Pallas’s eat, is the 


ancestor.” 





DRUM-FIRE 
N NO PREVIOUS WAR have the reports from artillery 


followed each other so closely as to resemble the roll of a 
**drum-fire” 


big drum. This phenomenon, first called 


by the Germans, and now generally known by this name, is 
analyzed by G. F. Sleggs in the London Times. Incidentally he 
shows that the sharp, distinct report necessary to its production 
is heard only in front of the gun, so that each side hears “drun- 
fire’ only from the other's artillery. The further one goes 
toward the rear of his own line, the more distinctly he hears 
the enemy’s fire and the louder it comes out above the muffled 
roar of his own guns. We quote from an abstract printed in 
Nature (London). Writes Mr. Sleggs: 

“There is a fundamental and peculiar difference between the 
sound emitted by a gun and that of an exploding shell. When 
the gun is fired the sound-wave produced is of a totally different 
nature from that produced by the burst’ of a shell. In the 
former case the impact of the gases leaving the muzzle, as it 
were, ‘strikes’ the atmosphere in the direction in which the 
gun is pointed, but the burst from the shell causes a sound- 
wave of uniform intensity all around. Every soldier who 
has been to the front knows that if you stand in front of a field- 
gun or naval gun while firing even at a considerable distance 
(several hundred yards), the crack is painfully intense to the 
ears, and may even Gause injury, whereas it is possible to stand 
close behind the gun with comparative impunity. No such 
difference is observable with a shell. 

“The wave of sound emitted by a gun is closely analogous 
to the wave of light emitted by a search-light. The intensity 
of the ray from a search-light only diminishes gradually, and this 
analogy is. borne out by the peculiar fact, familiar to those 
who have been in, the trenches, that the German machine guns, 
or rifle-shots, always seem as‘loud whether the width of ‘No 
Man’s Land’ is seventy yards or five hundred yards. One of 
the most wonderful, and indeed majestic, of all sound phenomena 
in connection with artillery is the great ‘roll’ that follows the 
discharge of a high-velocity gun. To hear this at its best, one 
must visit a part of the front where the contour is rugged, or 
where the landscape is well wooded, and where houses and other 
excrescences are abundant, as at Arras. The report of the 
cannon is followed at once and continuously by a majesti¢ 
echoing roll that may be compared to a mixture of thunder 
and the music of a mighty bass orchestra. This rolling sound 
seems to travel forward as tho it were following the flight of the 
shell, and is, indeed, mistaken by some for the actual sound of 
the shell.” 


The real explanation, Mr. Sleggs goes on to say, is that it 
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is a series of echoes from the thousands of heterogeneous ex- 
erescences in the surface of the landscape, combining to form a 
continuous trail of sound. The fact that this sound travels in 
the direction of the shell fits in with the search-light analogy, 
as otherwise this chain of echoes would not appear to flow in 
any definite direction, and thus ‘‘one of the most grandiose aural 
phenomena that the ear ean receive’? would not exist. He 
goes On: 


“The above considerations give rise to a remarkable and 
surprizing fact, which, indeed, arises in theory and is borne 
out in practise. This is, that at a certain distance and upward 
from the firing-line the sound of the German guns will be greater 
than the sound of our own, because we are in front of the Ger- 
man guns but behind the British, and altho the latter are nearer 
tous, yet the sound of the former will appear louder and sharper 
because of the peculiar nature of the sound-wave emitted from 
the muzzle of a gun, the noise being nearly all concentrated in 
the direction of fire. Thus, when approaching the firing-line 
before a big attack, the sound of the German guns often appears 
to preponderate over our own, giving one the apprehensive 
impression that the enemy’s artillery is in superior strength to 
our own, and it is only in coming into the artillery-zone that the 
British superiority is perceived. Another point illustrating 
this is the origin of the word ‘drum-fire.’ This term (7’rommel- 
feuer) was first used by the Germans to describe the effect of our 
massed artillery on an unprecedented scale on the Somme. 
Now to the British, who were, of course, behind the direction 
in which their artillery was firing, this term would never have 
occurred, for to be behind a British bombardment there is 
but little resemblance to a drummer’s tattoo, the whole sound 
being merged into a dull and heavy roar of guns; but to the 
German generals behind their lines every shot from the 
British guns would stand out as a sharp staccato note, the 
whole combining to give the impression of the rat-a-tattat of a 
nighty drum tattoo. 

“From these conclusions it will appear that. the farther one 
is behind the firing-line the greater is the tendency for the sound 
of the German guns to preponderate over our own, altho the 
latter may be in much greater strength, and the probability is 
that the greater part of the noise of firing audible on our coasts 
comes from the German artillery, and not the British, altho 
the sound of shell-bursts may tend to modify matters.” 





DENATURED HAIL-STORMS IN FRANCE 
MERICAN FARMERS who have seen valuable crops 


destroyed by midsummer hail-storms might weleome 

the introduction into this country of a French device 
which is said to ward off hail-storms or reduce their terrors. 
Incidentally, it is claimed that lightning-strokes have become 
less numerous in the vicinity where the apparatus — is 
installed. This protector against the elements is simply a 
system of lightning-conductors, a complex multiple lightning- 
tod, as it were, erected on the top of an extinct voleano in 
the Ardéche region, France. It is the invention of a French 
electrical scientist, Mr. P. Marcillaec, a former member of 
the Postal and Telegraphic Service. According to a description 
appearing in the Revue Générale de l’ Electricité (Paris), the efficacy 
of the invention was demonstrated without delay. On the very 
day when the work was completed a violent storm occurred, 
we are told, but it was noticed that when it reached the summit 
of the Chenavari the thunder and lightning ceased a little before 
the clouds came in contact with the-mountain, and did not begin 
again for a considerable distance afterward, about two miles 
down the wind.’ A week later another storm gave rise to a 
ball of fire, which appeared to fall in the middle of the “‘sweep- 
net,” or lightning-rod system, and then suddenly expanded into 
an enormous sheet of blue flame. Farmers of the region are 
said to declare that ‘‘the downpours of hail and the over-frequent 
ightning-strokes which formerly broke over the plateau and 
its environs have become very rare, and that at all events disas- 
trous hail-stones had been replaced by inoffensive sleet.” Even 
more convincing are the statements that an inquiry instituted 
by the Director of Agricultural Service of the Ardéche led to 
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the conclusion that there was a marked protective influence, 
and that another inquiry, set on foot by the Paris-Lyons- 
Mediterranean Railroad Company, induced the company to 
adopt this device for protecting certain sections of their lines 
which they are planning to electrify. The following description 
of the Marcillac apparatus is condensed from the French electri- 
cal magazine just named: 

“Chenavari is the terminus of a voleanic mountain chain and 
rises 508 yards above sea-level, and is crowned by a plateau 
of rock. On this terrace there has been erected, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, a cluster of posts. These are 
made of impregnated wood and are topped by metal caps con- 
nected by conductors. The caps are formed of large sheets 
of iron terminating in points; the conductors which unite 
them consist of fringes of reenforced barbed wire: their 














AN ‘‘ ELECTRIC SWEEP-NET"’ THAT WARDS OFF HAIL-STORMS. 


The apparatus set up on Mont Chenavyari, in France. 











length is about 600 yards and they contain some 12,000 points, 
or picots, 

‘Strips of iron are welded and bolted to the foot of each eap, 
and these run down the posts to the ground, where they are 
placed in trenches inside of perforated iron gutters filled with 
fine coke, which has previously been melted; the free end of 
each iron strip is provided with a jointed discharger, which 
spreads out in the ground; moreover, rods with hooks insure 
an intimate contact between the strip of earth, the coke, the 
metal gutter, and the ground which penetrates the latter through 
its perforations. 

“The installation at Chenavari has ten earth contacts of this 
sort; a supplementary contact is made, by a separate support, 
in a little spring. No copper conductors are used in this ap- 
paratus, to which Mr. Marcillaec has given the name of the 
‘electrical sweep-net.’ It differs in this from the ‘electrical 
Niagaras’ which were recommended a few years ago for the 
same purpose; these were composed of electrolytic copper of 
a very high degree of conductibility and of very large section. 
This gives Mr. Marcillaec’s plant a double advantage, that of 
lower first cost and that of less danger of being put out of eom- 
mission by thieves, who are strongly tempted by the more 
valuable metal. 

“Another peculiarity of the ‘sweep-net’ is the multiplicity of 
points; besides those of the caps, the points of the connecting 
conductors must be included, 7.e., some 12,000 more. Because 
of the property possest by these points of tending to equalize 
the potential between the conductors of which they form a 
portion and the surrounding air, there cam be no doubt that 
these numerous points act efficaciously in the discharge of 
electrified clouds passing in the vicinity of the installation or 
over its multiple salients. 

“The rock on Chenavari is so entirely bare that the watery 
stratum which it has been the custom to consider indispensable 
for obtaining a good earth contact was entirely lacking. One 
of the contacts, indeed, was made in a small spring at the foot 
of the terrace, but the others had to be made in the rock by 
excavating with dynamite. But in spite of such unfavorable 
conditions the results in warding off thunderbolts are said to 
have been excellent, which may be ascribed possibly to the large 
amount of iron oxid in the rock.” 
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POETS IN THEIR GLORY, DEAD 


He is-one of the youngest and nips} 
interesting of these soldier-poets, and his precocity is witnessed 
by the fact that he was only twenty-one years of age and a 


HE LATEST CASUALTY poets—Francis 
Ledwidge, the young Irish peasant—has brought up 
A list com- 


among 


again the tale of our sacrifices in this war. 
piled by Walter Graham, instructor in contemporary poetry in 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, is given in the 
Boston Transcript, where the literary editor, Mr. E. F. Edgett, 


points out that most of these young men 


later than Stewart's. 


captain when he died. The lean volume, ‘Marlborough, and 
Other Poems,’ which contains all we shall ever have of him, 
is too meager a monument for one who could write ‘All the 
Hills and Vales Along.’ 

“Robert Sterling, a young poet of Pem- 





physical and 
spiritual exigencies of the war.”’ Nearly all, 
it is further added, were university men and 
“The burning 
something to 


“‘were made poets by the 


had training in expression. 

emotions of war gave them 
express."". Mr. Edgett 
which critics will do well to heed in estima- 


adds a noble plea 


ting their value to the world of letters: 


“Could they have lived to recollect in 
tranquillity the feelings produced by the 
peril and enthusiasm of combat, some of 
them at least might have been numbered 
with the great. But they to speak 
quickly and often incoherently. They were 
denied the perspective of the years. It is 
natural and right for us to honor them be- 
yond the merit of their work. For they 
east aside any possible poetic immortality 
they might have earned for . ‘work to 
be done, and the righting of terrible wrongs.’ ”’ 


had 


Of course only poets using the English 


speech are here included. European na- 


France, have paid a heavy 
France, 


tions, especially 


toll in their young men of genius. 





never backward in remembering the services 
rendered her, has published four pathetic 
little volumes, ‘Anthologie des Ecrivains ee 
Fran¢gais Morts pour la Patrie”’ 
of French Writers Dead in Their Country’s 


Professor Graham, in starting some- 


Alan 
earliest call for 
and died at the 


Sceger, 


(Anthology 





Cause). 





AMERICA 8 GIFT FROM 
HER 


who 
service for 
age of 28, 
America had caught up with him. 


broke College, Oxford, who won the Ney- 
digate prize in 1914, was, like Stewart, yp. 
known to the world until the circumstanees 
of his untimely death brought him a measur 
of fame he might have labored long to secure. 


His poems have now reached a_ second 
edition. 
“Lieutenant H. Rex Freston, of Exeter 


College, who was killed in battle, January 
24,1916, was another Oxford-trained youth- 
ful poet. His volume, ‘The Quest of Truth, 
has many admirers, and his poems from 
‘somewhere in Flanders’ are especially strik- 
ing as examples of the kind of verse engen- 
dered by the stimulating atmosphere of war. 
‘Alan Seeger was the next to lay down 
his life.. ‘I Have a Rendezvous with Death,’ 
which curiously foreshadows his passing, is 
the best known of his works. On July 4 or 
5, 1916, he died by his own hand, after 
being terribly wounded by a German shell. 
Before his death, at the age of  twenty- 
eight, little had been heard of him. But 
when, early this year, his poems were pub- 
lished, and later, his diaries and letters, he 
had achieved a popularity hardly second to 
that of Rupert Brooke in England. 
‘“*Alexander Gordon Cowie, son of a 
brigadier-general and himself a captain in 
the Seaforth Highlanders, died of wounds 
on April 6, 1916, fighting for the relief of 
Kut, in Mesopotamia. He was educated at 
Charterhouse School and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. In choice and treatment of themes 
he had decided classical leanings, altho the 
tenor of his work is modified in’ some eases 





PORTS. 
answered the 
France, 

before 








thing of the same sort, prefaces by the re- 
mark that he 
died fighting for the liberty of the world”’: 


“should be glad to know of any others who have 


**Rupert Brooke, who died on a hospital-ship in the #gean 
Sea, gave better expression than any other to the bracing effect 
of the great conflict on English song. He passed away April 23, 
1915, and, dying, made us ‘a rarer gift than gold.’ None of 
the young poets who have gone has received more attention. 
His works and the facts of his life are now familiar to the readers 
of contemporary poetry. 

‘The Hon. Julian Grenfell, who died from wounds at a hos- 
pital near Boulogne on May 26, 1915, was a captain in the 
Royal Dragoons. About his life, as well as his poetry, there is 
something of the spiritual Titan. Before the Great War he 
saw service in India, and much of his interesting work was sent 
His friends attest his prowess as a boxer, and 
hunter, and all-around sportsman. And poems like ‘Into 
Battle’—written just before his death—are evidence that 
this young Englishman, schooled in the classic tradition of Eton 
and Oxford, might have gone on to greater things in poetry. 

‘Viscount Andrew John Stewart was killed in action in 
France between September 25 and 27, 1915. Little had been 
known of him outside family and academic circles when the 
war inspired him to clearer utterance. At the time of his death 
he was holding the rank of lieutenant in the Sixth Royal Scots 
Fusileers. His best known poem is ‘Sailor, What of the Debt 


home from there. 


We Owe You?’ 
**Charles Hamilton Sorley’s death in action occurred a month 


by an Elizabethan richness that cloys. The 
poetic accomplishment of Cowie has been overlauded, perhaps, 
but we must remember it is the work of a boy of twenty-two. 

“‘Seeond Lieutenant Alfred Victor Ratcliffe, killed in action 
near Fricourt, July 1, 1916, at the age of twenty-nine, is another 
young poet of Cambridge, who was a critic as well. ‘At university 
he was a friend of Rupert Brooke’s. ‘A Broken Friendship, and 
Other Verses,’ reveals his love of nature, delicate fancy, and 
vigor. ‘In Memoriam’ is one of the most successful recent 
attempts to write in the elegiae form. 

“Brian Brooke, who fell in the first day’s advance in the 
battle of the Somme, had previously seen service in British East 
Afriea. ny 

“Lieutenant W. N. Hodgson (‘Edward Melbourne’) is 
another and much better poet, who fell in the Somme advance. 
He is classed with Rupert Brooke and Grenfell as one of the 
three best poets directly produced by the war. His resolute 
‘Before Action’ is probably his best-known poem. 

‘Leslie Coulson, sergeant in the city-of London regiment, the 
Royal Fusileers, published several excellent poems in English 
periodicals. Before meeting his death, while leading a charge 
against the Germans last October, he served in Gallipoli, Egypt, 
Malta, and France. ‘But a Short Time to Live’ is the most 
rememberable of his works. Like the others, he left us rather 
a promise of good things to come than an actual achievement. 


To the foregoing we may add from our gleanings the name of 
the sailor-poet, Arthur Waldene St. Clair Tisdall. He was hon- 


ored after death by the Victoria Cross for saving wounded 
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#RENFELL, D.S.O. 
SOME BRITISH POETS WHO HAVE MADE THE LAST SACRIFICE. 


In all but Rupert Brooke the war first awakened the poetic fervor. 
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men at the landing in Gallopoli in April, 1915. An officer 
“T sincerely assure you that I have never seen more 
Also we 


writes: 
daring and gallant deeds performed by any man.” 
may add Lieut. Wyndham Tennant, son of Lord and Lady 
Glenconner, who on the eve of the battle in which he lost his 
life corrected the proofs of a volume of verse to bear the title 
“Worple Flit, and Other Poems.” 





THE FUTURE OF GERMAN SINGERS 


EVERE SCRUTINY is visited upon one form of peace- 
ful penetration, that achieved by the German singer in 
our musical life. And not only the German singer, but 
the German player. It has been urged against the German 
opera that whatever we may think of Wagner ef al., we shall be 
restive, if not worse, under the ministrations of German opera- 
singers. That 
end seems not to be a matter of doubt, at least to Mr. H. T. 
(New York). ‘‘When 


peace has been restored,’ he declares, ‘‘we can be practically 


is just before us for decision; the probable 


Howard, who writes in Vanity Fair 
certain of one great artistic improvement which this war will 
the German 
singer’’ in almost all countries outside of Germany. It will be 
thinks, for ‘‘Italy, 
This writer 


have achieved for music—namely, the eclipse of 


most noticeable here and in England, he 
Franee, and Russia have never tolerated them.” 
does not attempt to deny the genius of the German composer; 
but he does maintain that the Germans as a race are unmusical; 
and to be convinced of this, one has but to attend concerts and 
operatic performances in Berlin and other large German cities. 
Ninety per cent. of the perforn.ances he pronounces “‘bad,”’ and 


those that are not are “‘ saved from mediocrity only by the presence 


of artists who are not of German birth.’”’” How has it been that 
the German has gained such prestige? Mr. Howard answers: 
“The German is, if nothing else, thorough, and it is this thor- 
oughness that has gained a certain prestige for his musical per- 
formances. .A German manager would no more consider making 
a cut or altering a phrase in a Wagner opera than he would think 
of going without his beer after the performance. The average 
German knows his Wagner and Beethoven thoroughly, for they 
have been hammered into him in his youth. In a performance 
of any of the works of these composers, he would be able to 
detect any omission or alteration in the score, and he would, in 
consequence, condemn the performance, no matter whether it had 
been artisticaily improved or not, for of that he is not capable of 
judging. If it is not what he has been taught, it must be bad. 
“The drastic discipline and the rigid adherence to rules which 
exist in the German armies and which seem to make them almost 
perfect. mechanically exist also in their other professions. And 
music is no exception. They look upon it as a science and 
nothing more. Their orchestras, therefore, are generally satis- 
factory, and one seldom hears an incompetent orchestra or 
orchestra leader, either in their concert halls or their theaters. 


The men in the orchestras are drilled as severely as the soldiers 
in the ranks; the conductor is an officer who commands with 
a baton instead of a sword. But the German mind is not 
capable of understanding that music is first an art and then a 
science, and that the conducting of it requires a good deal of 
elasticity, and sometimes deviation from the written rules, in 
order to bring out the full beauty and meaning of the seore. 
The result is that even their best orchestras frequently give a 
dry and uninteresting performance, tho a technically perfect 
one, and the great conductors, singers, and virfuosi in Germany 
are Poles, Bohemians, Hanoverians, Croatians, or Russians, and 
are seldom of German birth. Nikisch, Mahler, Jadlowker, 
Destinn, Ternina are none of them German born. 

‘““We very frequently hear an artist spoken of as being a 
‘Wagnerian singer.” That viciously misleading epithet in- 
variably means some one who, not being able to sing any other 
music at all acceptably, tries to cover his deficiencies by devoting 
himself to the Wagnerian repertoire, declaiming this music in the 
explosive, barking style which this unmusical race has seen fit 
to call the ‘Wagnerian method,’ a method which in any other 
musi¢ would never be tolerated—except by the German public. 
Poor Wagner!” 

** Forte to them means noise,”’ says Mr. Howard, pursuing his 
** Legato has no meaning at all, and mezza roce 
But— 


relentless analysis. 
becomes but a harsh whisper in their throats.” 


‘*By their perseverance, determination, and self-confidence 
they have succeeded in ‘putting over,’ as it were, this vicious 
method of voice-production to such an extent that it is very 
generally accepted by the world at large as the correct manner 
of interpreting Wagner's music. This is particularly extraor- 
dinary in view of the fact that for years the de Reszkés, Ternina, 
and Olive Fremstad have shown us that Wagner can be as 
beautifully sung as Verdi, Gounod, or Donizetti. But, then, 
none of these singers are of German birth, which would seem 
to prove that Wagnerian music would be greatly improved if 
it were never sung by the native-born German. 

“Tt is an astonishing fact, so strongly have German 
singers imposed themselves on the American public, that some 
of the powers of the New York musical world are now permitting 
them to sing—and not infrequently—leading réles in the French 
and Italian operas, And any one who has witnessed recent 
performances at the Metropolitan Opera-House of ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’ ‘Un Ballo in Maschera,’ and Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia,’ 
written for a French libretto but sung in German by Germans, 
ean not have failed to realize the absolute incompetency of the 
German to do anything like justice to these musical scores, 
which require the utmost refinement of phrasing and diction. 

“It is characteristic of the race that, altho for years a large 
number of German singers has worked and been associated 
with Italian and French artists here, they have never learned 
anything of the art of singing from them. The German musical 
intelligence is utterly unable to appreciate how far superior 
is the vocal art of these other nations. It is not German, and, 
therefore, according to them, it ean not be right—altho it may 
sound better. A high note, to a German, must be loud,. and 
the louder the better. Quantity, not quality, is his standard. 

‘‘When this war is over, a change will come over the opera in 
this country. Once freed from the pernicious methods of the 
German. vocalist, to which all too many of our people have 
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become reconciled, we shall wonder how it was that we ever 
tolerated such inartistic singing.” 

Mr. Howard classes even the lieder singer with the Wagnerian 
singer. There is no difference between them, he avers, except 
that one is “not able to make as much noise and to make it 
for so long a time.” 


ENGLAND IN OUR’ SCHOOL-BOOKS 
ERMAN METHODS of teaching history have been 
frequently alleged as the explanation of the incredible 

Almost from the 





acts of the German nation in this war. 
start we have heard of this as ‘‘Treitschke’s war.’’ That he 
influenced the German mind to an extraordinary extent may be 
seen, perhaps, by an examination of our own mental reactions 
from the teaching of history, such, for example, as our early 
text-book treatment of England. ‘‘How does the ‘average 
citizen’ feel toward England?” is a question suggested by a 
recent book on ‘‘The American Revolution in Our School Text- 
Books,”’ by Charles Altschul. ‘*‘How, as a child in the publie 
schools, has he been taught to feel? What has he actually 
learned, from his text-books, about the American Revolution?” 
The writer of this book who attempts an:‘answer to these ques- 
tions is a business man to whom, says the New York Times, 
the questions ‘‘came with such force as to demand not merely 
‘consideration,’ but a searching answer.”’ It has not failed many 
observers that in the emotional outgo toward the nations at 

° 

war England has not come in for a large share. The ease is put 
here by The Times: 

**Every American looks back with pride to the Revolution, to 
the revolt of the colonists against oppression, the fine triumph 
of the love of liberty, the establishment of the free nation of the 
United States of America. So far so good. But in the attain- 
ment of some international understandings, not only breadth of 
thought but common justice, that is not far enough for the 
American to go. The colonists fought against oppression from 
England. But did that oppression represent the fine minds of 
English statesmanship? Did it even represent the mass of the 
English people? Whence did it come? What was its cause? 
What was this ‘England’ against which America fought? 

“It is easy to understand why from the outbreak of war 
sympathy in the United States has flamed forth in support of 
France. It is not on the surface so easy to understand the 
apparent lack of a similar sympathy for England.” 

Mr. Altschul’s introduction, written before we entered the 
war, runs in part: 

“We all understand that the historical origin of our nation is 
one of the causes which dampens the enthusiasm for England; 
we remember the political agitation which, years ago, aroused 
slumbering animosities at every election, and which, even in 
these days, occasionally fans the flames of prejudice. Besides, 
we recall minor causes of irritation which have, from time to 
time, sown mutual distrust between the two nations; and, at 
the present moment, we must make allowance for the pernicious 
effect of recent German propaganda. 

**But, in spite of the controversies which have at times raged 
between the two peoples, we speak the same language as the 
English; our customs have been fashioned after theirs; our 
legal procedure has been founded upon theirs; their ideas of 
government and their conception of liberty are ours as well. 
In spite of the wars we have fought against them, we have 
never thought of turning to any other nation as a model for 
what is most essential in our public and private life. . . . Why, 
then, have we not rallied in a much greater measure to the moral 
support of England in this world-upheaval? ..... 

“Tt has occurred to me that the explanation of this phenom- 
enon lies in the way in which facts of history, superficially 
studied without due regard to surrounding circumstances, deter- 
mine our views in later life; especially if lodged in that mys- 
terious storehouse, ‘the subconscious,’ during childhood, when 
the spirit in which instruction is given leaves a more indelible 
mark than do the facts themselves.” 


In his endeavor to discover what American children have 
been and are being taught from simple school-books about the 
American Revolution, Mr. Altschul examines both the books in 
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use twenty years ago and those now prescribed. The situation 

. . . ° 
set forth in the text-books as to our relations with the mother 
country is substantially this, as he puts it: 


“Up to the time when George III. ascended the throne the 
colonists greatly valued the connection with the mother country: 
the various distinct and separate colonies were at least as much 
attached to her as to one another; and many colonists remained 
loyal throughout the Revolutionary War; 

“In spite of their grievances, there was no general disposition 
to separate from the mother country before 1775; 

“The greatest, wisest, and fairest-minded of England’s states. 
men were against the King, and fought on many occasions ip 

-arliament in the interests of the Americans; 

“Pitt, Burke, Fox, and others, were, in spirit, the allies of 
Franklin, Adams, and Washington; 

“The responsibility for the American Revolution mainly lies 
at the door of George III. and the ‘ King’s friends’; 

‘Parliament was, at that time, not representative of the great 
mass of the English people; out of a population of approximately 
8,000,000 only about 200,000 had the right to vote; and many 
of. these were influenced by illegitimate, disreputable means 
adopted by the King in order to gain control of the legislative 
body; 

“The people of England, as a whole, were not, and under 
the circumstances could not be, responsible for the American 
Revolution.” 

With facts like these freely set forth, forty text-books in use 
over twenty years yielded the following, as summarized from 
the book by the reviewer: 


‘All deal fully with the grievances of the colonists; four of 
the forty give an account of general political conditions in 
England prior to the American Revolution, and give credit to 
prominent Englishmen for the services they rendered the Amer- 
icans; four make some reference to general political conditions 
in England prior to the American Revolution, and mention some 
prominent Englishmen who rendered services to the Americans; 
eleven make no reference to general political conditions in 
England before the Revolution, but make, at least, favorable 
mention of several prominent Englishmen; seven make no 
reference to English political conditions before 1775, but mention 
at least Pitt; fourteen of the forty make no reference whatever 
to general political conditions in England prior to the American 
Revolution, nor to any prominent Englishmen who devoted 
themselves to the cause of the Americans. 

“Of fifty-three text-books in use now, six belong to the first- 
named class, fourteen to the second, thirteen to the third, five 
to the fourth, and fifteen to the fifth.” 


But Mr. Altschul’s investigation did not stop here. As he 
says, this numerical comparison taken by itself might be to 
some extent misleading. So he examined into the distribution 
of the books, the ones most in use according to the classifications 
above. And from his investigation entire he has drawn the 
following conclusions: 

“The great majority of history text-books used in our publi¢ 
schools more than twenty years ago gave a very incomplete 
picture of general political conditions in England prior to the 
American Revolution, and either did not refer at all to the 
great efforts made by prominent Englishmen on behalf of the 
colonies, or mentioned them only casually. 

““The number of separate history text-books which gave this 
incomplete picture was not only much larger than the number of 
those giving more complete information, but the former eir- 
culated in many more communities throughout our country 
than the latter. 

“The public mind must thereby have been prejudiced against 
England. 

“The children now studying American history in the publie 
schools have a far greater number of text-books available which 
zive relatively complete information on this subject; but the 
- e . . J 
improvement is by no means sufficiently marked to prevent 
continued growth of unfounded prejudice against England.” 

The Times recommends the book “‘to the American public for 


perusal and thoughtful consideration.” It is not American 


research that is impugned, nor the accuracy of facts stated; 
but ‘‘an incompleteness that makes for superficiality and preju- 
dice, and that is responsible for an impression that is inaccurate, 
however correct the statement of narrow fact may be.” 
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A NEW “COMEDY GIFT” 


AS A NEW LIGHT BROKEN on the darkness of our 

national drama? Not a flaming electric are, to be 

sure; nor yet a feeble rushlight either. Something 
is looked for, surely, from the advent of Clare Kummer. The 
name itself set theatergoers puzzling in the midst of their laughs 
ever “Good Gracious, Annabelle.” They became convinced 
she was a real person when she sponsored “‘A Successful Ca- 
lamity.” Now that a third play, “The Rescuing Angel,’’ has 
emerged, and all three have been visible in one week at different 
New York theaters, it seems time to take stock. Mr. John 


Corbin, with amiable opti- 
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port is at hand, in the person of a rough Westerner who has 
very respectfully taken notice of her. Delicate and high-bred 
tho she is, she scrapes acquaintance with him— in flat parlance, 
picks him up—invites him to luncheon, and wishes the bill on 
him. Good gracious, Anhabelle! In the end it transpires that 
she has all along been deeply attracted by him. In faet—tho 
neither is aware of it—he is already her husband. How much 
of her conduct was sheerly unmoral, irresponsible, and how 
much the result of deep-hidden intuition and feminine impulse? 
Nobody knows—least-of all, perhaps, the author. It is enough 
that the situation rouses interest, piques curiosity, and is re- 
vealed with whimsical, sly, delicious strokes of character. 

“In ‘A Successful Calamity’ a financier, whose home life has 
been obliterated by the rush and whirl of metropolitan society, 
awakes to the true cause of his 
unhappiness. It is his money, 





mism, thinks a time may come 


and the social position which it 





when “we shall look back on 
theadvent of Clare Kummer as 
the most interesting event in 
the past decade of the American 
theater.’ This is because he 
thinks she possesses ‘‘a distinet 
and original gift in high com- 
edy.” He welcomes her all the 
more gladly because ‘‘ with the 
death of Clyde Fitch it seemed 
that comedy centering in the 
lives of intelligent and well- 
mannered - people had passed 


completely.” ‘‘The many,” 





he sees, now own our play- 
houses, and there has seemed 
to be “‘small chance for the 
portrayal of high-bred man- 
ners, for the delicate shading 
of character, for the play of 
intelligent humor, or the de- 
velopment of ideas.”” Even 
the managers have recognized 
it, as’ witness Mr. Daniel 
Frohman’s retort to one who 
proposed the production of a 
Greek comedy, that ‘“‘in New 
York there are not enough 





A NEW AMERICAN PLAYRIGHT, 


to go anywhere,’ because they 
can’t afford it. So he informs 
his family that he is ruined, and 
they rally around him in loyal 
affection. What fortune ean 
not buy, the pretended misfor- 
tune showers on him. Is there 
an idea in ambush, a moral 
lesson? Not for Miss Kum- 
mer. It is enough to develop 
} her characters in a mood of 
whimsical reality.” 


involves. The poor ‘never get 


“The Rescuing Angel,” re- 
cently produced by Miss Billie 
Burke, is credited with the 
| qualities of the two previous 
plays, but is thought less fresh 


and vigorous in development: 


“Tt is, in facet, rather in the 
nature of a repetition of * Anna- 
belle.” This time it is the 
heroine’s family that are stonil) 
broke; but the remedy is much 
the same. Tho engaged to 
‘the hoy next door,’ Angela, 
the angel, blandly announces 
that she will marry one of two 
opulent gentlemen. Neither 
has proposed, and she seems 
entirely unconcerned as_ to 


Greeks.” In the New York me eye ys who seats the “levity ’ 4 Wilde and ne which it shall be: but it is 
1 ‘ . . “subtlety” of Shaw, and beats them, too, according to critics who ick a, . oe : 
Times Mr. Corbin sets forth the have so far answered her challenge. definitely fixt in her mind that 





one of them is to be granted 








essence of this new comedy gift: 


“In its well-mannered lev- 
ity, its mockery of the soberer moral values, it reminds one 
strongly of Oscar Wilde. Atits best it seems quite as amusing 
and much more spontaneous. ee 

“Subtlety she certainly has. Let us not miseconceive the 
word. In the lingo of our popular criticism subtlety means 
Shaw. Never was a term so misapplied! Intellectual Shaw 
is, to the nth degree. There is no social or philosophic question 
of the time that has escaped his keen scrutiny; scarcely a phase 
of English or Irish, even of American, character upon which 
he has not generalized. But, far from being subtle, his intelli- 
gence is luminously clear, decisive. . . . ‘True subtlety is del- 
icate, tenuous, elusive—artfully revealed and even more artfully 
hidden beneath the obvious fabric. It slyly invites our serutiny, 
and even more cunningly evades it. It is baffling, mysterious, 
deleectable—superlatively feminine. This quality Miss Kummer 
has in as high a degree as Wilde has intellectual paradox 
and Shaw intellectual buffoonery.”’ 


With so much said about the general character of this new 
playwright’s work, he passes to individualize, beginning with 
the one that first took New York by the risibles: 


“The Annabelle play projects a group of metropolitan artist 
folk, the most stonily broke that ever graced Peacock Alley. 
Their last, best bet for food is Annabelle. But she, tho a creature 
of sables and orchids, has neither cash nor credit, and is actually 
ejected from her hotel. Yet luncheon is ordered and the table 
set, even to the gardenias. Ho, for a port in the storm! The 








the privilege of paying the 
family debts. Obeying an im- 
pulse, she elopes with one of them, only to decide, in a manner 
equally impulsive, that she has made a mistake. So she flies 
to the other quite undismayed, tho what she has now to pro- 
pose is marriage plus divorce. In the meantime the poor boy 
from next door hovers around, baffled and outraged. In the 
end it appears that all along she had loved the man she married.” 


Lest all the talk, by way of comparisons, of Shaw and Wilde 
should mislead, Mr. Ralph Block, essaying the same purpose 
in The Tribune as Mr. Corbin in The Times, tells us that the 
‘‘naive” and “highly conscious wit” of Miss Kummer, which 
“‘in process is highly sophisticated, ”’ is really in effect as “‘simple 


as the poetry of Emily Dickinson”: 


“Enthusiasms and generalizations are equally dangerous. 
So, lest a formula should: misinform a public that waits on a 
new playwright, it must be said that patient care will reward 
the searcher with at least one mild thesis. Here and there 
crops out a good-natured ridicule at the pretensions of class, 
not merely at human beings, but at what, through possession, 
becomes a particular kind of human being. ‘Fighting with 
your wife,’ declares one of Miss Kummer’s butlers, ‘is low. 
Leave that to those who employ us.’ And to a presuming 
master the disguised Annabelle declares, ‘Please remember you 
are talking to a respectable working girl, and not to a lady,’ 
with the master replying later in the same discourse, ‘Some 
people we meet socially should never be met except as cooks.’ ”’ 
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LUTHER FOR TO-DAY 


UTHER’S QUADRICENTENNIAL, coming as it does 

in the midst of a war with Luther’s nation, provides a 

test of Christian tolerance for Protestant peoples. The 
Boston Methodist Social Union has been beforehand in the 
observance of the anniversary date—October 31, 1517, when 
Luther nailed to the door of the Castle Church in Wittenberg 
his ‘‘ninety-five theses” contradicting ‘‘the Pope’s pretension 
to remit divine penalties for sin.”” The Methodist Bishop 


of the Church was Luther's fatal mistake, tho he himself always 
felt free to throw over any portion of the Scriptures that did 
not suit his purpose. If he had had great enough vision, he 
might, perhaps, have left the future unencumbered by any 
false emphasis. But let that pass! Before his death he paid 
dearly for his mistakes, and the reformed churches that haye 
slavishly followed the letter of his teaching have also suffered 
for their indiscriminating loyalty to him.” 


The Lutheran (Philadelphia) presents, from the pen of Prof. 
John D. M. Brown, an ingenious 





LUTHER TRANSLATING THE BIBLE. 








With him are Melanchthon, Pomerames, and Cruciger 


contrast between Luther and Machi- 
velli, his Italian contemporary. The 
latter’s name, he says, is associated 
with political casuistry, and his rep- 
utation’ is by eighteenth - century 
scholars described by such epithets 
as ‘‘Arch-hypoecrite’’ and “Old 
Nick.” German scholars of the 
nineteenth century, he goes on, 
“righted these perversions and rep- 
resented Machiavelli as the first 
modern to derive practical phi- 
losophy from history. They found in 
his manual of political statecraft, 
‘The Prince,’ not a deliberate at- 
tempt to justify tyranny, nor the 
effort of a discredited politician to 
ingratiate himself with the powerful 
Medici, but the patriotic program of 
a political scientist for the unification 
of Italy and her emancipation from 
the rule of the foreigner.” After 
pointing out these faets, which sug- 
gest the political teaching of the mod- 
ern German state and its remoteness 
from Luther, one aspect is presented 


as especially noteworthy: 








Hughes, speaking at this meeting, voiced the sentiment of regret, 
as Zion’s Herald (Boston) reports, that “‘the four hundredth 
anniversary of the Great Reformation should be overshadowed 
by the dreadful war for which the world largely holds the country 
of Luther responsible.’’ In the control of our attitude, he says, 
‘‘we may get a worthy example from the reformer himself,” for 
he had ‘‘a remarkable power of detachment that enabled him, 
even in the midst of his most violent controversies and cam- 
paigns, to write some of his quietest and most pacific religious 
meditations.” The Churchman (New York) retreats from an 
earlier attitude, and hopes ‘‘the Episcopal churches throughout 
the country will use the occasion . . . to sound a strong note of 
loyalty to the Reformation.”’ It thinks it would be ‘‘a pitiable 
mistake of sectarian patriotism if Germany’s past contribution 
to the spiritual life of the world should be slighted because of 
international hatreds.””. The Episcopal Church, we are shown, 
can go outside her own Reformation fathers when there is honor 
to be bestowed; but she does it discriminatingly: 

**We have, we trust, sufficient historical perspective to see 
that Luther’s work was not final; that he carried over into the 
reformed churches a type of authority that was even less elastic 
than that of Rome and which in the coming centuries was 
destined to cramp and perplex the work of progress in the 
Chureh. The authority of the Book substituted for the authority 


“Concerning the rights of the in- 
dividual, Luther says: ‘Nor are we only kings and freest of all 
men, but also priests forever.’ (In quoting Luther I cite only 
such works as are contemporary with Machiavelli’s ‘Prinee.’) 
Again, ‘A cobbler, a smith, and a peasant are all alike conse- 
crated priests and bishops.’ Machiavelli, however, approves the 
feudal caste system, which draws a sharp line of social demarca- 
tion between the common people and the secular or ecclesiastical 
nobility. In his statecraft thousands of peasants are inferior 
to one prince. The main foundations of all states are not the 
people, but the princes. ‘Men must be either conciliated or 
erusht.’ 

“The duty of the temporal estate, as Luther defines it, is to 
‘punish without respect of pope, bishops, or priests.’ ‘A priest 
should be nothing in Christendom but a functionary—if deprived ’ 
of office, he is a peasant or a citizen like the rest. The only 
difference is of office and function, not of estate.’ We are all 
judged by the same law; no elass has the right to claim im- 
munity. But Machiavelli advises his prince to do as he fears 
to be done by. He advocates any means to secure power, and 
predicts suecess for him who can best play the fox. ‘It is far 
safer to be feared than loved.’ The only guide of action is 
expediency. 

“Furthermore, the ideal prince should be an opportunist 
with regard to religion, counsels Machiavelli. ‘There is no 
virtue which it is more necessary for him to seem to possess 
than religion.’ The Church, whose headship the Medici family 
now holds, is to be used for political ends, for the liberation of 
Italy from the ‘barbarians.’ All this is contrary to Luther's 
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notion of the relation of religion to the state. The precepts of 
the Bible are the guide of life, and the sole standard of princes 
and people. The Church is not to be made subservient to the 
state, nor is the Pope to steal the rod of temporal power. In 
‘Address to the German Nobility,’ Luther writes: ‘The Pope 
must withdraw his hand from the dish, He has no more right 
to Naples and Sicily than I.’ Machiavelli would clothe the 
head of the Christian Church in velvet and ermine, and make him 
a worldly prince. Luther thinks it a distressing and terrible 
thing to see the head of Christendom living in worldly pomp, 
and wearing a triple crown, whose office should be an example of 
all humility. ‘A simple miter would be enough for the Pope.’ ” 


his 


Catholic papers, where they touch on the Reformation, see 
the work of Luther in relation to current events. The Catholic 
Citizen (Milwaukee) can not take the consoling view entertained 
by The Christian Herald, which it quotes to the effect that— 


“Protestant America ewes much to Luther—so much that, 
even amid existing trials and distractions, it should strive by 
enthusiastic, united effort to make the coming celebration so 
markedly successful that it will be long remembered.” 

The Citizen’s comment is that ‘‘among the ‘existing dis- 
tractions’ is the harrowing reflection that the present head of 
Luther’s church is in the submarine business.’”” The Sacred 
Heart Review (Boston) examines the Catholic claim that ‘*the 
revolt of the sixteenth century led inevitably to the dread 
catastrophe of the twentieth; that the: religious upheaval— 
started under the apostate Luther—sowed the seeds from which 
developed the pan-European conflict.” In the years to come, 
The Review foresees, ‘‘ historians will find for the present tragedy 
inciting causes more proximate to the event,” feeling that “ for 
them, no doubt, as for our contemporaries, the intervening three 
hundred years will free Luther from even the remotest responsi- 


bility for the devastating war.’ But The Review has more 


prescience: 


“The student of history, however, with his knowledge of the 
Christian world before and after the so-called Reformation; can 
confirm the claim that the world in its present crisis is but 
Luther’s world developed along lines suggested. by Luther’s 
principles. 

“The fifteen centuries prior to Luther’s revolt were charac- 
terized by the gradual assimilation of the doctrine of universal 
brotherhood and by the rapid sequence of events Galculated to 
establish permanently the gospel of arbitration. The Prince of 
Peace had entered in among men, preaching a message of love 
where heretofore the doctrine of force was held in honor. To 
the Church which he founded he gave the sacred commission to 
teach as he had taught, and as this teaching permeated society, 
the nations gradually turned to the Church to settle the diffi- 
culties in which they Were involved. 

“She was the great peace tribunal of the world to which men 
appealed not merely because they deemed it expedient, but 
because prompted by a sense of duty. Her authority was 
respected, her orders were obeyed, and her pronouncements 
accepted by both the sovereign and his subjects. This was 
because society recognized that the Church, with the Pope at 
the head, was from God, and because the varied relations of 
public and private life were colored and controlled by religion. 

“There were wars, it is true, in some of which even spiritual 
leaders engaged. There were differences between nations and 
disputes about national rights, but back of all this was an ever- 
growing tendency to appeal to Christ’s Vicar for arbitration, a 
tendency fostered by the teaching that nations should con- 
stitute a united family under the fatherhood of the Pope. These 
fifteen centuries were marked by the gradual triumph of author- 
ity over force as the controlling influence in society. 

“The work of these centuries, however, was destroyed by 
the Reformation. The unity of faith which alone could secure a 
united world was broken. The Pope’s authority was over- 
thrown by the pride of self-seeking men who could brook no 
restraint. Civil rulers made themselves supreme. The masses 
assumed toward their sovereigns the same rebellious attitude 
these had taken toward the Church. 

“Division, discord, and dissensions resulted, for when respect 
toward authority ceases force is the only court of appeal. Re- 
ligion lost ground as a molding influence upon men, for men, 
assuming a lordship which was God’s alone, rejected religious 
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teaching and ruled God out of the world he had created. Such 
was the ‘Reformers’’ contribution to social disruption and 
discord. Their principles, we may affirm, are now revealing 
their true nature upon the battle-fields of Europe.” 





GERMAN GUILT FOR ARMENIAN BLOOD 
EVER has Germany 
with the Armenian horrors as in the testimony of the 
Rev. Alpheus Newell Andrus, senior missionary for 

the Congregational Station at Mardin, Mesopotamia. The 


been connected so intimately 


plan to extirpate the Armenian Christians from Turkey was 
“‘made in Germany and suggested to the Turks by German 
officials,”’ he declares, with the further information that wherever 
the Armenians made a stand against their Moslem oppressors 
“it was German officers and German cannon that broke them 
up.”” The far-sighted Germans, he explains in the New York 
Evening Post, -were looking forward to the time when ‘they 
expected to gain complete dominion in Turkey, and they wanted 
to eliminate the Armenian question by getting rid of the Armenian 
race.’ If details can add anything to the appeals for pity and 
succor for this unfortunate race, Dr. Andrus has accounts of 
deeds that exceed in barbarity even those already recorded: 


“One of the ways the Turks went about it was to load Arme- 
nian men on goatskin rafts on the understanding that they were 
to be deported—and then they were taken out and dumped 
into the Tigris River and drowned. This was the fate of at 
least 2,500 men from the vicinity of Diarbekr and its suburbs 
in northern Mesopotamia. 

‘**Armed soldiers were on the rafts, which each carried about 
75 to 100 victims. Kurd boatmen rowed them out into deep 
water. Then the soldiers would drive the Armenians to one 
side of the rafts until they .tilted and dumped them into the 
river. If they tried to climb back on the rafts the soldiers and 
boatmen’ beat them and shot them. until all perished.” 


The Germans and the Turkish Government, Dr. Andrus 
continues, looked upon the destruction of the Armenians in 
Turkey as a cold-blooded political move, and gavé the actual 
execution of it into the hands of the Kurds and Turkish soldiers, 
who went about it with the ferocity of Moslem religious fanaticism. 


‘At first the Turkish Government objected to the German 
suggestion of the removal of the Armenians on the grounds 
that they were valuable as artizans and business men and neces- 
sary to the economic life of the country, but the Germans prom- 
ised to supply men to take their places. Having persuaded 
the Turks, the Germans then left it to them to put the plan 
into effect. 

‘*But the Turkish soldiers in some places could not overcome 
the Armenians. At Urfa, the city of suffering, the Armenians 
resolved to resist deportation and defend their innocent fami- 
lies and their church. They barricaded themselves in their 
stone houses in their quarter. For ten days they withstood 
all the efforts of the Turkish soldiery to dislodge them. In the 
end they would have prevailed but that German officers brought 
and trained cannon upon their stronghold and foreed them 
to flee. 

‘**Surely such a people should not be allowed to perish. There 
still remain of them to be cared for 6,300 in Urfa and near by. 
Will not the American people help care for them? Conditions 
in Mesopotamia have not been brought much to the public’s 
attention, for the reason that there has not been any one to report 
the state of things there, and because no report could get past 
the rigid Turkish censorship. 

‘*More than 30,000 Armenians were deported from Diarbekr 
and its suburbs. It was some of these who were dumped into 
the Tigris and drowned. The leading and rich men were among 
these. The others were detailed to dig trenches and to do other 
work with only an insufficient allowance of bread daily. Later 
they were shot in groups when no longer able to endure the hard- 
ships imposed. There followed an epidemic of cholera, and 
then a scourge of typhus. Before the war and deportations 
the city contained some 60,000 inhabitants. The last I heard 
there were only 7,000 citizens left there. 

‘*Women were clubbed, stabbed, or shot down on the Meso- 
potamian plains and left for dead in piles on the ground or thrown 


































































































into old cisterns. Some, coming to consciousness, crawled 
out from the piles and up from the cisterns and dragged them- 
selves up the mountain to our hospital at Mardin to have their 
wounds drest. 

“*Some of the Moslems at Mardin took pity upon more than a 
thousand babies of deported women who, in passing through, 
left those they had no milk to feed nor strength to carry as they 
went on to their lingering deaths on the plains below. When 
the local government officials learned that Moslems had the little 
ones they issued an order that whoever harbored any Armenian 
would be visited with the treatment dealt to the Armenians. 

“The Moslems, therefore, secretly turned the little ones over 
to Christian families, who clandestinely cared for them until 
their resources were exhausted. And now the latest information 
from Mardin is that unless funds are immediately forthcoming 
the thousand orphans must be turned out upon the streets to 
starve.” 






























































The Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief has decided 
that $5 a month per child will be necessary. That is about 
seventeen cents a day. They are reaching out for people who 
will to this extent add one child to their family and reckon 
the seventeen cents along with what is spent daily on the 
other children and at the end of each month send the five dollars 
to the committee. Dr. Andrus, it is said, himself narrowly 
escaped execution at the hands of the Turks beeause of his 
work at Mardin in aiding the suffering. He was ordered to be 
court-martialed, which under the conditions, he said, meant a 
*‘mock trial and the cutting off of the defendant’s head.’’ The 
American Embassy, however, heard of the order and interfered 


so that it was rescinded and a decree of exile issued instead. 





THE CHURCH AND THE CHILD-LABOR LAW—When the 
Federal Child-Labor Law went into effect last month, all the 
children of the country under fourteen years of age were released 
from labor in factories and workshops and restored to the 
normal occupation of childhood. The children thus freed, 
The Churchman (Prot. Epis., New York) observes, now calli 
upon the community, and in particular the Church, to furnish 
them means of recreation and education, fo the end that the 
full benefits of the law may actually be realized. Something 
is already being done, but there is a field of work which should 
appeal to parish workers, not only in the Episcopalian, but also 
in other denominations. As we read: 


““A unique opportunity now presents itself to the community 
to utilize this long-desired freedom for the children of poverty- 
stricken homes. Unless every child thus released from labor 
can be sent to school properly nourished and properly clothed, 
sent to a good school with good teachers, the full benefit of the 
new law will not be reaped. The Woman's Committee of the 
Council of National Defense has called upon the women of the 
country to help. A manifesto has been sent to the organiza- 
tions of women in the United States urging upon them to see 
that no more time is wasted, that more schools and better 
schools are provided; that full-time schools, schools with teach- 
ers well prepared and well equipped, with scholarships for 
children needing them, and with provision for the illiterate 
children of rural areas, are built up where needed. The sug- 
gestion is made that local organizations of women visit the 
school authorities and compare the school census and the at- 
tendance records; that if there is discrepancy here, they find out 
where the children under fourteen years old are; and that they 
render practical help to the Woman’s Committee by reporting 
the conditions in their locality as promptly as possible. Here 
an appropriate and patriotic program seems to present itself 
for the parish social service committees, especially in rural and 
suburban communities. What more appropriate and Christian 
undertaking than to see that every child in the parish (whether 
of the parish or not) has opportunity to develop into a citizen of 
whom the country may be proud?” 





FEWER THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS—Decrease in the num- 
ber of theological students this year is found mainly from among 
those who would have entered the theological school direct from 
college. Their footsteps now seem to turn elsewhere, perhaps 
te the- trenches. The figures presented by The Northwestern 
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Christian Advocate (Chicago) indicate at least that not many 
have claimed exemption on the score of theological pursuits 

. . . .. 
tho the daily press have mentioned some instances: 


“The various theological seminaries are reporting a yery 
marked decrease in enrolment for the current year. The General 
Seminary, New York (Episcopal), will have an entering class 
of thirty-five instead of fifty-five as usual. MeCormick (Presby- 
terian), Chicago, reports about thirty per cent. decrease from 
normal, The famous Baptist Seminary at Louisville has pe. 
come so alarmed over the situation that it has issued a cireylar 
to the Baptist churches on the subject. Princeton and Yale 
report a thirty-five per cent. decrease, while Boston University. 
through Dean Birney, has estimated its loss as about forty per 
cent. Those students entering for the first time are largely the 
men who have been actually in the work and are going back 
into school.” 





WRONG KIND OF CAMP-PREACHING 


OUNG MINISTERS accepting army chaplaincies, and 

others planning to take part in the religious work at 

our Army camps, may perhaps profit by a few hints 
which the editor of The Christian Century (Chicago has 
picked up from Army Y. M. C. A. secretaries. According to 
this writer, the latter feel that many preachers have been missing 
the point altogether. The Disciples’ weekly points out some 
of the mistakes which have been made by well-meaning but 
ill-informed preachers before Army and Navy congregations: 


“There has been a wave of ‘Christian-soldier’ sermons in whieh 
the preacher has clearly shown his lack of ordinary military 
knowledge, and the message came to naught. One preacher 
told the ‘jackies’ in a naval station that they should always 
earry testaments in their hip-pockets. Only their laughter 
revealed to him the fact that they do not have hip-pockets! 

**Just now there is a wave of sex-preaching. The secretaries 
are very much exercised over the unwisdom of the course many 
preachers are pursuing. They believe that the sermons, tho 
delivered with the best of intent, are full of suggestions of evil, 
They. believe this kind of teaching should be done in classes 
and by doctors who command the respect of the men as experts 
in hygiene. 

“There is also the rescue-mission kind of a preacher who 
delivers a message adapted to Halsted Street needs before these 
companies of men who represent the best homes in the land. 
They draw the net with all the emotional accompaniments of 
that kind of process, altho the War Department frowns on that 
kind of evangelistic method. 

“Tf all this unwisdom is being shown in the camps, it is clear 
that many churches are not getting the message they need for 
this hour. The preacher who will influence men at this wonder- 
ful time must have paid the price to think things through. If 
he has no ‘war-books’ in his library, if he has taken no pains 
to inform himself on the meaning of recent events, he can not 
be of help. 

“This is an hour when men might be turned to God by the 
million. If the hour passes, we may go on into a spiritual 
deadness which shall last through this generation. The hour 


calls for a message.” 





BILLY SUNDAY FOR THE TRENCHES — Since Harry 
Lauder ‘‘has gone up and down the lines singing his way deep 
into the soldiers’ hearts,’’ w hy, asks The Christian Register 
(Boston), should not Billy Sunday, ‘“‘who also knows something 
about men’s hearts,” go to the front and become a chaplain- 
general, as it were? The Unitarian weekly rates Billy’s preach- 
ing power as about fifty to one as compared with the average 
army chaplain, and suggests that he leave his Los Angeles cam- 
paign and go to France to preach to the men in the trenches. And 
The Churchman gives a hearty word of Episcopalian approval— 

“That is not a bad idea. The conversion of Los Angeles 
ean wait. But Billy, with his masterful blows against drunken- 
ness and lust and the grosser immoralities, might do an almost 
incalculable amount of good. We should hope, however, 
that he would put on the soft stop when it comes to card-playing, 
etc. But Billy, when there is a genuine demand for the soft 
stop, is pact master at shifting emphasis. We hope that. he 
will go to ‘ne trenches.” 
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It not only contains a large proportion of 
nutritious elements, but they are in a form 
that is easily digested. And they distinctly 
promote the digestion of other food. 

The tonic properties of the fresh ripe 
tomato—so perfectly retained in this tempt- 
ing soup—stimulate the production of the 
gastric juice and, when this is deficient, they 
even take its place to some degree. They 
render the pepsin of the stomach more 
active and efficient and thus enable it to do 
its work of digesting the necessary proteid 
elements. 

According to the old saying “a man is 


what he eats.” But modern science goes 
it one better, and declares that a man is 
what he digests. 

When you feel that you are not getting 
all that is rightly coming to you out of your 
regular meals, try Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
as a starter either for dinner or luncheon. 
Particularly eat it at your evening meal or 
any time when you are tired or “out of 
sorts.” 

Many hearty eaters find that by doing 
this they can cut out some of the heavier 
dishes and feel all the better for it. They 


eat less but get more nourishment. 


By the dozen or the case is the right way to order this wholesome soup. Then you 


always have it when you want it. 
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N the mountains of Kentucky there is a 

place called Hindman, and in Hindman 
shines every week The Litile Star, edited 
and published at the modest price of 
seventy-five cents a year by Monroe 
Combs, owned and managed by John 
Caudill, and ‘*‘dedicated to the interest of 
Knott County.” We call attention to this 
quaint and interesting little sheet because 
in a recent issue we find a poem that any 
famous magazine might be glad to print. 
Its author, a critic and poet well known in 
New York, has come upon a curious 
eustom among some religious Kentucky 
mountaineers—that of singing hymns on 
the telephone party lines. He has cele- 
brated this custom in verse appropriately 
simple and colloquial, and just sufficiently 
dialectal to be realistic. 


“SINGING CARR” 


By WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY 
Now glory to the Lord of*Hosts, 
from Whom all glories are, 
And glory to His tuneful saints, 





that live on Singing Carr, 

Where people say neo sinful songs, 
or ballets new and fine, 

But spread the Gospel far and nigh, 
by singing on the line. 

At night when folks sit by the fire, 
and pass the bottle round, 

They're like to hear the little bell, 
that makes a tinkling sound. 

Then one starts up and claps his ear, 
to hear who’s calling “‘ nine.” 

“It is the Saints o’ Carr.”’ he cries, 
“a-singing on the line!” 


“Come, folks, and hear the Saints o’ Carr, 
they're singing sweet and loud.” 
Then all put the flat bottle by, 
and to the box close crowd, 
So each can listen in his turn, 
and slake his soul with wine { 
That flows from lips o’ Saints o’ Carr, | 
a-singing on the line. 
They’s no corn-licker half so good, 
SO sweet, SO pure, so strong, 
As music made by Saints o’ Carr, | 
in some old Gospel song. 
If you should hear the Methodists, 
*twould seem a dismal whine, 
When you had heard the Carr’s Fork Saints, 
a-singing on the line. 
But best of all, us folks round here, 
we love to hear them sing 
That son’ belongs at funerals, 
“Been a long time traveling. 
It makes us sort o’ think o’ death, 
sends shivers down the spine, 
To hear it sung by Saints o’ Carr, 
Upon the party line. 


For each of us at last must die, 
be buried underground. 

I'm studying if, when safe above, } 
they'll come the tinkling sound, 

Some night, o’ that peart little bell. 
*Pears like my soul will pine 

To hear, in heaven, the Saints o’ Carr, 
a-singing on the line. 









Perhaps. poetry has been purified and 
strengthened by the war—wise erities tell 
us so. But certainly poetry has by the 

var been greatly robbed. Rupert Brooke, 
Alan Seeger, Julian Grenfell—these are 
only a few of the poets of authentic calling 
whose voices have been stilled on the field 
of battle. Not the least gifted of that 
singing company was Francis Ledwidge, a 
young Irish peasant-poet, who was a lance- 
corporal in the regiment in which his 





patron and discoverer, the brilliant Lord 
Dunsany, commands a company. We 
quote from the London Daily Mail this 
genuinely Irish song. 


HAD I A GOLDEN POUND 
By FRANCIS LEDWIDGE 

Had I a golden pound to spend, 

My love should mend and sew no more; 
And I would buy her a little quern, 

Easy to turn on the kitchen floor. 
And for her windows curtains white, 

With birds in flight and flowers in bloom, 
To face with pride the road to town, 

And mellow down her sunlit room. 





And with the silver change we'd prove 
The truth of Love to life’s own end, 

With hearts the years could but embolden, 
Had I a golden pound to spend. 


There-are few good sea- poems these 
days—what has become of C. Fox Smith 
and Sir Henry Newbolt? Here are verses 
with something like the right flavor 
robust, swinging, and nautically boastful. 
We clip them from The Westminster 
Gazette. 

THE MERCHANTMEN 

, By Morvey ROBERTS 
The skippers and the mates, they know! 
The men aloft or down below, 
They've heard the news and still they go. 
The merchant ships still jog along 
By Bay or Cape, an endless throng, 


As endless as a seaman’s song. 





The humbler tramps aloft display 
The English flag as on the day 
When no one troubled such.as they. i 
The lesser ships—barks, schooners, brigs— 
A motley crowd of many rigs, 

Go on their way like farmers’ gigs. } 
Where “olus himself has thrones 

The big four-master Glasgow owns 

Through Trades and Roaring Forties drones. 
The lofty liners in their pride 

Stem every current, every tide: 

At anchor in all ports they ride. 

They signal Gib., which looks and winks; 
Grave Malta sees them as she thinks; 

They pass old Egypt's ageless Sphinx. 

Sokotra knows them; Zanzibar 

Mirrors them in its oil: they are 

Hove to for pilots near and far. 

For them Belle Isle and bright Penmarch 
Shine million-candled through the dark, 
They're inside Ushant, or by Sark. 

Perim and Ormuz and Cochin 

Know them and nod: the mingled din 

Of cities where strange idols grin. 

The wharves of sea-set Singapore, 

Batavia and Colombo’s shore, 

Where over palms the monsoons roar. 

The opened parts of shut Japan, 

Chemulpo’s harbor and Gensan, 

Strange places, Chinese, Formosan! 
Head-hunters watch them in close seas, 

Timor, Gilolo, Celebes, 

They sail by the New Hebrides. 

Their spars are tried by southern gales, 

Great alien stars shine on their sails 

Set for the breeze or in the brails. 

To carry home their golden rape 
.A thousand courses still they shape 

By the lone Horn or windy Cape. | 
They've seen the hot seas’ dreadful drouth, 
The bitter gales of Sixty South, 
Disasters fell and greedy mouth: 


The menace of the berg and floe, 
The blindness of the fog and snow, 
All these the English seamen know. 


From Sydney to San Salvador 

They know what they are seeking for: 
Their gods are not the gods of war. 
And still they calmly jog along 

By Bay and Cape, an endless throng, 
As endless as some dog-watch song, 


The Yale Review prints the following 
thoughtful and finely phrased War-poem, 
We may not agree with Mr. Lewis's mp. 
terialistic conception of mankind's fing 
destiny—the idea of the merging of th 
body with the soil of the motherland }ys 
ever been a favorite theme of patriot. 
poets—but we can not fail to admire th 
nobility of his stanzas. 


PRO PATRIA 
By CHARLTON M. Lewis 
Remember, as the flaming car 
Of ruin nearer rolls, 
That of our country’s substance are 
Our bodies and our souls. 


Her dust we are, and to her dust 
Our ashes shall descend: 

Who craves a lineage more august 
Or a diviner end? 


By blessing of her fruitful dews, 
Her suns and winds and rains, 
We have her granite in our thews, 

Her iron in our veins. 


And, sleeping in her sacred earth, 
The ever-living dead 

On the dark miracle of birth 
Their holy influence shed. 


And, every hour, its crescent power 
The buried past doth prove 

In seed and bud and fruit and flower, 
In life and thought and love 


Our heritage of high success 
We hold by blood-bought right 
A thousand leagues of loveliness 
And seven-score years of light 


That light on their stern foreheads shone 
Who, in the dawn’s dim glow 
Strode silent into Lexington, 


Seven-score years ago. 


The sun rose. To the morning sky 
The fields of France shone fair 

Together, in the noonlight, lie 
The lion and the bear. 


But darkling in his wild-wood home 
Still lurks a wounded boar, 

With hoofs a-quiver and tusks a-foam 
To trample and to gore. 


The hunts-up sounds; the bugle-blast 
Rings challenge; and the chase 

Drives headlong to destroy the last 
Destroyer of our race. 


No lure of blood, no lust for prey 
Impels us to the foray; 

We blaze the way of breaking day, 
And darkness is our quarry. 


So, in the faith our fathers kept, 
We live, and long to die; 

To sleep forever, as they have slept, 
Under a sunlit sky; 


Close-folded to our mother's heart 
To find our souls’ release— 

A secret coeternal part 
Of her eternal peace ;— 

Where Hood, Saint Helen’s, and Rainier, 
In vestal raiment, keep 

Inviolate through the varying year 
Their immemorial sleep; 

Or where the meadow-lark, in coy 
But calm profusion, pours 

The liquid fragments of his joy 


On old colonial shores. ye 
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“A Military Necessity” 


—General Dodge. 


ROM its beginning, the Union Pacific has been “The 
t National Railroad,” a patriotic institution. 


Lincoln and other great men urged its construction for 
national protection and development. 


The prophetic vision of those who 
founded this great railroad during a 
period of national stress is now ap- 
parent in these times of international 
conflict. Again the Union needs its 
Union Pacific. 


The Union Pacific is doing its ut- 
most. to expedite the enormous war 
shipments from the Treasure States 
it serves. Grain, cattle, minerals, 
lumber, wool and oil are needed as 
never before. 


For new equipment alone the Union 
Pacific is spending over $16,000,000 
to give American people and industries 
still better service. 

This is aside from even greater 
sums necessary for double-tracking, 
additional yard .and engine facilities, 


Rochy Mt. 
Nat Park 


and other improvements designed to 
add to the traffic carrying capacity of 
the property. 

Just now some of our ordered 
equipment is unobtainable for im- 
mediate delivery because our Allies 
must be served first—so. we will win. 
The Union Pacific and The Union 
Pacific States must use available 
equipment to its greatest efficiency. 

The 41,000 employes of the Union 
Pacific and the 11,000,000 people of 
the western wealth-producing states 
now have an international obligation 


to fulfill. 


Were Lincoln to speak today in 
behalf of the Union Pacific, as he 
urged its building, he would insist 
on those high service standards for 
which we are striving. 


For information write to 
GerrRIT Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager, Union Pacific System, Chicago 
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——__ 
In deference to some hundreds of re 
from subscribers in many parts of the oun 
we have decided to act as purchasing agents { 
| any books reviewel in THe LITERARY Dicesy, 
Orders for such books will hereafter be prom “4 
filled on receipt of the purchase price, cht a | 
postage added, when required. Orders shoy | 

| be addrest to Funk & Wagnalls Compan 
854-360 Fourth Avenue, New York Cit y 




























































HE: secret of his remark- 

able record for satisfactory 

adjustments was his strat- 

egy intyping out the document 

8 : en his Corona, and thus_bring- 

ing matters to a conclusion in 
S the one interview. 


































hehe hat MR. GERARD’S FOUR YEARS IN 
| GERMAN) 





Gerard, James W. My Four Years in Germany, 


, Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 450. New York: & 
eld it up—take tt id Yyou— typew rite inguin Doran Company. $2 net. Postage, 16 centa "= 
, ‘ . 
Ambassador Gerard’s much-heralded go. 


count of his long sojourn in Germany js 
last available in book form, and a high! 


HOSE same unique qualities interesting and thought-compelling yolyp, 


of convenience and portabil- it proves to be. It is in every respect q 
ity, which commend Corona important historical document, degpiy 
the chatty and easy style in which it i 


for use at the office or afield, are no itt 1 th illumined’ 

: . written, and throws an illuminating igh 
less valuable in the quiet comfort | upon many dark places in Europea 
of your home : diplomacy and modes of thought. Th 
ambassador does not mince matters; }y 


So simple that anyone can operate it, and 3 
talks right out and shows neither fear x 


never in the way, for when it’s not in use, 

you can fold Corona into its neat traveling favor. Yet, while he tells much, and th 

case, or tuck it away in a desk drawer. } of great moment, he impresses one throug). 
out with his ability, were it advisable 

permissible, to tell a great deal mon 

His book will furnish convincing proof, i 


Corona weighs but six pounds. It can 
be carried in one hand, and’ when you 


travel it travels with you, your personal any American still feels the need of proc 
writing machine. Complete with case, of the sinister intentions of the ruling 
Corona costs $50. Described in our inter- i powers in Germany, and of their utter dis 


esting booklet No. 14, sent on request. - | regard of all recognized conventions 
ethieal or political, in an effort to attai 
their ambitions. Mr. Gerard is not om 
of those persons who underestimate th 
strength or the capacity for resistance ; 
the Central Powers. He sounds 


| 

i 

| in his 
preface a solemn note of warning to ove-| 
sanguine individuals who imagine that th: | 
i war had been practically won by our e- 
i 

| 

j 

j 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO.., Inc., Groton, N.Y. 
New York :: Chicago :: San Francisco 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 


ThePersonal “WritingMachine trance into the struggle. His declaration 
c 


which is well worth quoting, runs in part 





**T want to bring home to our people th 
gravity of the situation. I want to t 
them that the military and naval power 
the German Empire is unbroken. 
Americans do not grasp either the magi: 
tude or the importance of this war. . 
The nine million men (still left to Ge 
many), and more, for at least four hundr 
thousand come of military age in Germai 
every year, because of their experience 
two and a half years of war are better a 
more efficient soldiers than at the ti 
when they were called to the colors. The 
officers know far more of the seience of t) 
war and the men themselves now have t 
skill and bearing of veterans. Nor sho 
any one believe that Germany will bred] 
under starvation or make peace becau] 
of revolution: The German nation 
not one which makes revolutions. The 
will be scattered riots in Germany, but 
simultaneous rising of the whole peopk| 
, We are engaged in a war against t 
greatest military power the world has ev 
seen; against a people whose country ¥ 
for so many centuries a theater of devasts 
ing wars that fear is bred into the ve 
marrow of their souls, making them rea 
to submit their lives and fortunes to 
autocracy which for centuries has grou 
their faces, but which has promised the 
as a result of the war not only security, bu 
riches untold and the dominion of th 
world; a people which, as from a hig 
mountain, has looked upon the cities of t 
world and the glories of them and has bee 
promised these cities and their glone 
by the devils of autocracy and of war. . 
We stand in great peril, and only the & 














Every man in the Army, Navy, or any other branch of the war service, should have a French 
vocabulary. He will need it constantly when he is actually engaged in the war and comes 
into daily contact with the French people. It will help him to understand his allies better and 
it will add immens:ly to his personal comfo: 2 gap = and pleasure while he is in France. 
These two books supply at small cost just what is ne 


P ~ 
Focket-Sized Dictionary Cassell’ $ New FRENCH DICTIONARY 
‘rench-English and English-French 
This handy little volume weighs only a few | Edited by James Boielle, B.A. A larger and 
ounces and yet it contains the k'rench transla- | more comprehensive volume, with 12 39 pages 
tions of over 16,000 English words and the En- | and over 150,000 vocabulary terms. Contains 
glish meanings ‘of the same number of French |  rench- English and English-French vocabu- 
words. Contains also tables of weights and | laries and gives careful and simple explana- 
measures, m-nu terms, money valuesin+s rench, | tionsof all pronunciations. The book explains 
English and American currency and a wealth many necessary points of French grammar, 
of other information needed by the American | and includes tables of weights and measures, 
in France. This is just the book to help you in eee va liste of proper names, etc., etc. 
conversation with your French comrades. | Size 54 2% inches, Durably bound in 
Handy pocket size for odd-moment studv or | cloth, $1. "50 1 net; $1. 77 by mail. Thumb-notch 
quick reference. 5760p. Bound in Full Red | index, 50 cents extra. Critical Review, Paris, 
Flexible Leather, $1.00 postpaid; in substan- | says this is “‘The best French and English 


















tial cloth, 60 cents net; by mail 64 cents. Dictionary of ordinary size in existence. 3 7 
For pocket or kit, one of these books is absolutely necessary to the American who goesto France. Get cae of them NOW ercise of ruthless realism ean win this i 
and start building up your French vocabulary against the time when you'll be talking with the “‘po' x for us If we had staved out and the 















FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, _- 354-360 Fourth palin "New York war had been drawn or won by Germalj 
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would have been attacked, and that 


we Rss: “A 
while Europe stood grinning by. 


This is forceful writing, and its import is 
sufficiently ominous, but Mr. Gerard justi- 
fies his utterances in the body of the book. 
He tells, in intensely interesting fashion, of 
the evasiveness of the German Govern- 
ment. He writes of German court life 
with keen insight; and shows how the whole 
system of the country, from the top to the 
bottom, is antagonistic to democracy. 
His pen-pictures of the leading men in 


Germany — kings, generals, chancellors, 
great nobles, government officials —are 
particularly good. He is a shrewd ob- 


server and can hit off a man’s character in a 
few crisp sentences. Contrary to one’s 
preconceived ideas, he rather admires the 
Crown Prince, tho pointing out his mania 
for war. He quotes the heir apparent as 
saying that there would be war, if not in 
his father’s time, then surely when he came 
to the throne, ‘for the fun of it,” if for no 
other reason. There are descriptions of 
many interviews with the Kaiser, altho 
no conversations are given when the am- 
bassador was the Emperior’s guest, in 
Berlin, on board the royal yacht at Kiel, or 
elsewhere, only official utterances of the 
monarch being reported for us. One of 
these interviews, in whieh the Emperor 
wrote on telegraph-blanks a personal mes- 
sage for President Wilson, reproduced in 
faesimile-in the book, is highly enlight- 
ening, both for what it says and what it 
does not say. The treatment of war- 
prisoners, a subject upon which Mr. 
Gerard made most careful investigations, 
the handling of Americans who wished to 
return to the United States, the scenes in 
Berlin at the time of the declaration of 
war, and kindred matters, are discust fully 
and freely. 

Mr. Gerard has quite a keen sense of 
humor, which flashes out now and again. 
For instance, in describing the treasonable 
remarks of a German-American, Maurice 
Sanborn, at the Embassy, he says: ‘*The 
American newspapers stated that I called 
a servant and had him thrown out. This 
statement is not entirely true. I selfishly 
kept that pleasure for myself.” Of the 
present Chancellor he remarks: ‘‘He is a 
Prussian bureaucrat. No further deserip- 
tion is necessary."" Throughout the book 
emphasis is laid upon the hatred of America 
exprest by. all classes in Germany be- 
cause we furnished ammunition to the 
Allies. Even the Emperor was a victim 
of this unreasoning prejudice, refusing to 
see Mr. Gerard for some weeks on the ground 
that he was *‘the ambassador of a country 
which furnishes arms and ammunition to 
the enemies of Germany.’’ This was but 
one of many slights and rudenesses that 
Mr. Gerard bore with dignity and spirit. 
The German Government even went so 
far, when diplomatic relations were broken 
after the cutting off of the ambassador’s 
telephone and the refusal to him of all 
telegraph privileges, as to attempt to 
coerce him into signing a treaty reaffirming 
that made between Prussia and the United 
States in 1799, with various clauses added 
of a nature favorable toGermany. To this, 
in the circumstances, impudent request 
Mr. Gerard replied: ‘‘Why do you ask 
an ambassador who is held as a prisoner 
to sign this? After your threat to keep 
Americans here, and after reading this 
document, even if I had authority to sign 
it I would stay here until hell freezes over 
before I would put my name to such a 
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SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


Adopted as standard equipment by more than twenty 
American manufacturers because it is 


Correct in principle 
_._ Simple in construction 
-|  Unfailing in performance 
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For men and wo- 
men wh want 
to know what 
Work they are best fitted for 
and for al! interested in 
teaching or practising vo 
cational guidance, the 
most complete and practical book on this subject is 

HOW TO CHOOSE THE R'CHT VOCATION 
by the expert Vocational Counselor Holmes W. Merton. Ex 
plains how to analyze an individual’ s abilities and inclinatiors 
and direct him into the work which offers the best prospects of 
success and satisfaction, and how to develop and bring out his 
Ps Describes the requirements of 1400 distinct 
on *. L. Jacobs, Director of Industrial Education and 
Vocational Guidai ce, Dept. of Rducation, San Francisco, says 
**This book is one of the best on the market for beginners in th 
field of Vocational Counseling, as well as for independent study by 
mature persons who are interested in coming to conclusions re 
warding their own vocational prospects. Hundreds of Teachers as 
well as social workers are to-day desperately in need of just some 
such book as Merton’s.’’ 

Cloth bound, $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 

VUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-860 Fourth Ave., New York 
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CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


“The kind with the Foster 
Friction Plug that prevents slipping— 
and no holes to track mud and dirt 
into the house.” 





CUSHION HEEL 
caster RUBEER rp 





50c. attached, black, white or tan. For 
men, women and children, all dealers 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster Friction Plug 
which Prevents Slipping 











| paper.”’ A few extracts from this finished 


exposé of Prussianism and of the military 
intrigue that stretches like a spider’s web 
over all phases of German life, the more 
convincing because of the absence of all 
attempt at literary effort, will give some 
idea of the quality of this book, which 
practically takes us behind the scenes and 
shows us the amazing schemes of these 
graspers at world-dominion without gloss 
or extenuation: 


‘During this winter Germans from the 
highest down tried to impress me with the 
great danger which they said threatened 
America from Japan. . . . Possibly much of 
the prejudice in America against the 
Japanese was cooked up by the German 
propagandists, whom we have later learned 
to know so well.” 

“Tf there is one talent which the Ger- 
mans superlatively lack, it is that of ruling 
over other peoples and inducing other 
people to become part of their nation.” 

“To the outsider the Germans seem a 
fierce and martial nation. But, in reality, 
the mass of the Germans, in consenting to 
the great sacrifice entailed by their enor- 
mous preparations for war, have _ heen 
actuated by fear. . . . I'am convinced that 
the fear of war, induced by hereditary in- 
stinet, caused the mass of the Germans to 
become the tools and dupes of those who 
played upon this very fear in order to 
create a military autocracy.” 

“* Autocracy saw that if it was to keep its 
hold upon Germany it must lead the na- 
tion into a’short and successful war. This 
is no new trick of a ruling and aristocratic 
class. From the days when the patricians 
of Rome forced the people into war when- 
ever the people showed a disposition to 
demand their rights, autoecracies have 
always turned to war as the best antidote 
against the spirit of democracy.” 

“It was the entry of England into the 
war, in defense of the rights of small na- 
tions, in defense of the guaranteed neu- 
trality of Belgium, which saved the world 
from the harsh dominion of the conquest- 
hungry Prussians, and therefore saved as 
well the two Americas and their protecting 
doctrine of President Monroe.” 

“The position of the world in arms with 
reference to Germany is simply this: It 
is impossible to make peace with Germany 
as at present constituted, because that 
peace will be but a truce, a short breathing- 
space before the German military autocrats 
again send the sons of Germany to death 
in the trenches for the advancement of the 
system.” 

“In the dark, cold northern plains of 
Germany there exists an autocracy, de- 
ceiving a great people, poisoning their 
minds from one generation to another, and 
preaching the virtue and necessity of war; 
and until that autocracy is either wiped 
out or made powerless, there can be no 
peace on earth.” 

“‘Germany is possest yet of immense 
military power, and, to win, the nations 
opposed to Germany must learn to think 
in a military way. The mere entrance 
even of a great nation like our own into 


the war, means nothing in a military way ° 


unless backed by military power.” 

‘“‘There must be no German peace. The 
old régime, left in control of Germany, of 
Bulgaria, of Turkey, would only seek a 
favorable moment to renew the war, to 
strive again for the mastery of the world.” 


RECENT FICTION 


Hall, Holworthy. Dormie One, and Other Golf 
Stories. 8vo, xvii-349. New York: The Century 
Company. $1.35 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

A writer of golf stories who in a preface 
starts by making Vergil, Herodotus, 
George Herbert, John Ray, and (horribile 
dictu) even the Bible talk golf may be 
trusted to tell tales of the game that are 
good—the reader may define ‘‘good’”’ to 
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But the ‘‘gentle reader” 
should be warned that golf has a voeg- 
bulary of its own as technical as the game 
of war, and by this it camouflages play and 
sentiment so that only the initiated ean 


suit himself. 


fully gain its meaning. A ‘“‘putt”’ differs 
in sound and action from the verb “put,” 
A “‘mashie”’ has nothing to do with a blow 
in the face. A “driver” has no sex. 
neither does it deal with horse, auto, 
engine, or other agent or instrument of 
traction. ‘‘Birdies” and “eagles” in golf 
wear no feathers. As Mr. Hall uses the 
full vocabulary, it takes a golfer to ap- 
preciate his stories. The first story is one 
of finesse worthy of—German diplomacy, 
and much cleverer. The second is a bit 
drawn out. The fourth, in many ways the 
best in the book, should be read by many 
others than golfers, tho only the latter 
can appreciate the exquisite and winning 
pathos which crowns it queen of stories 
of the royal game. It alone is worth the 
price of several collections. The seventh 
and last but one gives its title to the book 
—Mr. “‘ Hall” here insists on ‘‘the odd.” 
This collection of tales, none of which is 
impossible (if indeed any is improbable), 
will be the joy of many a golfer second only 
to plaving the game. The reviewer (who, 
tho a ‘‘duffer,”’ plays the course) has found 
in it keen enjoyment, and recommends 
it for stormy Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays when the bag stays in the locker, 

Conrad, Joseph. The Shadow Line. 


New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 
12 cents. 


Of all modern sea-story writers none has 
a more indescribable power and charm than 
Joseph Conrad. He excels in method, in 
style, in choice of language, and, under 
and through all, in spirit. The ‘‘shadow 
line marks the period of life when one 
perceives ahead a shadow line warning one 
that the region of early youth, too, must 
be left behind,’’ and a period when come 
rash moments when the still young “are 
inclined to commit rash actions, such as 
getting married suddenly or else throwing 
up a job for no reason.’’ The narrator, 
mate of a steamship in an Eastern port, 
suddenly ‘‘chucked his berth,”’ intending to 
“go home.’”’ Here the author has his 
opportunity, for, in describing the ‘‘ Officers’ 
Sailors’ Home” and the harbor office, he 
can create his atmosphere of sea and 
sea-conditions. Then the mate assumes 
command of a sailing-vessel, and we reach 
the real story of a twenty-one days’ voyage 
between Bangkok and Singapore. There 
is a lifetime crowded into the experiences of 
those twenty-one days of agony, for the 
crew is stricken with fever; he lacks 
sufficient quinin, due to his own lack of 
foresight, and one of the crew is under the 
superstitious spell of the former captain’s 
death, and they are all tortured by con- 
tinuous nights and days of unearthly and 
unnatural calm. Those were days to try 
men’s souls. Mr. Conrad portrays graphi- 
cally and convincingly the crew, struggling 
in their frenzied and feverish condition to 
do their duties and help the captain, who 
says at last, ‘‘Not tired—I feel old. All of 
you on shore look to me just a lot of skittish 
youngsters that have never known a care 
in the world.” 


Pp. 197. 
Postage, 


Rice, Alice Hegan. Calvary Alley.~ Pp. 413. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.35. Postage, 
12 cents. 


This is not another ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch,” altho it is by the same 
author, and is characterized by her usual 
perspicacity in seeing the innate good in 
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“Watson Will Be in Rochester Tomorrow” 


A sudden increase in costs made it necessary that a 
uew price-list be mailed to this salesman at once. 


The “Route List”’ file was consulted, a telegram was 
sent to him at Utica, and the price-list mailed to him 
at Rochester. 


A “Route List"’ form like the one shown above is 
absolutely necessary if a traveling man is to be reached 
quickly. 

These forms should be made in triplicate—one copy for 
the office file, one which the salesman carries with him, 
and one which he leaves at his home. If he changes his 
schedule while he is away, he mails back a new route list. 


These forms are easily filed and can be quickly con- 
sulted. They give the facts wanted by the home office 
and encourage the salesman to conform to his schedule. 


When you have forms such as this printed, ask your 
printer to use Hammermill Bond. He knows Hammermill 
Bond and he can get it quickly for you. Hammermill Bond 
is obtainable in twelve colors and white and in three fin- 
ishes which produce a bond, a ripple, and a linen surface. 


This makes it possible for you to have each one of your 
business forms printed upon paper of a distinctive color. 


In addition, Hammermill Bond is a strong, durable, 
high-quality paper. It has a handsome appearance and 
will prove satisfactory from every standpoint. 

Its wide use is due to the combination it offers of 
reasonable price and a definite high standard of quality. 


We have prepared a Portfolio for almost every gen- 
eral class of business. Each one contains samples of 
Hammermill Bond in all its colors and finishes, together 
with valuable suggestions as to labor- and time-saving 
office forms. 


Let us send you the Portfolio that applies to your 
business. It will cost you nothing. Printers have the 
entire set, covering over thirty lines of business. 


The above “Salesman’s Route List” form you will 
find in our Portfolio, ““The Signal System.” 


Ask us to send you this Portfolio, too. Then call in 


your printer and get the work started. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Look for this watermark—it is our word of honor to the public 
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1-The Office 
2-Magniticent Roadways 
3-An interestin 

“old shade” site 


“‘T live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me.’”’ 


N the midst of Philadelphia’s 


“main line” out-of-door social 
life, the fine old country estate, 
Green Hill Farm, is but 20 minutes by 
motor from the center of the city— 8 to 15 
minutes from country, golf and hunt clubs. 


Byron. 





Sectors with their old trees and sloping 
grounds give to the new homes an old “country 
place” atmosphere. 


You will have wonderful views from your 
windows, for Green Hill Farm is at the top of 
a rolling countryside. All the luxuries that have 
become necessities are inconspicuously at hand. 


Some homes have been built—tracts of 
beauty await your choice for the building of 
home, which with the land must cost not 


less than $18,000. 


Photographs of Green Hill F oa and some of 
the homes in the Overbrook country will be sent 
to responsible inquirers. For full details address 


HENRY P. WRIGHT, Mer. 
{cs GREEN HILL FARM, Overbrook, Pa. 


Girard Trust Company, Trustee, Philadelphia 









































Body a Square Deal 


READ 


“The House We Live In” 


A clever new book of talks on the body and the 
right use of it, by Dr. Wm. Elliot Griffis—world- 
famed as a lecturer on various subjects. 

The career of Dr. Griffis is a fine example of the 
proper direction of energy for a high purpose, and 
what he says should carry weight with all thinking 
men. He calls his book ‘‘ The House We Live In.’”’ 
You should get it, read it, enjoy it and profit by it. 

Cloth, over 200 pages, 60 cents net; 
by mail, 08 cents. 


FUNK. & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 





Are You Giving ee 
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Home Gymnastics 
on Ling’s System 


By ANDERS WIDE, M.D., Stockholm 
A Series of Daily Exercises Mostly Without Apparatus 
EVERYONE can derive great profit from 
_———— this simple, plain, direct ex- 
ercise at home. Based on the celebrated 
Swedish system. 


“ Simple and direct.”—S?. Paul Press. 
**A little work of great value.—Sa/t Lake Tribune. 
“A marvelous amount of information of a most prac- 
tical character."—New York Sun. 
Price, 50 cents net; by mail, &4 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 




















The Latest and Greatest of Handy Dictionaries 





Just the Book 
YOU Need 


will slip easily into your suitcase or bag. 

It contains 80,000 terms of all kinds in ONE VOCAB- 
ULARY ORDER, including those of the latest coinage; 
6,700 proper names, many recording recent events of the 
war; 11,700 lines of synonym treatment; 754 antonyms; 
1,200 pictorial illustrations; and 1,200 foreign phrases. 


Morocco, with thumb-index, $5.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, : 





The Desk Standard Dictionary 


The last word in dictionaries of handy size, especially abridged from Funk & Wagnalls NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY to meet the requirements of all possible users, from the business man or college student to the child 
in school. It is the most useful book of its size in the world and the largest portable dictionary on the market. It 


Packed With 


Information 


Absolutely indispensable as a rapid-reference volume 
in your office and your home. Pays for itself over and 
over again in the constant help it gives you in solving per- 
plexing questions and deciding doubtful points. Endorsed 
by leading educators throughout the country. 


Large 8v0. Cloth, 902 pp., $1.50; with patent thumb-index, $1.80; Half Leather, with thumb-index, $2.25; Limp 
Average carriage charges, 10 cents. 


x :: 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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every one and weaving them into a story 
which leaves a good taste in one’s mouth. 
Calvary Alley was a place of “swarming 
tenements, stale-beer dives, and frequent 
police raids,” but it was so near the great 
cathedral that the Calvary ‘‘ Micks” were 
constantly fighting with the choir-hoys who 
were led by ‘‘Mae,” the son of a wealthy 
bottle - manufacturer. The book opens 
with one such scrimmage, in which Nance 
Molloy, the rebellious spirit of the alley 
defies her betters (?) and plants her foot 
in the soft concrete before the cathedral. 
This scene presents most of the characters 
in the story: Nance’s stepmother, Mrs. 
Snawdor, a_ shiftless philosopher who 
glories in dirt and disorder; the Smelts, 
who are always fighting and whose daughter 
is ‘‘Birdie the gay”’; Uncle Jed, who be- 
friends all the children; the little old 
fiddler, who teaches Nance to dance, and 
Iky whose father runs a_ sweat-shop. 
Nance is a “‘little divil’’ with every chance 
to be bad, but she is good by instinct, and 
in the course of the development of the 
plot she is hoodlum, inmate of a girls’ 
home, companion to an old lady, chorus 
girl, factory hand, and trained nurse, but 
she never loses her quick and saucy tongue, 
her heart of gold, nor her devotion to Dan 
Lewis, who was also a child of the alley, 
Of course she strays in her search for hap- 
piness and amusement, but fate brings her 
back to the alley, and the story of her 
escapades, her escapes, and her achieye- 


ments includes pathetic and _ ludicrous 
situations, melodramatic episodes, and 
some inconsistencies. The story is inter- 


esting, wholesome, and very likable. 


Altsheler, Joseph A. The Rulers of the Lakes. 
Pp. 333. New York and Iondon: D. Appleton & Co, 
$1.35 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

This is a book for boys, full of Indian 
warfare, treachery, intrigue, skirmishes, 
narrow escapes, and portraying American 
history from the time of Braddock’s defeat 
at Fort Duquesne to the Colonists’ suceess 
at Lake George. The principal characters 
are young Robert Lennox and his Indian 
friend Tayoga, who make the journey 
through the wilderness, in the face of 
terrible danger; to warn Fort Refuge, and 
afterward do scout duty and hard fighting 
at Lake George and Lake Champlain. 
The description of life in the wilderness, 
of the intrigue and cunning necessary in 
dealing with the French and Indians, of 
repeated encounters where ultimate suc- 
depends on quick wit and - wily 
cleverness, makes fascinating reading for 


cess 


youth. Tayoga’s presence brings out the 
charm of the Indian character, Indian 


wood-lore, Indian faith in the Great Spirit, 
and Indian loyalty. It is the kind of a 
book to appeal to the ‘“‘boy scout’’ or the 
lad who longs for excitement, adventure, 
and Indian stories. 

Merwin, Samuel. Temperamental Henry. Pp. 
382. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
$1.50. Postage, 12 cents. 

The microbe of adolescence-painting has 
now bitten Mr. Merwin, following the 
example of: Booth Tarkington, Benson, and 
Jan Hay. Each represents a different 
phase of masculine development, and each 
is more or true, tho Mr. Merwin’s 
Henry seems unbelievably crude and ver- 
dant for nineteen years. The story re 
volves around Henry and his young friends 
of both sexes and few older characters 
are mentioned, even his mother dies and 
is buried with scant notice, but Henry's 
loves go on forever. We are all familiar 
with the quickly changing and fickle 
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aforations of youth, but a youth of nine- 

teen in these enlightened days should show 

« glimmering of intelligence, a spark of 
jovalty to parents, and a modicum of horse 
gnse in the contracting and paying of 
debts, but Henry is totally free from all 
«eh traits, and yet the author asks us to 
ielieve that he is a genius, budding at 
jest. Perhaps we do not understand 
“temperament,”” but while the deserip- 
tions of Henry’s amorous joys and sorrows 
make us reminiscent we can not reconcile 
his erratic and erotic tendencies. Frankly, 
ghile we acknowledge that “‘boys will be 
joys” and we love their foolish boyishness, 
ye find “Henry the ninth” a terrible 
¢rain on our credulity and are glad that 
our nineteen-year-old friends are not such 
gullible idiots. 

Sullivan, Alan. The Inner Door. Pp. 388. New 
York: The Century Company. $1.35. Postage, 
12 cents. 

This book is less a novel than a discussion 
of labor problems—the ever-present strug- 
ge between labor and capital—for the 
nmance, Which is depicted on a background 
of factory life, labor grievances, and 
trikes, seems artificial and unnatural. 
Kenneth Landon was engaged to Sylvia 
Percival, who e father had left her sole 
ieiress to a profitable rubber factory, but 
sylvia knew nothing of business and was 
content to draw her dividends and leave 
the management to ‘‘Pethick” while she 
went to her relatives in Paris. While 
Sylvia came under the fascination of 
“{maro” and Paris, Kenneth lost his 
modest fortune and went into the rubber 
fatory as a common laborer, determined 
to learn the business from the ground up. 
Here he meets Sohmer, the Socialist leader 
of the factory hands, and his daughter 
(ireta, who is a most exaggerated and un- 
natural character. The author tries to 
tow an air of mystery about Sohmer, 
implying that he had supernatural powers, 
but his constant use of the inverted sen- 
tence in conversation. jars on the reader 
and detracts from a character otherwise 
strong. We have the usual contest be- 
tween the unscrupulous manager and the 
abused men, and, through Sohmer, the 
author voices some very potent thoughts 
and some admirable theories. Sohmer is 
finally killed, Kenneth finds that life’s 
meaning has changed and that a lowly love 
helds salvation for him, and the ‘‘Inner 
Door” is opened. 

Fisher, Mary. The Treloars. Pp. 358. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.35. Postage, 
12 cents. 

This is a novel with a purpose, but, 
unlike the usual purpose novel, it is written 
to give the author a chance to express her 
Views on a variety of subjects. In fact, it 
would be difficult to find any ‘“‘ism” which 
does not’ come in for extended criticism, 
eulogy, or satire. The book’s fault is talk, 
tho much of it is interesting enough and 
clever. But there is too much of it. The 
characters lose their force, since their 
thoughts and actions are made to cause 
or excuse things said. We have presented 
‘0 us two neighboring and friendly house- 
holds. In one lives Mr. Treloar, a retired 
clergyman, with his son Dick, a journalist; 
Margaret, the unselfish daughter with a 
passion for self-effacement, and Catherine, 
the worldly college girl. In the neighbor- 
ing home dwells Dr. Parker, the exponent 
of science and materialism, with his ador- 
able -daughter, Dolly. Constant argu- 





mentative conflicts between the old men 
five zest to their lives without interrupt- 
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Superbly Carved Red- 
wood Fireplace and 
Paneling in Chambers 
of the late Federal 
Fudgé De Haven, VU. 
8. Gevernment Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 





HE ROMANCE and mystery that surround the oldest living 
thing in the world —hundreds, even thousands, of years old — 
The majesty of «fluted columns, carved and tinted deep by time,” 

towering three hundred feet above the earth— 

The warmth and charm of grain and color effects obtainable in no 
other wood — 

All these and more are his who in truth makes the ‘‘hearth of his 
home the heart of his home’’ by using for fireplace and mantel the 
wood of exquisite beauty —California Redwood. 

Whether the effect desired is that of superbly carved Redwood bur! 
or curly Redwood, as shown in the photograph, or the dignity and 
simplicity of the homey bungalow fireplace, you will find Redwood 
the one wood that will fully realize the most exacting ideals, 
Redwood is not an expensive wood. It is easily worked, and capable of reproduc- 
ing any carved design with minimum time and trouble. 

The hottest blaze upon the hearth will not cause the seasoned Redwood mantel to 
shrink or crack—it will always remain as when first installed. 


And Redwood contains a natural preservative that resists rot. 
Write today for ‘*California Redwood Homes,” and beautiful stained samples. 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. ASSOCIATION 
714 CALL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


California Redwood 


Resists fire and rot 








For daily use as a mouth 
wash after brushing the 
teeth, and for application 


to cuts and small wounds, 


LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 
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AUSTIN STANDARD 


Delivered Complete on a Production Schedule 
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Exterior of a “High No. 3’’ Austin Standard Factory-Building, completed for the General Electric Co. , Schenectady, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1917 


E hold for you today, in stock and under N addition to the nine § 
Austin Standard Factory- 


contract, the materials necessary for any _ Buildings we offer a compre- 
building you may require that will ap- _ hensive service in the design 
construction and equipment 

proximate any one or any combination of ournine = ff individual buildings or 


types of our Austin Standard Factory-Buildings. complete plants. 
Austin Standard Factory-Buildings embody the — The Zngineering Department em- 
six geographical centers 


braces 
cumulative effort of forty years of factory building, tere almost immediate service i 
combined with suggestions from the best engineer- a. : 7 | 
ing talent of Austin customers throughout the — fugily organized, and supplied with 
the most recent labor-saving equip- 


country, formulated in proven designs for nine ‘*™ 
standard cross-sections; and are delivered complete _,, 
ne Equipment Department pur- 


as a product of specialized, well-organized effort, chases and installs heating, lighting 
5 h d l d d fi d b plumbing, power-equipment and 
chedauled on a de nite pro uction asis. production-machinery as desired. 
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Cross Section of Austin Standard No. 3 Factory-Building 
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e Quality, Cost, and Time of Completion Guarantced : 
Interior of a ‘‘High No. 3’’ Austin Standard Factory-Building, completed for the General Electric Co. , Schenectady, N. Y¥, ,Sept. 21, 1917 

en gir ice bo tok wae HIS building, the longest the General Elec- 

- Note the clear span, and good tric Company ever built at one time at 

, daylighting, Over 36,000 square Schenectady, is 860 feet long and 100 feet 

; column fer every 2000 cquare Wide. We delivered this 86,000 square feet of 


feet of floor mean well day- | Austin Revised Standard No. 3 building com- 
% lighted, clear working floor —_ plete in 76 working-days after the order wassigned, 
: area, dollars and cents in daily 

. dietation. 4 days ahead of schedule. 


Note that this is a Revised No.3 | Wecan, subjectto priorsale, erect complete on your 


: Standard. The entire roof system i ; og 2 
h raised 10 feet, and columns made Property Austin Standard Buildings Nos. 1, 2and3, 
é heavier to allow for two 10-ton = in 30 working-days from the date of your order. 
, Austin Standard Factory-Buildings NOS. 4, a. and 7 can be delivered in 60 working- 
; are modern, superbly daylighted, days. Other standards in slightly longertime. We = 
: 00d-looKing, permanen ulldings, > . . . 

q vend aust to any seast. ‘ guarantee quality, cost, and time of completion. = 


“Results, Not Excuses” is the 
slogan on the cover of the = 
new Book of Austin Build- 
ings. If you need a factory 


{ building of any kind it will The Austin Company 


pay you to send for this 











catalog. INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS 
. : e Cleveland, Ohio S 
| = New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
+ Bridgeport, Conn. Indianapolis Jackson, Mich. 






Export Representative: American Steel Export Co., Woolworth Building, New Yor” 
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ing their friendship, and the young pecple 
From the outside 


are like one big family. 


student, 
his 


‘comes Max Geitman, German 
with futurist ideas, and through 
experimental publication, Dawn, and his 
friends we get all the idiotic and ultra 
*patter™ about the futurist in art, litera- 
ture, and morals. Dick’s tragic marriage 
o Nita Normand, the actress, brings the 
ripple into the family calm and her death 
leaves a son, Whom Doily adopts, and makes 
possible the readjustment of Dick’s life. 
Worldly fads and foibles are touched by 
deeply felt satirical comments, and much 
is said and well said about the modern 
unrest, but it is said too wordily, and so 
misses spontaneity. 


Pp. 302. 
$1.35. 


Dominie Dean. 
Revell Company. 


Butler, Ellis Parker. 
New York: Fleming H. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

This book is called a ‘“‘novel”’ and per- 
haps, technically, it is, but as we finish 
reading we find ourselves conscious only 
of one character, and we are more imprest 
by him and what he stands for than by 
any of the characters or incidents used in 
his development. It seems as tho Mr. 
Butler wished to illustrate a fact: to accent 
an idea or institute a reform movement. 
All else was made subservient to that 
thought. In the days of our Civil War, 
David Dean, preacher, came to Riverbank, 





on the Mississippi, to assume his first 
ministerial charge, and Mr. Butler 
seribes his years of service, his love-affairs, 
his trials with the church, and his personal 
life showing his perseverance, his adherence 
to principle, his innate manliness, and_ his 
up-hill struggle with fate, handicapped by 
an invalid wife, inadequate salary, and 
by unsympathetic parishioners. We feel 
the power of “Our Davy” at home and in 
the church, and we resent the neglect and 
the lack of appreciation which he received, 
but the characters and events which 
go to make up the story have no vivid- 
ness; they are neither real nor logically 
convincing. 


Garland, Hamlin. A Son of the Middle West. 


Pp. 467. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.60. Postage, 12 cents. 

Those who have long enjoyed Mr. 
Garland’s stories of the West will like 


this simple, straightforward story of his own 
life. beginning at the close of the Civil War 
with his father’s return to the mother and 
his three little children. It is not an 
eventful life, just the ordinary life of the 
American pioneer, who endured privations 
and faced danger with courage and per- 
severance, ever moving westward looking 
for the real ‘‘adventure.”” Mr. Garland 
pictures the family celebrations and the 
favorite uncles and homes, showing just 
what characteristics went into the making 
of his individuality and how and when 
were developed his desires for independent 
thought and action. There are hardly 
enough life and inspiration in the narrative 
to warrant its being so long, but its direct- 
ness and honest purpose deserve a reading, 
altho it is a life much like many ‘other 
lives. The author’s greatest appeal is in 
his final realization that the patient mother 
had endured long enough, and his tardy 
plans made for her years of peace and 
enjoyment. 


_ Haggard, H. Rider. Finished. Pp. 399. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.40. Postage, 
12 cents. 


Allan Quatermain is almost as well 
known to the reading public as his creator, 
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Rider Haggard. We are interested in this 
final book of a trio, of which ‘‘ Marie” and 
“The Child of Storm” have already ap- 
peared. Mr. Haggard thoroughly at 
home in Zululand and paints a graphic 
picture of the mysteries, customs, and 
superstitions of the African people, com- 
bining history with romance in an exciting 
story. 

It is book of romantic adventure, 
intrigue, and dastardly plots through 
which Allan and his hunting companion, 
Maurice Anscombe, are led in the con- 
summation of the vengeance of the wizard 
Zikali upon the royal Zulu house. The 
book divides itself naturally into two parts: 
the first concerned with the rescue of the 
beautiful Heda from ‘‘the Temple,’’ where 
she is held ‘by Dr. Rood through his power 
over her father. The second part is also 
full of thrilling adventure, hair-breadth 
escapes, dangerous events of terrifying 
mystery, in which Allan never fails; and 
Nombé, the wizard-child of Zikali, domi- 
nates the closing scenes in the African 
struggle. The council at the ‘‘Valley of 
Bones”’ is the most thrilling and pic- 
turesque part of a lively, exciting, and 
readable narrative in Mr. Haggard’s usual 
style. 


is 


a 


Sinclair, Upton. King Coal. Pp. 396. New 
York: The Maemillan Company. $1.50. Postage, 
12 eents. 


Upton Sinelair’s sympathies are always 
for under dogs. His work is along the 
lines of social uplift. In ‘‘The Jungle” 
he revealed to the world the horrible condi- 
tions of the stock-yards.- -In this novel 
he paints the grinding poverty, helpless- 
ness, and oppression of mining-camps—the 
despotism of-mining companies and dan- 
gerous and-unfair: conditions under which 
men live and work. If Mr. Sinclair is not 
exaggerating or misrepresenting conditions, 
we should expect the world to rise in holy 
horror and righteous indignation against 
the enormity of the erime depicted, the 
heartlessness of the controlling powers, 
and the pathetic and silent suffering of the 
toiler under the earth. 

His plea for governmental ownership— 
and, from what we know of Mr. Sinclair's 
principles, this is his aim—comes in the form 
of a story and represents a young man of 
wealth and position (not yet out of college) 
who, for the love of humanity and a desire 
for ‘‘fair play,” assumes the garb and 
manners of a workman and at last suc- 
ceeds in getting work in the mines, where 
he gets in touch with the motley variety of 
European immigrants who work there and 
learns truths which shock and stimulate his 
fighting blood to help right the wrongs he 
sees. 

His experiences are varied, 
and exciting, involving explosions, disagree- 
ments with company stores and boarding- 
houses, and culminating when the miners 
attempt to have a ‘‘check-weigher”’ and to 
form a union. There are a ‘‘Red Mary” 
of the mines, who loves our hero, and a 
* Jessie Arthur”’ of the four hundred, whom 
he has always loved, but somehow that 
part of the story does not seem important; 
in fact, none of the characters seems real, 
but is ereated by the author to illustrate 
his points or fill in the picture—particularly 
**Hal,”’ who is a terrible strain on credulity. 
But the underlying thought burns brightly 
and the author’s meaning is as clear as 
day. He has the power to interest, which 
| always attends sincere purpose and thought- 
' ful presentation. 
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LL the world knows the storm of 
- ridicule and abuse that Secretary 
Daniels brought down about his head 


when he forbade the use of alcoholic bever. 
ages in the United States Navy. This 
was on July 1, 1914, but it was only 
recently that the Secretary disclosed the 
real reason for the issuance of his famous 
“‘wine-mess”’ order. 

Howard A. Banks, a former private seq 
retary of Mr. Daniels, journeyed to Wash. 
ington as a representative of The Sunday 
School Times, just to ask this question: 

‘““Why did you issue the ‘wine-megs* 
order, Mr. Secretary?”’ 

The Raleigh News and Observer, Seepe. 
tary Daniels’s paper, tells the story ip 
Mr. Banks’s own words, as printed in The 
Times, and, aside from the main subject, 
his intimate picture of the Secretary and 
his official visitors has a particular interest, 
He what he calls “ap 


unusual experience”’: 


thus describes 


A short while before being admitted i 
the Secretary’s presence, I, his former 
private secretary during four - years of 
wonderful navy preparation, had _ been 
standing in the anteroom—my old offiee— 
twirling my hat in my hand, and. asking 
my old chum, Frank Smith, the former 
confidential clerk, now private secretary 
himself, if I could be accorded the desired 


interview. 

The experience brought to mind an 
expression often upon the lips of Mr. 
Daniels, ‘‘Put yourself in his place.” 


It is the title of one of Charles Reade’s 
novels, a favorite of the Secretary's. He 
used frequently to quote it when going 
over the court-martial cases with the 
Judge-Advocate General of the Navy. 

[ found myself putting myself in the 
place of journalists and writers whom | 
had so often ushered into the presence of 
the Secretary. 

When I was turned into the Secretary 
room, it was full of rear-admirals, whom 
my old colleague, Lieutenant-Commandet 
Byron McCandless, was steering toward 0 
away from the Secretary’s desk. I 
run into the early morning hour when thé 
bureau chiefs have their say about pres® 
ing business. That was Admiral Harris, 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Dock 
just leaving, a brilliant engineer. As he 
leaves all the others make way for Admini 
Benson, Chief of Naval Operations, #6 
highest ranking officer since Dewey’s death. 

This tall man, standing by the glass eas@ 
containing the silver urn presented by the 
city of Philadelphia to Capt. Isaac Hull, ® 
Admiral David W. Taylor, the Chiéf 
Constructor of the Navy, who made the 
highest marks, first at Annapolis and afte® 
ward at Greenwich, England, at the British 
Royal Naval Academy, ever scored by # 
naval officer in either country. Taylét 
invented the center line of fire that, 
concentrating the big gun batteries fore 
aft, enables dreadnoughts to deliver the 
fire of all their 14-inch guns in a § 
broadside, either port or starboard. The 
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When you need more room and need it quickly—when some 
department of your business becomes suddenly cramped for 
room, a Truscon Steel Building will permit guick and econom- 
ical expansion. 

The standard units of Truscon Steel Buildings are carried 
in warehouse stock, assuring immediate shipment and avoid- 
ing the delay of shop fabrication. Truscon Steel Buildings 
are speedily erected—easily enlarged—readily taken down 
and moved to a new location. 

Truiscon Steel Buildings come to you in steel panels, all 
ready to erect—made of interchangeable steel units, assembled 

, by means of a simple locking device. 

Fireproof, weathertight, strong and permanent. Every 
part of the building is steel—walls, window-sash, doors and 
roof. 

Supplied in all sizes, any length, widths to 60 feet, various 
heights, any desired arrangement of doors and windows. 
Used for machine shops, storehouses, offices, garages, hospi- 
tals, schools, restaurants, railroad sheds, etc. 

Write or send coupon today for catalog and estimates. 
Address Steel Building Department. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., Youngstown, O. 
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navies of the whole world fell over them- 
selves to introduce it when we adopted it. 
Taylor also installed the ‘‘model basin”’ at 
the Washington Navy-Yard, where his ex- 
periments were so successful that our huge 
battle-ships have neversince carried such big 
white bones in their teeth as they used to. 

The stocky, white-haired officer there 
is Admiral Griffin, Chief of Steam Engi- 
neering, whose bureau administration has 
seen the introduction of the ‘‘electric 
drive” in the propulsion of battle-ships, so 
that they respond with more instant 
obedience and alacrity to the helm. The 
radio service under him has been brought 
to a marvelous perfection, so that Secre- 
tary Daniels has given orders to and re- 
ceived messages from a man-of-war at 
sea by ‘‘ wireless.” , 

The man by the door, with the attrac- 
tive countenance and the exquisite courtesy 
is Admiral Ralph Earle, Chief of Ordnance. 
What he doesn’t know about the contents 
and intents and portents of a shell isn’t 
worth knowing. 

The ruddy-faced, quick-stepping, young- 
ish-looking man with a touch of Irish in his 
countenance is Admiral Samuel McGowan, 
Paymaster-General. He pauses to have a 
word with several of his fellow bureau chiefs, 
and now they are shaking with supprest 
laughter. He is the wit of the Secretary’s 
**eabinet’’of bureau chiefs. When he was 
pay director of the Atlantic Fleet under 
Admiral Badger he kept his accounts in 
_ two ponderous volumes, and one was 

labeled “‘I Samuel’’ and the other “II 
Samuel.’”’ He is directly responsible for 
spending the enormous navy appropriations 
and for feeding the fleets—the ships with 
coal and oil, and the men with bread and 
potatoes—‘‘spuds,’’ McGowan always calls 
them—and all the rest that goes into the 
ration of the American Navy, best fed 
navy in the world. McGowan is a master 
of efficiency, and the realm over which he 
officially reigns, the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, is a dream of spick-and-span 
orderliness. 

These were but a few of the able men 
with whom Secretary Daniels has sur- 
rounded himself. He never selected a 
bureau chief or an officer for any impor- 
tant trust without first sending for him and 
letting him look him in the eye. 

How cordial all these, big, brainy, busy 
men are! And now McGowan is telling 
me how his sainted mother used to read 
The Sunday School Times, and how proud 
she was when she got an acceptance and 
a check for a story she wrote for it, ‘‘How 
Barnacles Saved the Marblehead.”’ ‘“‘I told 
her the story,”’ he said, ‘‘and she knew what 
to do with it.” 

All this time Lieutenant-Commander 
McCandless, busy little tug-boat of a naval 
aide, has been maneuvering the admirals 
about the room, warping them in and out 
from the Secretary’s big red mahogany desk. 


The writer says, after describing the 
room of she Secretary as the ‘“‘most beauti- 
ful of any of the Cabinet offices’’: 


The Secretary’s desk, with a polished 
brass ship’s clock upon it, is bounded on the 
north by a big, battered globe with which 
Lincoln and Gideon Wellés, the Civil 
War Secretary of the Navy, and a news- 
paper man, like Mr. Daniels, blockaded 
the Confederacy; ‘upon the east by a por- 
trait of the Hon. George E. Badger, of 
North Carolina, once Secretary of the 
Navy; upon the south by the sword of 
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John Paul Jones, given him by the Hon. 
Willie Jones, the Jefferson of North Caro- 
lina in colonial and _prerevolutionary 
days, preserved in a glass case over the 
marble mantel, and on the west by another 
portrait of an old-time Secretary, this one 
being the Hon. William A. Graham, of 
North Carolina, who sent Perry to Japan. 

It was my turn now. Smith and Mce- 
Candless didn’t have to do any navigating 
for my little craft. I knew the channel 
of old, and went to the wheel for myself. 
The Secretary was smiling across the long 
room. He rose to greet me with his char- 
acteristic hearty handshake. He flung in 
with zest a bit of a joke—a quip with 
plenty of point but no sting. But once he 
had heard my question, ‘‘Why did you 
issue the wine-mess order,” his expression 
changed to seriousness. The new Arizona 
could not clear for action more quickly 
than he, and as grim as the 16-inch guns 
that shake their clenched fists from her 
gray superstructure was the iron purpose 
in his eyes to keep the Navy clean and 
white and “‘dry,”’ as he answered: 

“To make it efficient—to make it the 
most ¢éfficient navy in the world. My 
Wine-mess order was a _ preparedness 
measure. 

“There was a time when grog was 
served—when drinking to excess was not 
uncommon in the Navy. But the temper- 
ance sentiment, on the-increase within 
recent years, has changed the Navy as it 
has changed civilian life. Secretary John 
D. Long, who held the navy portfolio 
under MeKinley, issued an order which 
prevented any enlisted man from drinking 
a glass of beer on board a war-ship. There 
remained, however, the wine mess of the 
officers. To be sure it was the exception, 
particularly among the older officers of 
the Navy, to become intoxicated. 

“There was a temptation, however, 
after a strenuous day on the bridge, or on 
deck, or below, when wine was served at 
the ward-room meal, or was to be had 
from the individual officer’s locker, to 
drink, and sometimes to excess.”’ 





And now we reach the incident that led 
to the issuance of General Order No. 99, 
abolishing ‘‘the use, or introduction for 
drinking purposes, of alcoholic liquors on 
board any naval vessel, or within any navy- 
yard or station.’’ Said Mr. Daniels: 

“One day, shortly after I had become 
Secretary, a gentleman came into the 
Department to plead for the restoration 
of a young relative of his who had been 
dismissed from the Navy for intoxication. 
I showed him the record, which proved that 
this young officer had not only been 
drunk, but had at the same time made a 
public exhibition of himself. I explained 
that there was no course to be pursued 
but to act firmly and final y in approving 
the court martial which had recommended 
the young officer’s dismissal. 

“When I made it plain that the young 
man must inevitably pay the penalty, 
this gentleman protested earnestly and 
with much feeling against what he in- 
sisted was the injustice his young relative 
had received. at the hands of the Navy. 
‘Now that he is the product of your 
system,’ said my visitor, ‘you’ have 
turned him out in disgrace.’ He then 
went on to tell me the following story of 
the young man’s life. Said he: 

“*T am a Friend, a Quaker, and the 

















boy’s father was a Quaker. He was aj 
shaver when his father died, and the 
came into my home, and has always } 
to me as a son. I never even hag 
much as a glass of wine in my home, 


when the boy left for Annapolis to pe 


the Naval Academy he did not know y 
the taste of liquor was like, | gave h 


to the American Navy pure-hearted, » 
sullied, believing absolutely in the ah 
fashioned Quaker ideas in which he hy 


been reared. 


““*Tn the seven years you have had big 
‘avy him Wong ied 
about drinking. You taught him that j 
was all right for a gentleman to have ii 


in the Navy you gave 


toddy. You legalized the wine megs, y, 


had a code that made a youth fee] that bi 
was narrow-minded if he turned down) 
glass at the table; but now that my * 
has been ruined by you and your syste 
the Navy kicks him out, and puts a stign 


on him.’ 


“Much more than this he said, but ij 
is the substance of his strictures, He wa 
a strong man, and his feeling for the youl 
whose drinking had wrecked his life va 
pathetically deep and genuine. Whe} 
went out I could not throw off a stingiy 
sense of justice in his accusation, 4j 
day it haunted me that in the dischys 
of my official duty I had been compel 
to approve a decree for which a my 


practise was largely responsible. 


‘“For days I was opprest by the thouglj 
that every young man in the Navy,my 
coming from homes like that deserihed jj 
my Quaker visitor, was subject to simily 


temptation. 


““As time went by there were more co 
martials—not many, but enough to 2 
to my profound conviction that the d 
Quaker had pointed me out unerringly tj 


path of duty. 


“T knew very well what: the issuing; 
I counted 
I knew that many officers in tl 
honorable, as _ high 
minded as King Arthur’s knights, witho 
fear and without reproach, would resent 
resent it bitterly; they would feel that th 


the wine-mess order meant. 
the cost. 
Navy, temperate, 


order would convey a wrong imprsi 
to the world. 


“T realized that the order would h« 
sailed by a multitude of people who wut 
I anticipiy 
that the protest against it might rm 
But if Iw 
at any time tempted not to take thes 
for any of these reasons, the reflection ti 
every year there came into the Ni 


regard it as puritanical. 


into the houses of Congress. 


hundreds of young men, some of wht 


might find their undoing in indulgens} 
If I had not is 


it I could not have rested with a 


made my duty plain. 


conscience unto this day. 

“As you know, the storm did bre 
Some naval officers did fear that the a 
was a reflection upon them. 


and much cheap wit was indulged i 
tlie expense of the order. The cartoois 


‘of some big dailies also considered iti 


for thought. Tragic pictures they drev 
Mumm’s Extra Dry, with a frightes 


“Yook on its face, ‘walking the plank 


take its doomed plunge into Davy Jom 
locker, from the deck of a war-ship, 
I, depicted as a tyrant as relentles 
Nero, was standing on the bridge 
rounded by weeping officers. 

“The approval, however, outside oft! 
restricted circles, was general. The¢ 
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Accurate Workmanship 
requires good light— 
good light requires 
good insulated wire 









Thousands of people are discover- 
ing the fu// benefits of electricity. 


People who can have electric 
light won't use anything else. 
But they are just beginning to 
understand many other uses for 
electric current about the home 
and in business. 

In every city there are men engaged 
in the electrical business—men who 
have grown up with it—men who 
understand electricity and the vari- 
ous ways of using it. 

Electrical contractors are these 
men of service. 

You will find them ready and willing 
to show you how to make electricity 
more and more useful to you. 

It will be well worth your while to 
call one of these men into your home 
or place of business, and get the ben- 
efit of his expert knowledge. 


You will be surprised to know how 

much added convenience and utility - 
ae can get from such a man at very 

iow cost. 

Furthermore, having the work done’ 
by a good contractor insures its safety 

and permanency. 

Frequent inspection by a contractor 

will save you a lot of money and 

trouble in the long run. 

If you don’t know a good contractor, 

write us today and we will introduce 

one to you. 

Remember also that if you are put- 

ting up a new building of any kind, 

it is essential that you have a good 

architect. He will employ electrical 

engineering advice and a good elec- 

trical contractor for the job. 


THE ELECTRIC CABLE CO. 


Makers of ECCO Wire for every pur- 
pose where rubber covered wire is used. 


ECCO 
in palatod 


WIRE 


—the kind good architects specify 
and good contractors use 
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was hailed with so much satisfaction by 
the fathers and mothers of the country 
that my mail was doubled and trebled 
for a month or two. By the time Congress 
assembled, those who had thought to 
attack the order upon the floors of Congress 
found there was not a man in either 
House who ever raised the issue. By that 
time, too, the navy officers learned that it 
was far from any thought of mine to reflect 
upon the service. I took occasion to let 
the public know that so far as the mass of 
the officers were concerned there was no 
need for the order. ~ It was issued to safe- 
guard the young men who were coming 
into the service. The public well under- 
stood that that was the reason, and heartily 
approved it.”’ 


Of the final revulsion of feeling in the 
Navy, as time passed, until at last the ap- 
proval of the officers was won, Secretary 
Daniels says: 


** As the days went by, the order inecreas- 
ingly won over the approval of the officers 
themselves. To illustrate: one of the ablest 
admirals of the Navy, a man whose name 
is known in naval circles all over the world, 
who is always frank and genuine, told me 
that he had never known such a revolution 
in the Navy as had been brought about 
by the wine-mess order. Said he: 

*““When you issued the order, I deeply 
resented it. I felt that the publie: would 
take the view that Navy officers were 
given over to indulgence, and that some 
formal action was necessary to keep them 
sober. That is the only reason I would 
have advanced against issuing it, if my 
advice had been sought. 

"On the very day that you issued the 
order I had stocked up my closet with the 
usual wines and liquors, as was customary, 
to be used when I entertained guests on 
board ship. I had never been either a 
drinking man or a teetotaler, but enjoyed 
a glass of champagne at a dinner-party, 
and on a frosty morning I occasionally 
took a nip; but I should never have carried 
intoxicants upon any ship I ever com- 
manded, except to entertain some guests 
in the same manner as they entertain me 
at their homes or clubs. 

“*T did not, therefore, like the order. 
But when I first read it I immediately) 
ealled the steward and told him to pack 
up all drinkables and remove them from 
the ship. To me an order is an order. 
In my long service, whether I liked it or 
not, my loyalty to lawful commands has 
never failed. 

*“*T have had a rare opportunity to ob- 
serve the feeling of. the officers. My 
own opinion is that the wine-mess order 
is the wisest thing you have done as 
Secretary, and if its future were com- 
mitted to-day to the officers of the fleet 
the wine-mess would never be restored.” 

“The statement of this admiral is typical, 
I am econvineed, of the opinion of the 
vast majority of the commissioned per- 
sonnel of the Navy. 

‘** Bear in mind that this happened before 
the war in Europe—before Russia out- 
lawed vodka and France absinthe; before 
Lloyd George said that drink was a greater 
enemy of England than the Germans; 
before the King of England became an 
abstainer in order to set a good example to 
his troops, and before the Congress of 
the United States forbade the sale of | 
liquor to any man wearing the United | 
States uniform.” | 
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Sree illus- pearance. This coat 
trated looks extremely well 
style book on both young and 


older men. 


For sale at 
your dealer's 
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| VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Diction. 
ary Series. ‘A marvel of condensed information.” 20m 
Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; many valuable sup. 
plementary features. Green cloth, with thumb-notch 
3uc; blue moroccoette, with thumb-notch index, 50c; red Eo- 
glish leather, gilt edges, with thumb-notch index, Tic; post. 
age 5c extra. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - 









New York and Londo 
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will win this war 


“Service Through Thrift” is a motto 
recommended to all Americans now by 
Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank, New York. 


“Saving and thrift must increasingly 
be recognized as the fundaimental basis 
for winning a long war,’’ says this dis- 
tinguished banker. “Without saving 
there can be no investment. Without the 
elimination of waste we shall not be able 
to give our men at the front the support 
they need, From new on, month in and 
month out, our motto should be ‘service 
through thrift.’ '’ 

There are thousands of patriotic people who want 
to save now and invest in Liberty Loan bonds, 
they say, “How can we, with the cost of everything 
so high ?’’ All their questions are answered in 


THE BOOK OF THRIFT 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


This 350-page, illustrated volume contains 8 sum- 
mary of the thrift wisaom of the ages and the salient 
points of the saving and investing plans of thousands 
of successful men and women who have won moderate 
financial independence or great wealth through their 
own efforts and the magic of compound interest. 

‘The Book of Thrift’’ is emphatically the book of the 


















hour It ought to be in every American home and 
flice to-day. Buy acopy and learn how to save and 
invest wisely, patriotically and profitably. It may 
be worth thousands of dollars to you. Z2mo. 350 
pages. Illustrated. Price $1.00. By mail $1.12 


FUNK & W AGNALLS COMPANY, New York City 
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THE LITTLE GRANDMOTHER OF 
RUSSIAN FREEDOM ~ 


«T\ON’T be despairing about Russia,”’ 

says the ‘little grandmother of the 
Revolution,” Katharine Breshkovskaya. 
“Altho I am an old woman, I am ¢on- 
vinced that I shall see victory and internal 
regeneration.” This is no idle prophecy, 
for through years of unceasing labor she 
fought the good fight, and through years of 
prison and exile she kept the faith that 
Russia should be free. And yet she won- 
ders why the mobs in Petrograd follow her 
about and why they treat her as if she were 
“, kind of heroine.”’ *‘‘ Now, what of a 
heroic nature have you discovered in me?” 
she asks. ‘‘I have only done this one 
thing all my life. I have tried to be a 
good, loyal soldier, true to my _ post. 
Thirty-three years of prison and deporta- 
tion have limited my opportunities for 
work. Only eleven years of work, in con- 
stant danger of discovery by the authori- 
ties, and under legal disabilities, have 
fallen to my share. 
work; it is quiet, slow work from day to 


My work is not heroic 


day—but it is the kind of work the Russian 


nation needs at present. I intend to 
travel from -place to place, as I did before I 
was sent to Siberia, to instruet the peasants 
in the aims and objects of the glorious 
revolution. Millions of Russians who ex- 
pected a millennium to follow the revolu- 
tion now find food, money, and ¢lothes as 
hard to get as ever. Even the great leaders 
of the people 


strained.” 


find their stout hearts 


It is a far ery from a royal palace to a 
filthy cell not high enough to stand in and 
not long enough to lie in. It is a long way 
from the luxuries of Petrograd to the cold, 
bleak wilds of Siberia, even when you march 
three hundred miles a month. Just how 
far, nobody knows better than ‘‘ Babushka.”’ 
Francis J. Oppenheimer in The Forum tells 
how she left her home, her husband, and her 
baby for the sake of the cause. He says: 

Her mother supplied her with a religious, 
her father with a studious, strain. She 
remembers when only a tot, hating the 
“bad, flogging Government.” She always 
spoke in French, and before she was 
eight had mastered ‘“‘by heart” cvery 
detail connected with the French Revolu- 
tion. Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, were 
terms that’ always fascinated her. By 
the time she was sixteen she was familiar 
with the writings of Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Diderot, and the rest of the French 
Humanists who preceded the “reign of 
terror” in France, and whose modernism 
of outlook created, in fact constituted, 
the Illumination. 

As might be surmised, it was not very 
long before this restless spirit opened a 
primary school on her father’s estates for 
the instruction of the poor peasants’ 
children. The Liberalists were coming into 
power and things generally appeared to be 
brightening. Trial by jury had _ been 
Promised, and the spirit of social reform 
Was spreading, or so it seemed, throughout 
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Makes Your Check “O. K.” 


The 1918 Model Protectograph protects the Bes 
amount as it writes—a whole word to each stroke of 
the handle. Leaves no room for argument between 








































yourself and the bank as to whether you signed a : 
be «6s check for, say, $500, or only $5. See 
se } = % % 
Protectograph System (Todd Patents) ‘‘shreds 
on ach character into the fibre of the check, draft, @ 


acceptance, or whatever it may be, in words (not é 
figures), in Dollars and Cents, exact to the penny, k 
in two vivid colors of insoluble ink for maximum 
protection and legibility. 

This is the original Todd principle that has never 
fuiled—adopted and endorsed by over 600,000 users, 
including Business Houses large and small, Banks, 
Government Treasuries the world over, 


1918 Model illustrated above, with the 
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(Established 1899. World’s Largest Makers of fe Send to address on en- 
hock Protecting Devices) “ closed letterhead the con- 


1143 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. he fidential Book by a Celebra- 
” ted Detective, whoexplains how 
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We are proud 
of these hats 


We have appointed 
exclusive agents in 
most of the important 
cities of America for 
our new line of men’s 
hats. They are made for 
men to whom smart, 
correct appearance is a 
business asset. You will 
be enthusiastic when you 
try one on. They sell for 
five dollars. 


You will find in them 
the finest quality of fur 
felt, and a finish such as 
only the most expert hat- 
ters can achieve. Their 
designs are a refined 
interpretation of what is 
latest and smartest in the 
style of the day. Truly a 
gentleman’s hat. 





If you do not know 
which dealer in your city 
carries the Vanity line, 
write us. 


NONAME HAT MFG. CO. 


220 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


TO DEALERS—If we have no repre- 
sentation in your city, we will be glad to 
consider your application for the exclusive 
agency. This is a line of which you can 
justly be proud. 
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the entire Empire. What a heartbreaking 
task this eager, bright-eyed girl set for 
herself, that of trying to teach these rude 
peasant minds! All that their parents had 
ever desired was a plot of ground and a 
mud hut. 

Few of the farmers themselves, for that 
matter, had any notion of the meager 
economic rights they already possest. Like 
all chattels in political bondage, they 
knew that in times of peace they had to 
pay with taxes to the Government, in times 
of war with their lives. Katharine per- 
suaded her father, the proud General 
Varego, to read the manifesto to them. 
He did so, and they listened without com- 
prehension. They became bewildered on 
learning of their ‘‘rights,’’ and knew not 
what to do. Long years of oppression had 
blighted them mentally as well as spiritu- 
ally. Slavery was much easier for such 
blanched spirits to support than freedom. 

This did not dismay young Katharine. 
She still clung to the dream, always upper- 
most in her young heart—reform by the 
Government. The necessity for a revolu- 
tion by the people was an idea that had 
not yet come to her. On her way to 
Petrograd a year or two later, she met on 
the train another ardent believer in the 
rights of human beings. It was the young 
Prince Kropatkin, who was returning from 
official duties in Siberia. The hopeful 
words of this great soul thrilled the open- 
eyed girl, who little imagined how much of 
her own future was to be spent in these 
desolate arctic regions, the horrors of 
which she was listening to open-mouthed. 

Arrived at Petrograd, Katharine sought 
out every group of Liberalists to be found. 
You could find her at every progressive 
meeting, a singular figure no doubt, 
mingling with the ‘‘intellectuals”’ and the 
graybeards. The solution of the many 
social questions that alone would bring 
relief to her troubled spirit eagerly was 
being sought. Then, too, her mother was 
becoming alarmed. It was not safe for her 
daughter to be attending these ‘‘secret’”’ 
meetings in such an open manner. She 
began to beg Katharine to ‘‘come home 
for a visit.” This Katharine frequently 
did. She lived in the metropolis for three 
years, however, before she heeded the 
command of her father to return to the 
family palace. 

Four years later—she was now about 
twenty-six—she married a wealthy young 
landowner. What man could think of 
sitting still long with such a wife? Domes- 
tic comfort was not the acme of her bliss. 
Working under the spell of her vision, the 
young couple prevailed on some of the 
other younger landlords to open a larger 
peasant school. Still trusting in the 
sincerity of the Government, the girl bride 
began to search through all the forgotten 
laws and neglected edicts to see what 
peasant ‘‘rights’’ were to be unearthed. 
Her energy, her enterprise, soon brought 
her under official suspicion. Her name now 
was on the desk of the Minister of the 
Interior as belonging to a person who 
needed watching. 





The prospect of Siberia began to loom 
on the horizon and the frightened young 
husband asked his beautiful wife to desist. 
Rather than give up her work, she left him. 
The story goes on: 


To overcome the suspicions of the farm- | 
ers, Katharine disguised herself by staining 
her face.and arms-with acids. . She-studied 





‘ 


the language of the people. She donned 
coarse bark shoes, and placed her lingerie 
away in scented chests never to be worn 
again. A heavy cloak completed her 
disguise. Under cover of night she fled to 
Kief, and immediately on her arrival] 
sought out one of the revolutionary groups, 
which she joined. From now on ghe 
began to live not only very uncomfort- 
ably but also ‘‘illegally.”’ 

It was not an easy task to get from one 
town to another in Russia in those terrible 
days, even if you were not a Revolutionist. 
Passports had to be forged. The Empire 
is wide and to escape the vigilant police, 
all traveling must be done afoot. At night 
the organizing was done. Sometimes in a 
city tenement. Sometimes in a remote 
village. Sometimes on river boats. Most 
of her instruction was given by means of 
fables such as dull, untutored minds could 
grasp. It was no harder’ instilling politica] 
principles in these simple minds than it was 
escaping the Government spies. 

Of course these activities were bound to 
be traced, and at last the police captured 
her through the betrayal of her maid. She 
was thrown at once into the infamous 
“black hole” to await trial. 


She was convicted, of course, and was 
ordered deported to Siberia. Some faint 
idea of the frozen road over which she had 
to go ‘‘mile by hopeless mile” is given by 
the writer: 


George Kennan, who later went over the 
Great White Road, as he calls it, had to 
change horses four times in twenty hours, 
saying: ‘‘I felt as if I had been beaten 
from head to foot with a elub.”’ When 
only nine days on this frozen path Mr. 
Kennan became ‘‘spotted and blotched” 
from head to foot, ‘‘as if,’ to quote his 
own words, ‘‘I were suffering from some 
foul eruptive disease.” 

Imagine, if you can, the condition of the 
convict train of which Katharine Bresh- 
kovskaya was a part. Over three hundred 
miles must be covered each month and 
no time is to be lost. Armed guards are in 
front. Armed guards are on the sides. 
Armed guards are in the rear. The per- 
petual admonition is ‘‘Move on.” At 
intervals of from twenty to forty miles 
there are prison road-houses, and these are 
always overcrowded and in an unsanitary 
condition. The only diversion that Mr. 
Kennan noticed for these convicts was the 
opportunity to wager with one another 
respecting the number of fleas that would 
jump on and off their garments within a 
given time. But this is only characteristic 
of everything else in this God-forsaken 
region. It is estimated that since 1875 
more than one million and a quarter souls 
have dragged wearied legs over this jagged 
road. In this weird caravan, this arabesque 


‘ of humanity, in company with ‘‘ Babushka,” 


there were mothers. with children in arms, 
reformers, maidens, thieves, and murder- 
ers. The brutal Cossack guards made no 
distinctions, knouting any one who lagged 
behind. The motley crew arrived after 
six months of marching in Kara. 

For a few years she worked in the poison- 
ous sulfur-mines of Kara, and then she was 
transferred to Barguzinsk, which is de- 
scribed as ‘‘a forty-five-degree-below spot” 
and ‘‘a bleak little circle of arctic huts.” 


| And here her Cossack guards, noticing that 
-| she was .trying to give some rudimentary 
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is Car Quality Falling? 


Are motor car makers now forced to use materials of lower grade 


than last 


year? That’s a question many people are asking. 
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Open cars 
$2085 to $3500 


Chsed cars 
$3000 to $4750 


Prices subject 
to advance 
without notice. 


OBODY can deny that material prices have gone 
N up and up, and that the best materials are hard 

to get. But, by persistently demanding the best 
and by paying the necessarily steep prices, the Winton 
Company has been able to secure materials of exactly 
the same character as in other years. 


If material prices continue to rise, we shall be forced 
to raise Winton Six prices. But we shall not per- 
mit any let-down in quality. Men and women who 
buy Winton Sixes know absolutely that they can de- 
pend upon the character and integrity of the cars we 
build, and we assure them anew that there will be no 
breach of faith on our part. Consequently, if you 
desire the utmost that finest materials, proved design, 
and specialized workmanship can give you in a superb 
motor car, you may safely place your order for a 
Winton Six today. 


The Winton Company 
77 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Houses in New York, Chicago, Boston, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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yt also make Ironing Machines and Equipment for the Small or Hand Laundry, Hotel, Institution, etc. Write for catalog. 
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Solved the Seman 
Problem for Mex 


“I can do my own work without getting all worn out since I’ve eliminated 
the back-aching drudgery of ironing by hand. And Mrs. Brown who always has 
such a time keeping help—because of her large family—says her maid is perfectly 
satisfied since she bought a Simplex Ironer. 


“She does the whole ironing in two hours and declares she really enjoys doing 
it. I ironed this luncheon cloth and napkins in less than five minutes; you'll 
admit they look far better than hand work.” 


SIMPLEX|RONER 


Does the Work of an Expert Hand Laundress in One-Fourth the Time 

Soon pays for itself in satisfaction, time, heat, labor and wages saved. With the Simplex 
and a washing machine, the family laundry can easily be done in a half day and the money 
ordinarily paid out is saved. 

Does a 4 hour ironing in | hour at expense of 2c to 4c. Irons everything except skirts and 
shirt waists. Insures a soft, glossy finish and straight edges. The Simplex permits the liberal 
use of fresh table and household linen. 


Electric Drive Simplex Ironer for homes supplied Can be had on Easy Payments and on Trial. Var- 
with electric current. Power ironer for the farm or ious Prices. Eight Sizes. The Simplex is durably 
for the washing machine user. Hand Power Simplex made to last a lifetime. Write for our Free Illustrated 


Book, ‘‘Clean Linen in Abundance.” 


for the home without gas or electricity. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO., 506, 168 N. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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into a cell. But, says the writer: 


i contrived @ means of escape. 


ith three university students with whom 





farmer was discovered who years before 
had made the long journey to the Pacific 
Ocean. Under cover of an arctic night, 
“the little grandmother’ with her ‘*‘ boys” 
stole out of their cots and silently boarded 


the rickety wagon waiting in the bleak 
shadows. With nothing to sustain life 
hut some prest tobacco, the shivering 


quartet began their perilous drive of a 
thousand miles through the primeval, 
frozen wilderness. 

Through hungry days and freezing nights 
they made their way, and actually reached 
a point where they could see the ocean and 
the American man-of-war riding at anchor. 
And then: 
eventually 
Orders 


Of the 
discovered’ and an alarm raised. 
were at once given that every farmer in 
this region should join in the pursuit of 
the convicts, forfeit his farm-lands. 
Just as the weary refugees were clambering 
down the mountainside they were surprized 
by some of these primitive farmers, who, 
at the point of pitchforks, forced them to 
surrender. 

The: hardships attending the trip back, 
which was made all the way on foot, can 
easily be imagined. The ‘“‘boys’’ were 
flogged until they almost bled to death, and, 
altho “the little grandmother” begged that 
the same punishment be meted out to her, 
it was:'withheld: It was her hope that she 


course escape Was 


or 


might die under the knout and help the 
“cause” by letting the nations of the 
world know how the Russian Government 


treats a Woman prisener. 

Instead, she was driven back into the 
hateful sulfur-mines—hard convict laborer, 
for four years. Black bread was her food— 
black water her drink. In the dirty hole 
in which she was forced to sleep a breath of 
outside .air never penetrated. It was 
during this awful confinement that she 
contracted the rheumatism from whieh she 
suffered during the two years she later 
spent in her gun-casement cell of the Peter 
and Paul fortress in Petrograd previous to 
her last trial and deportation. 

In 1896, having ‘‘reformed 
irony'—Mme. Breshkovskaya was re- 
leased, and on her arrival in Petrograd 
began anew the old struggle for the people 
which has since brought her back to 
Siberia. For over six years, however, she 
managed to work up and down.and across 
the vast Empire, spreading her notions 
of social reform. 


”*__what 


In 1905 she visited the United States, 
and of her appearance at that time the 
Writer says: 


Her sweet, simple face was a surprize to 
»me as it was to every one who was at all 
‘familiar with the story of her sufferings. 
She spoke in soft aecents; neither her ex- 
pression nor her manner seemed to have 
been hardened by her many bitter trials. 
Sadness her features reflec ted, not fret- 
fulness, not impatience. She was without 





ia 





The 
instruction to her fellow convicts, put her 


. This inhuman confinement did not crush 
her indomitable spirit, for while here she 
Together 


wl * 

che managed to communicate, a plan was 
perfected. After two years of patient, 
cautious questioning, an old Siberian 


9" 


ads 
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plexion gave no hint of the many long days 
and longer nights spent in the Kara sulfur- 


mines. Her soft, unfaded blue eyes were 
not sunken. Altogether it was a kind, if 
militant, maternal face. Wherever she 


lectured in the United States on this visit 
she reiterated; ‘‘ Nothing less than a revolu- 


tion will make Russia fit to live in,” and, 
“The Czar? I have no hatred for him— 
only pity.” 

On her return to Russia in 1907 she 


and tried in 1910, 
and once more the doom of Siberia was pro- 


Was once more arrested, 
nounced upon her. But this time she was a 
white-haired old woman. One curious fact of 
her last incarceration is that she was placed 
Km- 


peror Nicholas, Czar of all the Russias, was 


in the Peter and Paul fortress, where 


afterward imprisoned. 


the revolution she 


and she returned to 


With the coming of 
was freed by Kerensky, 
housed in the 
Malachite 


Petrograd, where she is now 


Winter Palace, directly over 





Hall, in which the Provisional Cabinet 
| daily debates the fate of the newest 
| republic. Of her relation to the Govern- 
ment, however, she says: “I am largely 
out of politics. Deny the stories that I 


Cabinet affairs. I wish I 


better.” 


play a part in 
did—things would be 
ALADDIN OF THE CANTONMENTS 
("s ISAAC W. LITTELL has no 
wonderful lamp, nor has he any genii 
Aladdin 
look like a quarter and a plugged nickel. 


at his command, but he has made 


Aladdin erected a palace in a night, while 
the 
months. 


Colonel has built Sixteen cities in five 


In one cantonment an average 


of one building completed every two hours 


was maintained for two months. Colonel 
Littell 
He is the man in charge of the construction 
of the the training of 
America’s His task has 


many works that 


is Unele Sam’s super-contraetor. 


eantonments for 
selective army. 
but, like 


marked America’s entrance 


been immense, 
have into the 
little has been generally known 


of the 


world war, 
of 
the 
Recently 
to 


fusion as well as to obtain the 


its importance, nor vastness of 
undertaking. 
of 


grait 


War 


and 


Baker, in 
avoid con- 
best 


quickest results, directed that all building 


Secretary 
order eliminate 


and 


and construction rendered necessary in the 
United States the 
should be executed by the Quartermaster- 


by present emergency 














any trace of self-pity, and her clear com- 





General's Department, of which Colonel 
Littell is the A writer in the Salt 
Lake Tribune tells this story of the building 


head. 


of the cantonment camps: 


It all began one day back in April, 
after the United States had thrown down 
the gauntlet to Germany. From his office 
in the War Department Colonel Littell was 
summoned to a conference with the Secre- 
tary of War and various high Government 
officials. Colonel Littell’s force at that 
time consisted of himself, Capt. Richard 
Marshall, Jr., and three cle rks. 


1917 











In the presence of the. Secretary of War 
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SILVER 
The Long-Life Platg 


N°? detail of 
table re- 
finement is so 
important as 
the silverware. 
The beautiful 
designs and fine 
craftsmanship 
of Alvin Silver 
will provide 
you with the 
most successful 
table service. 


Send for booklet 
Setting the Table 
Correctly 


Alvin Mfg. Co. 
305 Main Street 
Sag Harbor, New Vouk 
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Splendid Christmas Gifts 


Pair Genuine Mahogany 





Sticks, 4'% in. high, pair 
Genuine pyeerts Can- 
les and hand - colored 


Greeting Card_ with 
charming sentiment, $1.00. 
Money back if you want it. 
A refine dy tasteful gift. 

















For 25c—stamps or coin— 

we send you 13 Christmas 

a iew Year's Post 

a y :, and many Christ- 
ay as Seals, Tags and Gift 

GHRIS MAS P More than 5 doz- 
en es, in rich colors, in 





a nice box, 

Our Big Gift Book pictures thones ands of splendid gifts, 
something to please everybody and at right prices. 
Your list of names, and our Big Gift Book is all you 
need. Send for the oo Today—NOW. It's Free, and 
it's a great big help 


THE HOLMES CO., 375 Elmwood, Providence, R.I. 
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AKRON-BOSTON LIMITED , 
Insert: —Photograph of the pioneer five- ; iS 
ton transport operated by Goodyear be- Y i 
tween the factory and its eastern oe soma , ey 
branches. Four trucks are now in this , 


eg 
service, maintaining a regular schedule. . ae ne ? 


All are shod with 44x10 Goodyear 
Cord Tires. 
Copyright 1917, by The Goodycar Tire & Rubber G. 
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VIA _GOODYEAR CORDS 





OR five months now, over 
F: round trip-route measur- 
ing 1,540 miles, a fully laden 
five ton motor truck has been 
plying between its distant 
terminals with the regularity 
and certitude of a steamship. 


At one extreme of its far- 
reaching journey is Akron, at 
the other, Boston, and _ be- 
tween lie good road and bad, 
mountain and plain, city and 
farm. 


Over this circuit by night and 
by day, at a pace never sus- 
tained bya motortruck before, 
this carrier has kept to its 
schedule in sunshine and 
storm. 


Between it and the road, sav- 
ing it from shock, jar and 
vibration, speeding its progress 
and making its continued use 
possible, are Goodyear Cord 
Tires. 


These tires are pneumatic tires 
—made especially for heavy 
truck service—and of a size, 
character and capacity such 
as the average man has never 
seen. 


They are as large of girth as 
the base of a trunk line tele- 
phone pole, the rear wheel 
equipment measuring 44 x 10 
inches; and they have a carry- 
ing power greater than that 
of the truck itself. 


Up grades as steep as eighteen 
per cent, over mountain pulls 
as long as five miles, these 
tiresare bearing burdens with 
acelerity and ease unparalleled 
in hauling experience. 


CORD TIRES 


And through mud slough and 
sand drift, over asphalt and 
turnpike, they are affording 
driver and cargo the comfort 
and protection of a limousine. 


The long-distance truck shod 
with these tires is the pioneer 
of a caravan of four now oper- 
ated by Goodyear between 
its factory and its branchesin 
the east. 


On their outgoing journey 
these trucks are loaded with 
Goodyear Tires; they carry 
cotton fabric from the Com- 
pany mills at Goodyear, 
Connecticut, on their return. 


They operate continuously on 
a schedule for the round. trip 
which is a full day faster than 
the regular one-way express 
service. 


Through the reduction of 
fuel, lubrication and main- 
tenance cost dueto the cushion- 
ing power of their pneumatics, 
their use is consistently profit- 
able. 


The success of Goodyear’s 
first experience in commercial 
transportation by motor truck 
is entirely due to the use of 


Goodyear Cord Tires. 


Without their resilience and 
strength underwheel, satisfac- 
tory speeds could not be main- 
tained; the trucks would soon 
rattle themselves apart. 


Without their ability to absorb 
vibration, without the fair dis- 
tribution of weight on the 
road that their size insures, 


the highways could not stand 
such travel. 


As it is, the trucks make speeds 
in excess of thirty miles an 
hour without damage to the 
roads or themselves. 


Goodyear Cord Tires for 
motor truck service are in no 
way an experiment—they are 
a development of fifteen years’ 
time. 


They are the practical expres- 
sion of an old Goodyear idea, 
brought to final success on/y 
through the perfection of the 
Goodyear principle of cord tire 


construction. 


Right now they are being 
used on heavy-duty transports 
in more than 200 cities in this 
country, to the profit and sat- 
isfaction of the men who em- 
ploy them. 


Right now they are deliver- 
ing in such service a measure 
of utility, endurdnce and 
economy previously un- 


“equaled in any such carrier. 


From the truck maker’s stand- 
point, the performance of 
Goodyear’s Akron-to- 
Boston transports is a meaning 
demonstration of the motor 
truck’s future. 


From the truck user’s stand- 
point, it is an even more 
meaning demonstration of the 
tires that have made it achiev- 


able. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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the quartermaster chief heard unfolded the 
plans to build forthwith the proposed can- 
tonments, it being then known that the 
Government proposed to resort to the 
selective draft to bring up the increments 
of recruits for a force of 687,000 men. 
Just the exact words addrest to Colonel 
Littell by the Secretary of War have not 
been revealed; they may be preserved in 
some stenographic reports that in years 
to come may be regarded as important 
Government documents; but at any rate 
it ran along something like this: 

**Colonel Littell, here are the plans and 
specifications. We want you to go ahead 
through your department just as quickly 
as possible to the fulfilment of these plans. 
You have carte blanche to go ahead as you 
see fit, and I need not say that the Govern- 
ment stands back of you. ready to take 
orders from you.” 

Thus **The Builder’ was introduced to 
his gigantic task. The only assets he had 
in hand were the blue-prints representing 
the proposed barracks, the willingness of 
the Secretary of War to aid in every way 
possible, and his own Yankee initiative 
and training as an army officer in the 
quartermaster’s department. And being a 
good soldier, Colonel Littell stopt for no 
“ifs” or “‘buts,” but plunged forthwith 
into his new assignment with characteristic 
American verve and energy. 


Right here it might be well to give an 
idea of his Aladdin-like accomplishment. 
Colonel Littell took sixteen chosen spots, 
selected as sites for the camps—mostly 
that in less than 


fields—with the result 


five months there is a cantonment at 
Wrightstown, N. 
most equal to the resident population of 
Atlantic City. The 40,000 men under roof 
at Columbia, 8. C., 


thirds the population of Charleston, S. C. 


J., with a population al- 


are more than two- 
Two cantonments the size of Camp Meade 
at Annapolis Jupcetion, Md., would make 
The 


new camp at Fort Riley, Kansas, mobilizes 


a second city of Wilmington, Del. 


at that pemt a new city as big as Topeka. 
The camp at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, is 
greater than the city of El Paso, while the 
Massachusetts camp at Ayer is larger than 
Fitchburg, Pittsfield, or Taunton, and 
almost as big as Haverhill or Salem. 

The first thing to be done was to select 
these camp sites, and The Tribune says: 


Quiet little towns that had slhumbered 
along in their bucolic environment, with 
visits from ‘‘city folks” extraordinary 
affairs on their prosaic calendars, were 
surprized at the arrival of trim, business- 
looking motor-cars laden with equally trim, 
business-looking army officers in khaki: 
These gentlemen asked various. questions 
about water-supply, drainage, food and 
rail facilities and various other questions as 
to the resources of the various districts 
visited. Surveyors with rod and level got 
busy and wound up their preliminary work 
with neatly drawn topographical charts that, 
when forwarded to Washington, sketched 
out in detail the plan of the proposed new 
“army city’? that was to be built. 

In the meanwhile, at Washington, 
Colonel Littell gave himself over to the 
task of examining the blue-prints of the 
proposed | cantonments. He found that 
they called for one-story buildings. He 





was of the impression that the plans could 
be improved by building two-story canton- 
ments. After afew conferences the changes 
were O. K.’d and new plans immediately 
prepared. Submitted to the medical corps 
of the Army, they merited the unqualified 
approval of Major-General Gorgas and his 
staff on the ground that the additional 
cubic space permitted under the revised 
plans would make for better health of the 
citizen cohorts. 

From these prints grew up quickly, as 
tho by magic, the outlines of the new cities, 
including as they did provision for churches, 
schools, moving-picture theaters, clubs, 
laundries, stores, and all the various fea- 
tures essential to a modern city. City 
planners and architects, in and out of the 
Army, gave their best thought to the 
project. Roads were plotted on the maps, 
sewerage and water-plants provided for, 
and no detail omitted, even to the arrange- 
ments for fire and police departments. 


Quite early in the game the ever- 
mobilized army of graft moved upon 


Stirred by visions of much 
wrested from the nation in 


Washington. 
wealth to be 
the construction of the new cities, there 
was begun as the first skirmish the battle of 
sites. But it proved to be the final as 
well as the opening engagement, for Secre- 
tary Baker succeeded in turning the flank 
of the invading leaving Colonel 
Littell to advance unobstructed. It was 
this experience—and possibly others that 


army, 


have not been made public—that caused 
the centering of all construction work in 
the department of Colonel Littell, and it 
was at this juncture that the Council for 
National Defense the bat. 


The Tribune says: 


also came to 


That democratic organization was asked 
to provide civilian chieftains familiar with 
building conditions throughout the coun- 
try, their cost and source of supply. Col- 
onel Littell wanted men in the various 
committees who knew the contractors and 
construction firms, manufacturers, and 
“transportation leaders. And just to prove 
that the United States, when it set itself 
to the task of war, despite all the vears of 
slothful indifference to preparedness, could 
make good in the pinch, the Council of 
National Defense came to the bat and 
delivered a solid hit that won the game 
right there for Colonel Littell. 

Arriving in his office one morning shortly 
after making the request, Colonel Littell 
found a complete list of just the caliber 
of men he wanted. From this list *‘The 
Builder” made a selection of two hundred 
and fifty, and forthwith organized his staff. 
Now the work began in earnest. 

Starting April 1 with an office staff con- 
sisting of one assistant and two clerks, 
Colonel Littell found himself on May 1 
the director of a complete engineering, con- 
struction, transportation, and executive 
force numbering hundreds. - From a small 
room in the War Office the Colonel found 
himself transferred to a whole building on 
F Street in the national capital. And now 
the “big job” was on in earnest. 

When folks were ‘‘knee-deep in June” 
the preliminary work of organization, order 
of materials, and other preparation inci- 
dental to the proposition of getting under 
way was officially completed and the 
directors of the vast enterprise were ready 
to get right down to brass tacks, or rather, 
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iron nails and lumber. At first Colonel 
Littell was in favor of giving the contracts 
to the lowest bidder, but abandoned this 
for a plan whereby he would put them out 
on a percentage basis. This was donp 
on a sliding scale of 10 per cent. on smaller 
contracts, down to 6 per cent. as the COn- 
tracts increased in size. It was stipulated 
that the maximum profit any contraeto, 
could get out of the cantonments was 
$250,000. It was just a way on the par} 
of Colonel Littell and his staff to keep the 
whole project on a merit basis without 
favoritism or graft. 

The Government found itself face to face 
with a new problem. Building materials 
were higher than at any previous time jy 
the history of the American. building trades. 
Labor was high. In some places carpenters 
could be had for $4 a day, in other places 
they wanted $5.50. The only thing to dp 
was to make the specifications of each 
cantonment contract suit the prevailing 
conditions of labor and materials. With 
the assistance of the Council of National 
Defense the big lumber, steel, and supply 
kings were called into council and asked ty 
put patriotism above petty profit. They 
responded, too, as did the American Feder. 
ation of Labor, the latter in side-tracking 
strikes and handling the ‘floaters’ who 
were out to get rich at the expense of the 
Government. 


There were, however, other difficulties 
to be overcome. Because of the rush of 
foodstuffs to the coast, combined with the 
ear-shortage, a transportation problem was 
presented. The Tribune writer says: 


A conference with the railroad heads 
was followed by the organization of 4 
division on transportation, and _ presto! 
the needed supplies were on their way to 
the cantonment sites. 

With the work of actual construction 
under way the next step was the appoint 
ment of inspectors. to keep tabs on the 
contractors, the quality of work they wer 
doing, and the kind of material supplied 
There have been some little squabbles 
between the contractors and Government 
agents, it is true; but they have bee 
ironed out smoothly under the directie 
of the master builder in his F Street offic 
in Washington. There have been tales 
graft, too, but they have beén found t 
be false. As a matter of fact, this stuper 
dous program has been carried, throug! 
without a breath of scandal attaching to th 
enterprise or to any individual part of it. 

Louisville’s camp was completed in sixt 
days. It represents the banner camp i 
point of quick construction. The Yaphan 
camp, on Long Island, represents the oppr- 
site extreme. Work there was delayed fits 
of all on account of the freight congestio 
centering about the metropolis of the wes 
ern hemisphere.. Labor troubles, too, hai 
their part in delaying the work at Yaphanh 

From an economic standpoint the mor 
remarkable feature of the construction ¢ 
these sixteen cantonments is the fact thi 
they have been built at an approximat 


cost complete of $136 for every man goiky 


into camp. Under the prevailing condition 
of the labor and building material market 
this is considered an extraordinary achiev 
ment. Just what work was entailed } 
shown in the case of Camp Devens, ai Aye 
Mass. This was a $6,000,000 contract ai 
required a working force of 9,000 men, whi 
weekly pay-roll amounted to $400,000. 
Here is what they did at Camp Devel 
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ALCOHOLand 
acetanilid have 
their uses— but 
surely they are 
not meant for use 
in your child’s 
mouth, or your 
own, and cer- 
tainly any anti- 
septic that con- 
tains them is to be 
strictly avoided. 
That’s why, every 
year, more mothers 
are insisting on 
DIOXOGEN and 
no antiseptic but 


DIOXOGEN = for 


their. bathrooms. 


That’s why DIOX- 
OGEN as a mouth 
wash—a teaspoonful 
in a little water—is 
becoming a by-word 
in those homes where 
mouth - health 
is given the at- 
tention it de- 
serves. 

THE Dioxogen 
OaKLAND CHEMICAL . 

Co. 
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New York, N. Y. | 
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“BREATHE EASILY” 
































a cold—prevents snoring. Aids catarrh 
and asthma. j50c postpaid. Booklet Free. 





\ Tiny Nasal Filter allows sleep even with 
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NASAL FILTER CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Every day fifty car-loads of materials were | 


unloadéd and 30,000,000 feet of lumber 
were used in the buildings. According to 
contract, 622 buildings were to be com- 
pleted by September 1. Not only were 
they done on scheduled time, but 124 other 
buildings were completed by that date. A 
complete water-system was laid down with 
twenty miles of pipe, and a drainage-system 
with twenty more miles of pipe. And 
Camp Devens’s accomplishments are being 
duplicated, or have already been dupli- 
eated, in fifteen other “‘litthe Romes”’ that 
have sprung up almost over night with a 
mushroom persistence that outrivals the 
building of the Eldorado cities of the West 
and Northwest in the California and 
Klondike furies. 

What about the cantonments after the 
war? They will hardly be abandoned. 
They have not been put up flimsily out of 
cheap-rate materials that are apt to rot 
away in a short time. Instead, they have 
been constructed in such a way that they 


| will last long after the European conflict 


abated. It may be that universal 
military training will be adopted in this 
country as a safeguard for future peace, 
and in that event the cantonments will 
serve for many years as the rendezvous of 
the vouth of the nation. 

But whether the cantonments endure for 
five or fifty years the name of Colonel Isaac 
Littell will endure permanently as_ the 
“*master builder’’ who in a great emergency 
answered the call of his nation and ‘put 
across”’ the most marvelous building enter- 
prise that the world has yet known, 


SOME “DON'TS” FROM THE 
TRENCHES 
JAR is not nearly so bad as it is 
eracked up to be.” 
When one reads about the big and little 
missiles that are peppering the trenches 


all the time, it seems strange that all the 


soldiers in Europe were not wiped out long | 


ago, and it-is somewhat difficult to take the 
above rather cheery view of the situation 
on the battle-fronts of Europe. And yet 
Arthur Guy Empey, an American who has 
been a machine-gunner with the British 
Army for a year and a half, certainly should 
know whereof he speaks, for, besides having 
been severely wounded several times, he is 
wearing as a souvenir of the present un- 
pleasantness a piece of another man’s rib 
in his cheek, which was smashed by an 
exploding bullet. 

But Empey, who is the author of ‘* Over 
the Top,” and is now in this country ‘so 
badly “‘ shot-up” that he is incapacitated 
for further service at the front at present, 
insists that the American troops will soon 
find that he is right. And he strongly 
urges them, as soon as they can get his 
point of view, to write “‘the folks at home” 
about it. With his own full experience to 
draw upon, Empey, in an interview in the 
New York Times, offers some bits of valu- 


able advice to the American troops going to | 


the front abroad. One of his emphatic 


“don'ts” is 
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trench through a_ periscope, don’t stick 
your head over the top to see what yo, 
OU 


saw!”’ 


But he adds a word of propheey that jg 
scarcely encouraging when he says: 


“T am afraid that the 
is going to get it rough at first, for the san, 
reason that the British colonials got j, 
rough at first. We have 
about the Canadians and their splendid 
fighting, and I take off my hat to Canad, 
every time. But we have also heard qj 
sorts of German-propaganda talk to thy 
effect that the Canadians ‘did all th 
fighting while England sat back,’ that thy 
English put the Canadians on the hottes 
part of the line, and that sort of thing 
Well, it’s true that it was the hottest par 
of the line, but it isn’t true that the Englis) 
put them init. What is true is that whe. 
ever the Canadians were would be th 


hottest part of the line, 


a definite German plan. To discouray 
recruiting and to spread the report that 
England let her colonie 


for her, the Germans s 
trated on the colonial 
discourage recruiting. 


quite likely that the Ge 
same thing with the first American forces 
*"y will concentrat 


on the battle-front—the 


against them, to make 
believe that the Americans are being sen 
to the worst parts of the line, filling in gaps, 


as they say. So I think 

ning it will be rough.” 
Then the gunner w 

original word of cheer: 


“The trouble with the American publi 


is that they have heard 


of the Great War and its horrors that the 
think their boys are going to be continually 
in the midst of bloodshed and constant 
in discomfort, and they concentrate on th 
terrible side of it and ask, ‘How long wil 
it be before he is killed?’ They don't « 


that that is not all there 
“It is natural enough, 


writes a book about the war, takes om 
incident, and another, and another, make 
chapters of them, with the result that th 
man and woman who read his book read: 
| succession of horrors, and they think iti 


all like that. They dor 
forget, the weeks betwe 
and discomforts. 


“A man is in the front trench under fin 


say, two days, and sent 


haps four days and sent back eight. Usual 
| a brigade is in the ‘fire-sector’ thirty-t 


days. Then it is sent 
billets for an equal time. 
in practically no danger 


sional shell. They are 
comradeship, having lots of amusement 


football, baseball—plent 


| well fed, well equipped, 


“Of course the grouchy soldier is goil 


to have a grouchy time, 


American soldier on the 


| going to be just about 


| 
| 


‘‘When you have been looking out of a 


If he goes into it in the 
find that it isn’t so bad 
to be. And then he will 


of indignation because the reports of it ha 


made it seem so awful. 


en these ‘horror 
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heard a great dea! 
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be in a great sta 





“‘When he realizes that it isn’t so lof 


he mustn’t forget to sit 


down and tell i 


folks at home! He knows it’s a lot bet? 


than he thought it was 
they don’t.” 


Of the dread of the 


going to be. be 


submarines wh 
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A. E. NETTLETON CO., SyRaAcusE, N. Y., U.S. A., Largest Manufacturers in America of Men’s Fine Shoes Exclusively 
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Wenn ACE : SS 
l ili : —The A 
Nettleton Military Footwear e Accepted Standard 
of U. S. Army Officers 
F all classes of Americans none is so discriminating For unmounted officers, the Nettleton line includes 
in the choice of footwear as the experienced Amer- properly matched shoes and puttees for the march and 
ican Army officer. dress wear for parade or ball room. 

He recognizes the value of precise appearance. Care of A Suggestion to Civilians—A suitable and most useful 
the feet is an army regulation, therefore he demands exact fit. gift to your officer—son, husband, brother or friend with 
He knows that the promise of quality suggested by frne finish our troops—at home or when they go abroad—is a pair 
can only be realized through the use of the best materials. or a complete set of service and dress boots or of shoes 


and puttees to match from the Nettleton line of Military 


As a consequence Nettleton Military Footwear Extra- . . a: 
: Footwear Extraordinary. 


ordinary is the choice of a large and constantly increasing 


percentage of regular army officers. Their example is A letter of inquiry to us will put you in touch with 
largely responsible for Nettleton Military dress and service the Nettleton dealer nearest you who will give you in- 
boots, dress and service shoes and puttees having become stant and personal attention. A Booklet descriptive of 
the accepted types for the officers of the new army. Nettleton Military Footwear will be mailed on request. 

A mounted officer equipped with a There is a Nettleton dealer in every 
pair of Nettleton Field Boots with large city, in the vicinity of every 
shaped legs of soft leather for service cantonment and in most post ex- 
and a pair of Nettleton Dress Boots changes. A Paris representative 
with shaped legs of firm Russia calf « hooks after the needs of American 


or Cordovan is perfectly shod. SYRACUSE, N-Y., U. S.A. cficers on the Continent. 
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Because of their econ- 
omy, efficiency, and 
durability, Armco Iron 
| Corrugated Culverts 
are in wide: spread use. 
Here is one in service 
under a Western high- 








ORRUGATED CULVERTS 


railroad engineer or highway official 


You're a 
What kind will 


about to install a new culvert. 
you choose ? 

The vital factors to be considered are the pre- 
vailing shortage of labor and its prohibitive cost 
for all kinds of masonry; the time needed to place 
a culvert in the ground; the length of life and 
kind of service it will render after it has been in- 
stalled. Weigh these factors thoroughly and im- 
partially, and your logical choice will be an Armco 
Iron Corrugated Culvert. 

Its corrugated form makes possible compara- 
tively light weight as well as remarkable strength 
and toughness. Hence Armco Iron Culverts can 
be hauled, unloaded, and installed with such ease 
and speed as to reduce labor costs to minimum. 
Often the ditch can be opened and filled on the 
same day. 

It won’t be necessary to keep your road closed 


Culverts of the greatest known rust-resistance and durability 
Iron, because it is the purest iron made, the most carefully 











Caleo Automatic 
Drainage Gate used 
in connection with 
Armco Iron Corru- 
gated Pipe. 
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Armco (American Ingot 
Calco Automatic 
Drainage Gate 


The Calco Automatic Drain- 
age Gate, used in connection 
with Armco Iron Corrugated 
Pipe, serves to drain flooded 
or sodden lands without ex- 
pense for power or supervi- 
sion. Its valve operates with 
but slight water pressure to 
allow the flow in one direc- 
tion, and to prevent it in the 
opposite direction. It never 
forgets to adjust itself to the 
conditions. 


for full particulars. 








Armco Iron Flumes deliver all the 
water they 
simple, 
This is the ‘ 
(made of Armco Iron) of the Gage 
Canal Co., near Riverside, Cal. 





receive because of their 
water-tight construction. 
‘Mocking Bird’’ Flume 


Detroit, 


manufactured. It is practically free from the impurities which cause rust 
form and the form of gas bubbles and pockets. 
vanized as an additional protection. 

There is an Armco Iron Culvert manufacturer in your vicinity able to supply your 
culvert needs at short notice and with minimum fre sight expense. 


»  Yhe American Rolling Mill Company ‘ 
Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted 
to The International Metal Products Company 


2 Box 911, Middletown, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York, Washington, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Cleveland, Sam Francisco, Atlanta 


to traffic a single hour. To install an Armco Iron 
Culvert you need to tear up only one-half of the 
road at atime. The other half can be kept in 
service. 

Because of their toughness and resiliency — 
due to the corrugated form and overlapping joints 
— Armco Iron Culverts withstand the vast ton- 
nage and the terrific shocks and strains hurled 
upon them by passing trains and trucks. Rigid 
engineering tests have proved that Armco Iron 
Culverts of standard gage and construction are 
uncrushable under a fill equal to their own 
diameter. 

Frost and ice attack them in vain. Their con- 
tents may freeze solid and they will not crack or 
burst. In every-day service their corrugations 
raise a ripple in the running water which keeps 
silt in suspension and tends to make the pipe 
self-clearing. 
are constructed from 
both in solid 
Each Armco Iron Culvert is heavily gal 


Write or plone him 


ARMCO IRON FLUMES 


The world’s greatest need is foodstuffs in ever-increasing abundance. Now is the 
time to irrigate every acre of potential agricultural land and put it to plow. 
Flumes are as economical and effective for. irrigation and power development as Armco 
Iron Culverts are for drainage. Their simple and water-tight con- 
struction results in the delivery of all the water they receive, their 
almost perfectly smooth interiors in the greatest carrying capacity. 

Installation costs are reduced to minimum because Armco Iron 
Flumes are quickly and easily, put in place. 
insure unusual length of service, because they are made of pure, 
rust-resisting Armco Iron. Names of manufacturers on request. 


Our Book —‘‘ Defeating Rust’’ 


sent on request to manufacturers and users of sheet 
metal and plate metal products. 


Armco Iron 


Once installed, they 





The trade-mark 
ARMCO carries the 
assurance that iron 
bearing that mark 
is manufactured by 
The pme — Roll- 
ing Mill any 
with the skie Irintellt 
génce and fidelityas- 
sociated with its pro- 
ducts,and hence can 
be depended upon to 
possess in the high- 
est degree the merit 
claimed for it. 
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\meriean soldier quite naturally feels 


the - 
fie-contemplates the voyage to the 


when- 
S other side, Empey says: 


“You can’t eall it fear, Anybody would 
have a dread of W alking in the dark across 
. field full of poisonous snakes, But | 
Jon't think that dread has much founda- 
tion. I’ve érossed several times myself, 
and I don’t think there’s much danger. 


Look at the ¢ Canadians; with all the troops 
they've sent ‘over there,’ they’ve never 
jest a man by submarine. And what 
Canada can do we can do—and I don’t 


say that in any spirit of disparagement 
of Canada, either! 

“When the American gets to England 
he is going to have a hard time at first 
getting along with the Englishmen. They 
are so different. The. Englishman has a 
way of taking eve rything for granted. 
You mustn't talk to an Englishman about 
the war, or ask him ‘about the victory; 
he is perfectly sure about the victory; 
the only thing he doesn’t know is how long 
it is going to take. You mustn’t talk to 
an Englishman about money, either. 
And,” the American added with emphasis, 
“vou mustn’t tell him that baseball is far 
superior to cricket; his opinion of baseball 
is just the same as your opinion of cricket, 
vou know. Don’t tell him he is a fool for 
iving governed by a King—the English- 
nanis a good observer, and he might come 
hack at you and punch some holes in our 
Senate and Congress. 

“Then the American mustn’t herald 
his arrival in England and France a 
great event, and say he is going to win the 


as 


war! And when he is with the English 
soldiers he’s got to forget all this 1776 
stuff—the Americans and English are just 


brothers in arms now. But if an embarrass- 
ing situation does arise between an Amer- 
ian and an Englishman, an uncomfortable 
silence, or something of the sort, I'll tell 
you the thing to do: the American should 
either offer or accept an invitation to tea! 
Over a cup of tea the awkward situation 
vanishes. More pleasant situations and 
good friendships are built up over a cup 
of tea than over a cocktail.” 


found the 
be 


says: 


But Empey 
to 
He 


temperamental 


Frenchman an entirely different 


proposition. 

“The French are looking to the Ameri- 
cans as the saviors of their cause, and the 
Americans must be careful to preserve 
that sentiment. The French are tempera- 
Pnental. If a Frenchman kisses an Amer- 
ican soldier, the American mustn't poke 
him in the chin: he must kiss him back. 
“And the French are—the American must 
just remember this—exceedingly polite. 
You must never poke fun at a Frenchman; 
that isa mortal insult. And the American 











phust remember that the careful French 
Politeness does not mean that the French- 
man is afraid of anything in the world. 
Why, a Frenchman will apologize to a 
jerman when he sticks his bayonet 


nto him! 


“But, after all, the Americans are going 

ver there in the Frenchman’s backyard. 
Whey are fighting together to kee “_p a com- 
non enemy from climbing the back fence. 
But it is the Frenchman's yard. And the 
American must keep to the paths, and not 
Btep on the flower-beds.”’ 


The gunner then draws this graphic 
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am be 
picture 
the firing-line: 


‘*Before he gets within the sound of 
the guns he will see a good many airplane 


fights, and this will increase his desire to 
get to- the line itself. Then when he 
actually hears the guns he will be. all 


enthusiasm, full of questions. By gradual 


stages the sound will get louder, until at 
last he sees the great flare in the sky, 
hears the tremendous noise right at his 
ear, and is close to the line. And then 
what he feels is not fear, but a strange, 
vacant, lonely feeling, a restlessness and 
longing, not for home, but to be in the 


front line with the men who are in danger, 
because what he feels most is a tremendous 
pity for them. It is the psychology of the 


soldier that what he is conscious of then 
is not any danger for himself, but an in- 
tense pity for the men who are on the 
front line, the sense of their- danger, and 
the wish to share it with them. 

‘*But sooner or later he will be under 
shell-fire himself. And the first’ time that 
happens to the volunteer he will feel a 
great regret that he didn’t wait for the 
draft! It will be only momentary, but 


for the instant he will feel a great desire 
to run—not at the Germans! He will 
want to run away, but somehow he doesn’t; 
somehow he can't; and he and all his com- 
rades, all feeling the same way, on 
steadily moving—forward! 

‘It is when he comes to his first ruined 
village that the awfulness of war wiil hit 
him face to face, and he will feel lonely 
and deserted himself, and very small. He 
used to shell-fire very soon, and he 
to think that the German guns 
are pretty rotten. But when, going into 
the communication trench he sees his first 
wounded being carried out on stretchers 

well, you can’t describe the feeling it 
gives him. He is pretty well unnerved at 
first, and then he flooded with a tre- 
mendous pity for these men. Then his 
pity changes to admiration, and he begins 
to feel a kind of envy of them; if he 
could go through it without suffering all 
that they are supposed to, he'd like to be 
one of those wounded men himself; it’s 
like what the drafted man who has been 
exempted must feel when he sees the regi- 
ments marching away. 

“In the communication trenches he 
hears the sharp crack of a bullet over his 
head and ducks—that sound is like being 
stung by a bee; it unnerves a man more 
than shell-fire. Then perhaps a_ bullet 
hits the front wall of the trench and 
ricochets to the rear, with a whining, sing- 
song sound. But the young soldier’s first 
fear only lasts a moment.” 


ri 
go 


gets 


comes 


Is 


And Empey here recalls the words of an 
experience-hardened soldier who told him 
encouragingly : 

“You never hear the bullet that hits you!” 

He 
tion in the trenches: 


tells thus of the recruit’s first: sensa- 


“In his trench the soldier will feel at 
first strangely lonely. That ditch is like 
one of those ‘mystic mazes.’ He only sees 
the sky. Then he feels a sense of security— 
the Germans can’t get at him down here. 
Then he has another feeling—‘They can’t 
see me, but I can’t see them, either! They 
might be coming in here any minute! What 
are they doing?’ And he has an irresistible 
désire to stick his head over the top! 





**You know the American is going over 
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\ 
Walk Ten 
Miles Daily 


And you may not need bran. 
Otherwise, most people do. 

Fine foods clog. Nature calls for 
roughage, and the remedy is bran. 

The right way is to eat some 
bran each day. Eat it in Pettijohn’s, 
so you will like it. One weck’s use 
will prove a revelation. 


Pettijohn3 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 
A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour —75 per cent fine 


atent four with 25 per cent bran es. 
» Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 
th sold in packages only. 
(1710) 


























































AMCO TRENCH MIRROR 


"> A Real Gift 
for Your Boy 
in Khaki 


Rustless, Unbreakable, 
made of brass heavily 
nickel-plated. Give 
fect reflection. 
Trench Mirror is a practi- 
cal every-day toilet neces- 
sity for the boys in the 
trenches or on the firing line. 
send dollar bill, stal 
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$12 Complete in Khaki 
os Ge with Comb 


Orde er one or more now direct from us. 
or express money _ ro oF che ey refunded if not 
satisfacto ry. Red Cross Com smite es wr Tor quantity prices. 


East Gist St. & Ourtis Ave. 
Art Metal Manufacturing Co. *"tyyeLixp, On1O 















HERMANS US. 
ARMY SHOES 


Keep YOUR Feet 
Efficient as the Soldier’s 
HE RMAN'S shoes are built on 

specifications for lightness, 

comfort and service. The Munson 

ast is the result of rigid tests by 
Army surgeons who experimented § 
for years with thousands of 
marching men. No U.S. soldier is 
allowed to wear any other shape. 

To meet the civilian demand we 
sell through thousands of retail 
stores and direct by mail. 


Fit and satisfaction guaranteed, 
oo. 


Price, black or tan, 
Insist upon the Herman Shield on the soles and 
the name lerman’’ on the een . + anc d get the 
genuine article when you buy Army shoe 
Catalog of All Bytes Free 
JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE Co. 
808 Albany Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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In extending to the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, under the terms of the Panama Canal 
Act, the privilege of retaining the owner- 
ship and operation of the Morgan Line, 


The 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
said: 

















“The efficiency and excellence of 
the present service over both of 
these ~outes appear not to be 
questioned.” 








“Rarely does a record before us 
present an array of witnesses 
whose testimony so uniformly 
: 
indorses the character of the | 
service as does this record.” 
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The “MORGAN LINE” 


OPERATES STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 


New York and New Orleans New York and Galveston 


FORMING A PART OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES | 


| 
Through Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Oregon 


CCC 
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SHORTHAND WRITERS | A Book ERE is a splendid new book 


This Is the Pen To Use of Joy and H of inspiration and encourage- 


ment that will help men an 


Practically all expert shorthand writers now use pens. 
The Saat Steno-Pen makes sharper, neater outlines than Gladness women everywhere. 
a pencil. The notes made with this pen are permanent 
and, being more legible than pencil, are easy to read. | INSPIRATION | AND IDEALS 
2 By Grenville Kleiser 


This pen is specifically and especially made for short- | 
hand work, and has been adopted by Robert F. Rose, | 
the famous shorthand expert, after thirty years’ trial of | 
various other pens. j te = 

Gana ey can oles oF ee in rr phase gverage reader,”” cays E om Maxim. 
of the day’s work. It is a solid gold pen with indestruc- a PRE . Py “~ 
tible top, has the newest screw cap, non-leakable top, Handsomely wea = ith ae dooke-meuri; $1.00 net; 
and the attractive barrel is of chased, polished black A wiggled 
hard rubber. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price $4.00 | | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 









thers. A deligh 
beneficial to. the 















postpaid. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Steno-Pen 
Dept., 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. { 








Discoveries That Vindicate The Bible 


Amazing archeological discoveries have been made during the past few years which are of the most 
vital importance to.every Bible student. Original manuscripts dug up in Egypt are found to answer con- 
clusively many of the criticisms that have been leveled at the Pible and defend many of the Scriptural 
passages which have been constantly attacked.. Writings centuries older than any previously discovered 
have been unearthed and their priceless contents translated. Some of these give striking proof of the 
accurate political and ge>graphical knowledge possessed by New Testament writers, and shatter many of 
the claims of destructive criticism. The whole fascinating story of these discoveries is told simply and 
clearly in this important new book, 


The New Archeological Discoveries 


Their Bearing upon the New Testament. By Camden M. Cobern, D.D., Litt.D. Ina vivid and fascinating way, 
the Author presents the wonderful:manuscripts and their story of the life and customs of the earliest_ Christians, draw- 
ing the most remarkable parallels between the modes of livins of that period and of our own. The book contains 
many striking illustrations of the sculpture, architecture, etc., which have been brought to light. This remarkable 
volume will provide Pastors, Teachers, Lecturers, and other Bible students with a rich store of valuable and necessary 
material and will give to the general reader much worth-while entertainment and information. 

A large book handsomely bound in cloth; price $3 net; by mail, $3.16. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. | 








there looking for trouble. He would: 
be an American if he weren't, And by} 
get some of it, too. If an officer tells » 
Englishman what he sees outside 4, 
trench through the periscope, the Englis, 
man will take it for granted and be 8 
tented. But the American will way , 
stick his head up and see it all for a 
self! He’s got to learn not to! After Jog 
ing through the periscope, don’t stick yoo 
head over the top to see what You say! 

‘When he first gets into the front-l 
trenches the individual soldier wil 4, 
that every gun, rifle, and machine gun 
the German Army is aimed directh 
him! As a matter of fact, the Germs: 
don’t know he’s enlisted. And if he stop 
to think that the whole city of Paris Or 
occupies a pin-point on the map and thy 
the Germans have thousands of miles ; 
shoot their shells at, while he occupies 4 
infinitesimal point that you couldn’t fi 
without a strong magnifying-glass, jy’) 
see that he mustn't expect every shell y 
hit him! : 

**And when he has been in the trench 
a short while the American soldier y 
begin to feel indignant! He'll figure 9 
that everything about this war has had 
lot of camouflage in it right along, and thy 
it isn’t so bad as it’s cracked up to 
And it isn’t!” 


GERMAN SPIES HERE AND IN 
ENGLAND 


HE ‘beautiful lady spy” exists on 

in fiction or the “movies.” This y 
probably be a sad disillusionment to t! 
imaginative, but it is stated on the a 
thority of the spy expert of England. B 
there is a class of German spies that n 
only exists, but is fostered—to an extent 
in Great Britain. These are the so-calk 
“cherished spies.” Gertrude Lyneh, « 
the Vigilantes, learned many things abo 
the espionage system of our enemies ina 
interview with a high-up British offic 
who officially makes a study of the sub- 
ject. She says of the general round. 


in England: 


There have only been twelve spies shi 
since the beginning of the war, but hu- 
dreds are either in penal servitude for li 
or serving shorter sentences. The actua 
number was not known to the official wl 
talked with me on this topie—with tl 
distinct understanding that I should 1m 
mention his name or title. He is th 
acknowledged authority on the spy e 
Not far from where we sat, in a formidab 
eabinet which looked as if it held othe 
interesting documents, the papers tak 
from von Papen were earefully locked. 

“No woman spies have been shot 
England and only one among the feminil 
lot—a bad lot—-who are serving sentene 
could possibly lay claim to being 
‘beautiful lady’ spy. This woman hadé 
the hall-marks of the fiction and cine 
character, charming in manner, ¥ 
gowned, having plenty of money, travelilé 
about luxuriously, and was finally nabbe! 
with the incriminating papers. on be 
But the popular.conception of the feminit 
secret agent rarely exists outside of sels 
tional stories because only: women witht 
moral sense can take up this professia 
and when a woman is devoid of mor 
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sense she is sure to be devoid of the other 
qualities that might make her work 
efficacious. 

“There are, of course, numberless men 
and women who would be spies if they had 
not been interned, and, among the 30,000 
Germans who are at this moment so con- 
fined, there are doubtless several who 
treasure the belief that they would have 
been of inestimable use.to their country; 
but as they will never get a chance to 
prove themsel ves wrong that poor solace 
is permitted the om. 

“We have,” continued my informant, 
“ great number of ‘cherished spies’ with 
ys. These are the spies who go about 
plying their profession and believing them- 
selves the personification of that clever- 
ness the Germans demand for this work. 
That is why we have dubbed them ‘Our 
Cherished Ones.” They are carefully 
watched. We let them go.on doing bad 
work because it is much better to keep a 
bad spy doing bad work than it is to take 
him and perhaps have a spy who might 
do good work sent in his place. 

“We would hate to lose our ‘cherished 
spies.’ We don’t intend to! 

“America has the job of the century. 
[ wouldn’t know where to tell her to begin. 
Spies that were there and have left had 
plenty of time to lay their plans before 
the unrestricted submarine warfare began. 

“With 8,000,000 Germans in America, 
what you have to find out is whether or 
not a German has been denationalized, 
a process that can only be gone through 
in Germany. It is not enough to know 
that he has been naturalized and that he 
daims to be a good citizen to your coun- 
try. he fact that he has become a 
naturalized citizen does not free him from 
the call to fight for his own land. If he is 
denationalized as well as naturalized you 
are then safe, but not before. In England 
we had only a very small number found 
to be denationalized, a fairly negligible 
unit. 

‘T should say that the rush by foreigners 
immediately after the declaration of war 
in America was not because before they 
had been indifferent or hostile, but because 
they feared to be called upon to fight for 

their own countries. You will probably 
find that many of the Germans had been 
denationalized and were finishing up the 
process,” 


It appears that America has a monopoly 
of the so-called high-class spies, according 
to this authority, and they are presumably 
hibernating in New York, as they ean 
work more easily from such a center. If 
we must have spies it is perhaps as well to 
have the high-class ones, for the average 
German spy is described as usually a man 
who has one or more convictions hanging 
over his head—an unsentenced criminal 
and these men are paid only about $250 
amonth. The spy expert continues: 

“The last spy we caught was only a day 
orsoago. We had been after him for some 
time and he was traveling with a perfectly 
good American passport. 

“The high-class spies with you are re- 
sponsible for the ‘sabotage,’ for the strikes 
on the docks and in the factories. They 
are pacifists, anticonseriptionists. It is a 
situation te rribly serious for you. 

“Take your Mr. Goethals—a perfectly 
splendid man, and T assume Mr. Denman 
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HE best way to economize on painting 

is to use paints that last longer, and the 
paint that lasts longest is the paint that con- 
tains zinc. 










. 


New Jersey 

| O 
ZANT) 
in paint 


increases durability by postponing decay. Other nec- 
essary ingredients serve other useful purposes, but 
zinc reinforces every good quality of every other 
ingredient. Zinc paint costs no more in the first 
place and a great deal less in the long run. 





Good prepared paints always contain zinc. Com- 
petent painters who mix their own paints add zinc. 
It is easy to make sure that you get enough zinc in 
your paint. To help you, we have prepared a list 
of prepared zinc paints and also a list of manufac- 
turers who grind composite zinc pastes in oil, such 
as painters use to get a good zinc mixture. 


These lists and our booklet ‘‘Zinc in Paint’’ will help 
you get your meney’s worth every time you paint 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Wall Street, New York 
; ESTABLISHED 1848 
Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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NVILLE 
SERVICE 


NON-BURN 


7.4» = 3 -& -F) 


1: 3-9-4. @ ae 8. Be. i 


The better the Asbestos 
the better the Lining 


y bro safety and durability of a brake lining 
depend upon the quality of its asbestos. 


High-grade long -fibre asbestos of suitable 
quality for brake lining is becoming harder and 


harder to get. 


To the Trade 


J-M Non-Burn 
isa profit-build- 
er for both job- 
bers and dealers 
—and sold only 
to them. 


Ask for details. 


But Johns-Manville 
own their own asbestos mines; 
and from their great tonnage 
they reserve the finest se- 
lected fibres for Non-Burn. 


It is this assured quality of 
material plus the resources 
and experience back of its 
manufacture that warrant 
you in asking if brakes are 
Non-Burn lined when buying 
a car—and insisting on} it 
when re-equipping. 

H.W. a. MANVILLE CO. 

New York City 


10 Factories—Branches in 55 
rge Cities 


When you think of Asbestos: 


you think of Johns-Manville 








Saving Money for Authors 


is the purpose of a handbook prepared by Frank H. Vizetelly, 
Litt. D., LL. D., Managing Editor of the “Sranparp Dic- 
TIONARY.” Tells many possible economies learned from long 
experience, Explains copyright, how to market manuscripts, 
etc. *“Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer.’ 
Fifth Bei ae y edition just published. Cloth,.75c postpaid from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 








ERSONAL POWE 


a big practical book by Keith J. Thomas, 

shows you the way to happiness and success 
through mental concentration and the develop- 
ment of energy and will. Read it — make 
good. 12mo, cloth, $1.75; by mail, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 aber dante New York 








Funk & 
Wagnalls 


Abridged Standard Dictionaries 


These splendid books, prepared from Funk & 


Wagnalls New STANDARD DICTIONARY, by 





James C. Fernald, L.H.D., meet ina single, handy volume the requirements of all pos- 
sible users, from the business man or colle ‘ge student to the child in the lower grades. 


In the home , the office, 


or the school they are indispensable and never-failing helps. 


Their definitions are clear and simple and their vocabularies are up to the minute and 
far fuller than those of other dictionaries of similar size and scope. 


DESK 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The Last Word in Dictionaries of 
Handy Size. 
Designed especially for home, office, 
and classroom. The largest diction- 
ary on the market adapted to indi- 
vidual use. Contains 80,000 terms of 
all kinds in ONE VOCABULARY 
ORDER; 6, 790 proper names; 11,700 
lines of synonym treatment; 75. 
tonyms; £,200 pictorial illustrations; 
1,200 foreign phrases. Large 8vo, 
Cloth, 902 es. St, bcs with patent 
thumb- index.$1.8 alt Leather, In- 
$2.25. tins ilepee co, Indexed 
$5.00. Average carriage charges, 16c- 


COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The Most Compact Volume Meeting All Practical 
Requirements in Speaking and Writing English. 
A convenient and comprehensive dic- 
tionary for use in the intermediate 
school or for handy reference on the 
desk. Ideal for all “general purposes. 
Contains many exclusive features and 
gives in compact form the orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation, definition, and 
etymology of over 48,000 words and 

phrases. 1,000 pictorial illustrations. 
Seas Cc loth 88 pages. $1.00; with 
patent thumb-index, $1.25. Average 
carriage charges, 1 2c. 


CONCISE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Brief, Clear and Complete in Treat- 
ment of all Common Words. 


This compact little volume embraces 
all the terms that are sure to be used 
by the average person and aims to 
provide an ideal concise dictionary 
for school or desk use. It defines by 
definitive statement in the simplest 
possible language and gives the or- 
thography, pronunciation, and mean- 
ing of about 35,000 words, with 800 
pic torial Shastrasions. 12mo, Cloth, 
580 pages. ; limp morocco, $1.25; 
with ¢t aeoth ae index, 25c additional. 
Average carriage charges, 1 2c. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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‘see these 


to be one, but I do not know him. both 
good American citizens—and study that 
ship-building matter, the bitter discussion 
the delays, the procrastinations. Follow it 
step by step and I am firmly convinced 
you will find German machinations there. 
They are going to delay what they ean not 
prevent. Don’t flatter yourselves that thy 
important spies have been driven out. If | 
had been a spy in America and the warning 
had been given to me so long in advance, | 
would have laid my lines very well. Look 
out for those lines; you may trip. 

“What should be done with a spy in 
America? He should be shot as soon as 
his espionage has been proved. No weak- 
ness should be permitted because he has 
many affiliations there. If the authori- 
ties don’t punish him the people will, and 
it is better that the authorities should do 
it for the sake of law and order. 

“T was in Germany eight 
Everywhere [ was asked, ‘Are you ready 
to fight America?’ That was the pretty 
little German game. Even then they were 
dying to rub into us the fact that America 
was ourenemy. In the beginning, when the 
commercial party—Herr Ballin and his 
clique—were in power, they pretended a 
great affection for you. It was contrary 
to their desire that the submarine warfare 
became so terrible—not because they hated 
its brutalities, don’t make any mistake 
about that, but because they thought it a 
diplomatic blunder. Then and now they 
have a press which harps on the unfriendly 
feeling that exists between you.and us. 
That often reiterated phrase that ‘Amer- 
ica is fighting Great Britain’s battles for 
her’ was made in Germany. 

“T’m not such a fool as to think that 
America loved us in the past, but that 
she ever hated us as the Germans have 


years ago. 





said and that we have hated her as they 
still say in subtle, indefinable ways in 
some of your papers, is unbelievable by 
either of the parties concerned. Nations 
have faults as do individuals. We've 
made mistakes. We may have talked a 
little too much about the Shannon and 
Chesapeake and you too much about 
Bunker Hill and that Tea-party in Boston 
Harbor. Let’s have an end to it—it all 
helps Germany too much. Take away 


your children which 
If you try it, the 


the text-books from 
teach them to hate us. 


German. school-teachers will try to keep 
them, see if they don’t. 

‘America ought to love us now if 
she has not in the past, if national love 


is founded on respect, as it should be. 
We can point to ourselves with pride. We 
have given up in this war the thing 
we most believed in—personal freedom. We 
have made untold sacrifices and we are 
ready to give up everything—everything. 
Anything in your press that makes you 
facts in a distorted way is false, 
spy-work of the subtle, underground, 
submarine mentality sort that the Germans 
excel in. 

‘ Look out for it. It isn’t the work of 
‘lovely lady spy’ or that of the man 
with a conviction suspended while he 
does their dirty work that you are in 
danger from. It is just where I have 
pointed out. 

‘You asked me a while ago what En- 
gland would do in case Germany won. ] 
will tell you and you ean draw from it the 
les: and other German effort. 

“Tf Germany should win, there wont 


the 





be any one here when it happens to know 
anything about it.” 
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ABOARD H. M.-S. “SAUSAGE” 
HE miraculous stunts of the airplane 
have rather overshadowed its hum- 
bler cousin, the kite-balloon. The work is 


no less dangerous if it be less dramatic, 


and @ 
hang high in air tethered at the end of a 


cable, a mark for enemy guns, since there 
is none of the exhilaration that accom- 
panies the dash of the flier. But H. M.S. 
Sausage, as the anchored balloon is called 
by the ‘““Tommies,” is an important 
adjunct to the The 

Post says of the value of these unhandsome 


ven more fortitude is required to 


air-fleet. London 


eraft: 


They are employed along the whole 
length of the battle-line, ‘‘spotting”’ for 
the artillery at heights and distances from 
the firing-line which expose them all the 
time, not only to shell-fire, but to attack 
from enemy aeroplanes. Picture the situ- 
ation of the devoted observer, perched 
sme thousands of feet above the ground, 
swaying hour af'er hour at the end of his 
able like a ship at her moorings, and 
offering a tempting and eonspicuous mark 
for every enemy gunner in search of a 
target, and for every enemy airman on a 
nving commission over our lines. It is 
a duty that asks some nerve in the true 
performance of it, is it not? 

But if the kite-balloon is the ready 
prey of enemy attack, it is not in itself 
diseomfortable to the occupant. Its de- 
sin has been vastly improved from the 
type of the old German dragon balloon 
which held the field at the outbreak of war. 
By an ingenious and simple arrangement 
it has been found possible to make the 
kite-balloon keep always head to wind. 
That is the explanation of that ‘‘bustle’’- 
like arrangement at the end of the ship by 
which the wind is transformed from a 
disturbing into a steadying influence. 
The sausage shape of the balloon is an- 
other device for preserving steadiness and 
woiding the teetotum motion to which 
the spherical balloon is liable. 

In days of high and gusty wind the 
sausage-balloon naturally pitches a good 
deal—the resultant motion from the wind- 
foree and the resistance of the tethering- 
cable—and the inexperienced observer 
may suffer severely from seasickness in 
such conditions; but in genial weather 
the sensation is soothing and even luxuri- 
and the fiercest ground heat gives 
place to a delicious coolness at quite a 
moderate altitude. 

But the observer has to be trained not 
only to the work of observation, but to 
toleration, as. the doctors would- say, of 
height. He has not only to learn to watch 
his pressure gages and other instruments, 
while picking out every significant object 
and portent on the horizon and maintain- 
ing constant telephone communication 
with the earth; he has also to become 
accustomed to the sensation of height—of 
complete detachment from mother earth— 
and to the changed aspect of the land- 
scape and its most familiar objects from 
his new point of view. 

No one who has not experienced it ean 
holieve what ‘“‘the bird’s-eye view” really 
is-how rare and strange ‘the face of the 
countryside appears at a height of three 
or four thousand feet. It is to accustom 
observers to these conditions that the old 
spherical balloons are still useful. That 
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If you want to become acquainted 
with the newest types of office 
systems and equipment used in 
your particular kind of work, 
whatever that work may be, 
. “ , “99 ~4 
step into the “Y and E” store in 


your city, or let us send a Sys- 
tem Service man to show you. 
There is one best way to file 


your correspondence—to keep 
your records—to take care of 
vour blueprints, stock, ledger, etc. 
That is our business—to show 
a man what will give him the best rec- 
ordsof hiswork, and then tomake those 
records instantly accessible for him. 


1034 St. Paul St., 








Ilustration show: 
leo Desk 





YAWMAN-DERBE MFG. ©. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of “‘Y and E”’ gt sagged and Office Systems. 


Shelf, ote i 


Let us show you fine newest 
Office Equipment and Systems 


1 **Yand & 
ght Filing na 


*h Heke te mew Be. 


There is no chi urge for our System 
Service. In fac t “Y and E” equipment 
plus “Y and E”’ Service often costs less 
than inferior equipment, with no 
service at all. And as to “Y and E” 
quality—judge it by any of the hund- 
reds of thousandsof “Yand E” filesthat 
are still in use after fifteen to thirty- 4 
five years of service. 

equipment like “‘Y 
“Vand E.” 


Some of the 4,000 “Y and E” 
filing devices and office sys- 
temsare listed inthe coupon 
below. Check items that 
interest you, and let us 

checked X below: 


explain in det: iil, by 7 
letter or through the” 0 “Fire-Wall” Stee! 
Cabinets, (] Wood Cabi- 


“VY and store in 
your city. nets, () Machine Accour t 
7 ind Equipment, [)‘‘Five-S” 

Steel Shelving, [Blue Print 

File, efficiency Cesks, ()Safe, 

Transfer Cases, [ Modern Fil- 

A: Textbook (price $1.00—in Can- 
eda $1.50), Movable Index Tabs, 
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There is no 


and E,” except , 
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he YandE”’ 
posnteter, 


vA WwW Shey a argc 


or obligation 
please send infor- 
mation about items 
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Branch Offices; Boston, Springfield, New York, Albany, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pitts sbiinghy st | legeland, *Chieao,” 7 Direct Name Vertical Sy stem, CI 
‘ansas City ~] Anes Ss, ‘ranc' SCO Oaklan 2000 Agents and’ Ss Ss "—. 
Dealers in more than 1336" other ‘cite In Canada: The Office Shannon Files and Supplies,2Card Sys 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont: ario. 4 tems tor ‘ 
, your business or profession) 
4 Write name and address in the margin 1084 





















A new book by George W. Jacoby, M.D., 
Fellow. New York Academy of Medicine; Mem- 
ber American Neurological Association, New York 
Neurological Society, etc. lle te Ils things that thou- 
sands of people never stop to consider, and shows 
why parents, physicians and teachers should make 
it their purpose to thoroughly understand the im- 
portant re elation of the organs of the body to mental 
functions. “A splendid work that cannot fail to be 
of great assistance in training children.’ —Medical 
World, Philadelphia, Pa 
With 15 iult-ane illustrations. 

Price $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


Funk & Wagnalls 
Company 












Physicians 
Teachers 
Nurses 





















The Club Woman’s 


Handybook of Programs and Club Management 
Compiled by KATE LOUISE ROBERTS 
For many years in charge of club work in the Free Public 
Library, Newark, N.J. 
In a volume so compact as to fit into a handbag, this 
guide-book gives the club woman the necessary tools to 
organize and conduct her club. 
In this new book you will find: 
Parliamentary Rules Fully Explained 
—Book Lists—Topics for Papers— 
Outlines for Programs— Complete 
crams—And Full Information 
as to the use of Libraries and 
Literary Tools — And Public 
Sources of Information on People 
and Topics of the Day. 


16mo, cloth, 192 pages, 75¢ net 
By mail 83c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
354-60 Fourth Avenue 
ew 











SPECIALLY PRICEDIS” 


TO INTRODUCE our XMAS owt CATALOG 

FORTUNATE pareeees er advance: 
enables us to o 000 of our PRACTICAL BILLEOLDS 
at what the leather alone is worth toda: 

THIS INVALUABLE combination curre ney-card case, a 
distinctive Xmas Gift, in genuine Sealgrain Lsather r yours ae 
this low price of 50: .40 Des. ) ‘prepaid while they last. 
Thin model design with photo frame, trans rent Identifica- 
tien ard 1918 queoeer and loose loaf ME PAD. 

iB tlosed 3 -2; open 8 x3 1-2 faba, Packed in 
t.. _¥. ift i ‘with onmzave ed card. SAME in fine Mo- 
the id. \ r some 
Illustrated 


r, only $1.00 ($10 Doz.) pre 
rder f 
O. or stamos TODAY. 
+ Dept. > 
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INSURE proper workmanship 
we allow only skilled mechanics 
—from our factory branches—to 

install Chamberlin Strips. We alone 
maintain this policy. That is why 
we give a 10-YEAR GUARANTEE. 
(But they outlast the building. Strips 
installed over 20 years ago are as 
serviceable as new.) Twice as many 
Chamberlin Strips in use as all others 
combined—proof they are the best. 











We equip windows, doors. or tran- 
soms—wood or metal—in new or old buildings. 


WRITE ‘2 o, —— descriptive book 


list of users in your vicinity. 


catenin pb WEATHER STRIP CO. 
Headquarters: 109 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 





Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 
25¢c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp 
Stearns 


pany, 
snes Over Sisty A) 
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GIANT HEATER 


Will make a stove of your 
round-wick lamp, gas jet or 
mantle burner. Requires 
no more gas or oil than for 


light; does not lessen volume 
of light; simply utilizes waste 
heat. Heat and light at one cost. 
“=> Will heat ordinary room comfortably 
=== _ im zero weather. No ashes, no 

trouble, clean and odork 333 


mixes the air. HEE yr 
é Just the thing for sick-room, On Gas 
bath, bed-room, heating water, Flame 


making tea or coffee, 


Send for booklet and testimonials. 


ass 
On Lamp Price, Carriage j Black Iron, 






1.00 
Polished Brass, $1.50 
postpaid —_) Nickel Plated, $2.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if returned in 10 days. 


The Giant Heater Co., 664 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 





CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLARS 
Dressy, just like ‘‘linen” collars, only water, 
dirt, grease and perspiration proof. Cleaned 
in a jiffy with a little soap and water. Ever- 


white. 
CANNOT WILT 

Fine for motorists and business men. A 
real economy—save all laundry bills. At 
your dealers or samples direct, 30c each. 
Mention style preferred and your (half) size. 
Booklet on request. 
E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


The Arlington Works GU POND 
725 Broadway New York 
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accounts for the spectacle, which is often 
presented on a fine day, of several of 
these spherical balloons drifting over 
London. They earry probationers training 
for the certificate of the Royal Aero Club, 
and the popular idea that these balloons 
are a part of London’s defenses against 
air-raids is, one fears, fallacious. 


The advantages of the kite-balloon for 
observation purposes are now fully recog- 
nized. ..The observer is in direct communi- 
cation with the ground while the aeroplane 
pilot is naturally in rapid flight, his posi- 
tion changing constantly and his com- 
munication with the ground less sure and 
direct. The Post says: 


But it took some time for the force of 
these considerations to be fully admitted. 
The achievement and potentiality of the 
aeroplane not unnaturally overshadowed 
everything else; and so it fell out that 
the kite-balloon was neglected. Artillery 
commanders insisted on aeroplanes for 
their “‘spotting,”” and the officers of the 
kite-balloon sections too often met with 
“oreetings where no kindness is.”” Indeed, 
it is related—tho it would not be wise to 
take these mess-room pleasantries too 
literally—that kite-balloon officers at one 
time had to go down the line reeommend- 
ing their services much in the manner of a 
commercial traveler pushing his wares. 
They had to dine gunner-officers well—to 
woo them to an indulgent mood—and then 
insinuatingly to suggest arrangements for 
a trial ‘‘shoot,”’ almost on the principle of 
“money returned if goods not found satis- 
factory.” But the goods were - satis- 
factory—so satisfactory that gunners quick- 
ly came to ask for the kite-balloon and to 
see that they got it. 

A pilot one day was at observation work 
in a high wind when the elevator and 
rudder arrangements burst. Without more 
ado —as if to celebrate release from a 
hated bondage—the balloon looped the 
loop twice, leaving the unhappy observer 
hanging to the car (now this side up, now 
that) as best he might. Then, exhilarated 
by this exercise, the balloon made a bid 
for complete freedom with an almost 
Russian ardor, and succeeded in snapping 
the tethering cable. Again in the revolu- 
tionary manner, it next conceived the idea 
of friternizing with the enemy, and 
drifted toward his limes at a velocity of 
forty miles an hour. 

The airman not unnaturally thought 
that the day of his usefulness on earth was 
over, so he tore up all his maps and doeu- 
ments, smashed his camera-plates, and 
took to his parachute. He landed safely 
1,000 vards from the German lines, with 
no greater injury than a bad shaking and 
some severe cuts and contusions from 
falling among trees. To-day he is well 
and at work again. 

Another airman had the disagreeable 
experience of having his kite-balloon shot 
down, not once, but twice in one day, by 
enemy aircraft; and yet he made a third 
ascent as soon as a new balloon could be 
found for him. Remember that each 
time after the destruction of his balloon 
this airman’s only escape was by para- 
ehute, and tho in strict theory and in 
favorable circumstances descent by para- 
chute is reasonably safe, it is an exploit 
that puts no mean strain on the nerves. 
To junip into space at a height of several 
thousand feet, trusting that the little 


— bag attae tg to you will present]) 


hardies ‘st men well not ‘ak 
to say nothing of 
inviting a third repe tition of the ordeal, 


{OR the benefit of the American troops 


veterans of the British Recruiting Missioy 


have prepared a glossary of trench slang 


Hindustani being poy 


and then employed to convey the meaning 


knows that Hun is applied to the Germans 
but it is interesting to learn that it is never 
meant to designate 
but signifies only the nation. 


this trench jargon is quit 


essential to the comfort of the 


Inquire rin presenting it Says: 


following glossary 


» in common use at the 
heard elsewhere. 

According to Colonel 
trench slang is derived from 
Hindustani as a result of the 


Anti-aircraft artillery. 


part of the staff uniform. 


ing-house for Canadian wounded. 


when exploding, 


the English heart, af 
high -\ elocity shell 
which gives no warning of its approach. 


Strictly speaking, this is not slang 
cooking-pots issued by 
Ordnance Corps are officially designated 
Anything that’s no good, 
shell is a shell which does not explode. 
gunner (signalers’ alphabet). 
Ofticer’s sleeping-bag. 


An nee venoms. 


by British “troops to the Germans . 
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700 daily papers. 


“You start at $8 a week,”’ said the city editor of 
an Indianapolis paper to Roy W. Howard. 

“Thank you,’ beamed the youngster. He had 
been getting up at three in the morning to deliver 
papers and a job as cub reporter was a big advance. 

Two years later this young man became sporting 
editor of an Indianapolis paper. In another year he 
had been promoted to telegraph editor and was later 
made news editor of an important Cincinnati daily. 

On his 28th birthday, January Ist, 1912, he was 
dected president of the United Press Associations, 
the greatest organization in the world for the gather- 
ing and distribution of news. 


The knowledge that carries men thru 


From cub reporter to executive head of this 
geat news service was a long step on the road to 
business success. Mr. Howard was able to take it 
ina few years because he realized the importance of 
knowing fundamentals. 

First, he mastered the fundamentals underlying 
his chosen line of work. Then the same vision that 
made him master of the news and of his profession 
convinced him that to become a successful executive 
he must have a thoro grasp of the fundamentals 
underlying a/J departments of business. So he en- 
tolled for the Modern Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute, taking advantage 
of this proven short cut to business knowledge. 


How men succeed 


All successful men must master these fundamen- 
tal business principles. Once they have mastered 
them they go forward rapidly. Men who have not 
mastered them remain half-way successes—their 
knowledge is not broad enough for a big job. 

It is this same broad grasp of business that the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute is today giving to 
more than 60,000 progressive business men thruout 
the world. 


Based upon the experience of thousands of 





ode. 
achine 


pplied 
s who 


ermal 


successful men 


The Institute collects, classifies and transmits 
thru the Modern Business Course and Service the 
best thought and practice in modern business. It gives 
you a thoro and sound training in the fundamental 
Principles underlying all departments of business. 

In our national crisis today the need for this 
broad executive training is rapidly increasing. Men 


Fal 
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President of Great 
News Service at 28 


This man, a few years ago a cub 
reporter, now head of an organiza- 
tion supplying news to more than 





in all branches of business are being called upon to 
assume the work of others and to fill more respon- 
sible positions. This demand for trained executives 
will be even greater in the coming struggle for world 
markets. For men and women who are prepared 
there will be more opportunities than ever before to 
succeed in a big way. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled 
for the Modern Business Course and Service along 
with ambitious young men in their employ. Among 
the 60,000 subscribers are such men as A. T. Hardin, 
Vice-President of New York Central Lines; E. R. 
Behrend, President of the Hammermill Paper Co.; 
N. A. Hawkins, Manager of Sales, Ford Motor Co.; 
William C. D’Arcy, President of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World; Melville W. Mix, 
President of the Dodge Mfg. Co., and scores of others 
equally prominent. 

In the Standard Oil Co. 291 men are enrolled in 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute; in the U. S. Steel 
Corporation 450; in the National Cash Register Co. 
194; in the Pennsylvania Railroad 108; in the General 
Electric Co. 300—and so on down the list of the 
biggest concerns in America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest standing 
is represented in the Advisory Council of the Institute. This 
Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the National 
City Bank of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation; John Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer ; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and economist, and Joseph 
French Johnson, Dean of the New York University School of 
Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead in Business’’ 


An interesting book, “Forging Ahead in Business,” which 
we will send you free, will show you how to prepare for the 
increasing number of business opportunities that are bound to 
come during the next few years. Every man and woman with 
either a business or a career to guide to bigger, surer success, 
should read this book. Simply fill out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
719 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business”—-FREE 


Name 


Print here 


Business 
Address 
City State 


Business 
Position 
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The Imperial — 
Drop Seat Union | 
‘f Suit cannot © 
“bind: “Gap'or | 
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USE Te Rig ht Nord 


in Th Right Place 


You can select the exact word to make your 
meaning absolutely clear—to give “punch” 
and “power” to a proposed letter, advertise- 





ment, speech, sermon, article, report or 
story. Get Dr. Fernaid’s standard book, 
“Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions.” 
Without it you may be wasting half of the 
power of your thoughts in weak expression. 
$1.50 net; by mail $1.62. Big, new edition 
just out. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








How To Sell Goods 
* Over the Counter 


\ bd Raise Your Salary by 


« a . 
———aA Boosting Your Sales 
No man in America knows better how to help you 
than S. Roland Hall, famous advertising and sales 
manager. Send 83c for his new book of snappy, 
meaningful ginger talks—they will make you the star 
salesman of the store if you app'y their teachings. 
SHORT TALKS ON RETAIL SELLING are fasci- 
nating, easily read hints and helps that put tact into 
your manner and red blood into your sales talk. 
“Valuable to all who have occasion to sell goods. 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
“* He knows the art of modern salesmanship.” 
Philadelphia North American. 
Tbe, by mall 88¢e. Almost 200 pages, cloth bound. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


























By H. H. Thomas, author of many popular books on the subject. This isa 
practical guide to the care of the soil and the planting and raising of a very 

numerous variety of flowers and vegetables, 

It is, moreover, beautiful as a gift book or for your own enjoyment as a 
gallery of exquisite flowers, etc. 12 splendid color plates an 
half-tones beautify its pages, 


What To Do Each Month in the Garden 


is shown with directness and practicality in its pages, 
lance through the index the eye falls upon suc 
Berries, Asters, Chrysanthemums, Roses, Climbing 
Expense of Gardens, Fertilizer, Flower Borders, Frost, Greenhouses, 
Hardy Annuals, Hedges, Kitchen Gardens,Lilies, Vegetables, Rock Gardens, 
Rotation of Crops,and a host of other things connected with gardens and gardening. 
Octavo, cloth. Illustrated. $2.00 net; by mail $2.16 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


full-page 


. In a hasty 
subjects as Lawns, 
lants, Dahlias, 


354-60 Fourth Ave, NEW YORK 





















soldier. Possibly suggested ’by the nit 
of the well-known poet. 
Hun—A name (not pet) applied to y 
Germans as a nation. Never used ; 
designate the troops opposed to (ike 
British as a unit. Sy 
JeERRY—A steel shrapnel helmet. ' 
Jack Jounson—A big shell which buy 
with a cloud of black smoke. A} 
JakeE—Universal army term to expnelé *! 
satisfaction. If a girl is pretty ship" Y 
“jake.” If a stew tastes good it is “jake! 
If anything is right it is “jake.” Pyyipwri 
ably an Anglicization of ‘chie,” 
M anv D—Medicine and duty. Univer 1 
medical treatment for small ailmeyy pore 
in the trenches. In other words, a doef" ™ 
of physic and go back to work. ‘| 









=i 








Mu.uican—A stew usually made of jp 
regular ration issue and whatever « 
tras may come to hand. Someting 
cooked in a shrapnel helmet. pis 

Mo .uiean Batrery—Cook wagon, gro 

MInNnEHAHA—A Minnewerfer, or Germy ok 
trench-mortar. noug 

Napoo—Anglicized version of “il n'y, ps fo 
pas.” Used-in the opposite sense { - 
“jake” and with an equally univer 
application. The 

O Pip—An observation-post  (signaley 4s 
alphabet). oe 

One-stak Wonper—A second lieutenaif 
or ‘“‘half loot’’; also ‘one-star artist” ¢ 
and ‘‘one-lunger.”’ j = 

Pie Emma—Evening—(signalers’ alphabet 
for P.M.). Hi 

PineEAppLE—Aerial torpedoes. used by the en 
Germans. So-called from their shayf’, 
which distinctly resembles that of 4 Me 
pineapple. te 

Rootr—Bread (Hindustani). ie 

RivETER—Machine gun. ie 


Rum-sar—A trench-made explosive conf... 
sisting roughly of 200 pounds of powde we 
in a rough casting, fired from a trench-§.. 
mortar. ~~ 

Sammigs—This name has been widel 
adopted by the British troops as 4 name p,.5j 
for their American comrades in ams§) 
It may be an Anglicized version of thi§,,),,, 
French ‘‘Nos amis,” but is probably. 4p, 
derived from the appellation “Unc bade it 


Sam.” th hi 
SxiLLy—A stew. Le 
Suicipe Crus—Bombing squad or if. | 

vanced machine-gun squad. pries, 


S. O. L.—Delete. Applied to: anythigiy ;, 
that can’t be done, or is jalled oif«p, 
Signalers’ alphabet. bid M 

SANFAIRYANN—Anglicization of the Frenmaiyo, 
“Cela ne fait rien.” Meaning same iy to 


Napoo. Bi the 
TickLerRsS’ ARTILLERY—A bombing squit§, | 
TyPEWRITER—-A machine gun. Bs rw 


Tootrinny—Anglicization of “tout fini, Bad o 

with the same meaning, “‘it’s all over.” Be'ye | 
Torp—aAn aerial torpedo. he ver 
Tin Hatr—A shrapnel helmet. ind of 
Wirers—Tommy Atkins’s idea of the om Emper. 


rect pronunciation of Ypres. Magi 
WHIsTLING Jimmy—Howitzer shell. ore 
" Die 


Local American recruiting officers advis peeks a 
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Sure to Meet.—Mrs. Jones—“¥e “Wh 
know my boy has just joined the Army: Be coy 
Mrs. SmitH—‘ Oh, then I expect on 
met my nephey—he’s in the Army, Mf, pa 
—London Opinion. ew Yo 
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‘by thems PEE SPICE OF LIFE 


plied to ' 
ever used Prudent.—He—* I would give lots to 
osed to figiake you happy.” 
shar: Vacant or improved? ’’—Ballti- 
let. ore American. 
which buns —— .. 
Ne _ 4 Misfit.“ I must say this khaki eamp- 
a skirt is se fit.” 
. to a > skirt is a loose ; 
pretty ra “You're in wrong, auntie. That is the 
lit is “jak v's tent you have on.”’—Louisville 
x } 
ake.” Prl suriered ournal. 
hie,” : 
7. Universi Touching Compliment.—* I do hope you 
all fries ppreciate that in marrying my daughter 
vords, a re marry a large-hearted girl? 








es “Ido, sir! And I hope she inherits 

“a of thee qualities from her father.”’-—Passing ' , 

hatever aff i= weather—jammed into a crowded street car— standing on a cold damp floor 
ever e- eee air—poor ventilation—uncomfortable. And why this gambling with sickness— 
Someting High Thinking.—It is unfortunate that running the risk of colds and grippe, besides paying storage for your automobile? 

) rocers are not so candid as the market- e Z > 

agon, ie Bars who advertises ‘‘ Food for Drive YO UR Car In Winter 

or Germ bought.” That’s about all the customer KEEP HEALTHY AND SAVE MONEY. INSTALL .THE 


ta oy es for a dollar in any grocery this year.— 
ste pbs ‘ msas City Star. Coal B : ; A > The One Car 
+ rma rue Self-Regulating woe Ls _ ersten. $ 
Y unlversi the Greater Need.—Western railroads Complete 65 
. - > . Hot Water Only .... 
. putting Bibles in their smoking-cars. 
(signalers biously it would be more conducive to READY-TO-SET-UP 
iristianity if they would spend that Prevent freeze-ups and big repair bills. Keep your car warm for a quick, sure start day or 
bey on car-windows that won’t stick. night in zero weather on 5c worth of coal a day. 
i-dare say the Recording Angel gets more 
siness from that source than almost any 





1 lieutenant, 
star artist” 
Approved by Fire Underwriters, Fire Chiefs and Insurance Men 






rs’ f ; ‘ : Coal-burning, self-regulating hi heati ; pi d i 
alpha pugialo Evening Nets Go erent rein bs re lene artes vie ed emai 

used by th gee vs : : Write for Big FREE Catalog. Contains letters of endorsement from 
Sed by the Men Should Skip This.—A little girl all parts of the country. Also describes WASCO systems for one- to ten-car garages. 


their shay.t. the following ¢ ore : a 
ee Comporiooe dn They W.A.SCHLEIT MFG. CO., Inc., 16 Eastwood Sta., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Men are what women marry. 
" . ’ G ke deli uw tr vareh . Boston, S; ld, He fe 4 
hak and smoke and swear, but don’t go Secrecy “City,” Philadelohian” Chinage Dewan mea fe tar Sore. 


durch. Perhaps if they wore bonnets Distributors write for “‘exclusive territory’ proposition and selling ‘“‘helps” 
: br would. They are more logical than 
osive COMBnn, also more zoological. Both men 
8 of powde. somen sprang from monkeys, but the 
m @ treteBnen sprang farther than the men.”’— 
dies’ Home Journal. 








cM aly 


een widely 
S aS 4 DANE trible Tempered Panlow.—In the 
9S IN AME mestic Relations Court Mrs. Antoinette 
rsion of theBbsloy explained some of the reasons why 
is probably ¢ dreads the wilder type of life. She 
ion “Unelivie it clear that she had been associated 
ith her husband in matrimony for ten 
as and that all interest in life on the 4 £ < ’ 
hins, tales of valor and revenge, detective | A 2-car WASCO System (2 radiators), $84. This heater and one radiator make the I-car WASCO System, $65. 
wes, and adventurous situations had 
Jin the meantime. STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becones | A’ G@peat Book of Wit 
‘} He's always going to kill some one,” elas ee ee 

. At A Big Reduction; 


bid Mrs. Panlow, ‘“‘and he won’t work. oT : “ 
p . . here is a laugh on every page. 
very time the rent is due for years I’ve — Louisville Courier-Journal. 
hd to scurry around to get it for fear he’d | O4e BLACK CAT CLUB 
ad il] the rent man if a word was said to By James D. Corrothers b 
Ing squat mm. Every time the dumbwaiter bell Studies of dathy society, presenting 
" ’ . ’ captivating bits of negro folk-lore, stories 
bs rung loud he’s said he’d knock the of ghosts, hoodoos, ‘possum hunts, love- 
‘tout fini,’ had , ; -4 . » at making, slavery, etc. Irresistible humor in almost every 
Ny Bad off whoever rang it, and every time page causes many a hearty laugh over these clever writings. 
all over. Be've been out walking he has been on 
he verge of getting into a terrible fight 


The Price Has Through an error in ordering we 
nd of killing some one. He has a terrible G4.50, Paste = ats 
hell. fendant. TIRE TREATMENT | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., NewYork 
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Always Been oer eh evenes east 
of the egemper.” paid. Yours Now—While They 
Magistrate Harris looked intently at the KOR-KE AMERICA’S STANDARD Last— For 39c, Carriage Paid. 





"Didn't I see you in Harlem Court two Seals punctures instantly —Stops slow leaks. 


cers adviteeks ago?” he asked. Reduces blowouts to a minimum. Preserves The World’s Greatest 




















Von” co* . tubes. Increases mileage. Keeps tires at ° 
oe tremip Yes,” said Mr. Panlow to the magis- : “ en ie It is the U. S. Postal B 
€' Mie then, 1 made & complaint patna seg Paces a ae. 6 years suc |B a.-vice which mot ent? usiness 
aps a" iad cess. , binds together all the . * 
palust th’ boy th: nds the fruit-stand os eee ore a = ute acts nia | f States of the Union, 
xy that tends the fruit-stanc 3ooklet gives details and proof. Write |B but connects them with 
— our corner. But 1 didn’t tell my wife today for Chemist’s, Tire Mfr’s and Car all the countries of the P 
bout it ad ? Owner’s reports. You will be convinced. world. The fascinating story of this great organization and its 
‘ » work is vividly told in 
a : “What did the boy do to you? ” asked We Want Able Men | THE UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 
1e * Be bs 7 as Local Distributors for Kor-Ker Tire Treatment By Daniel C. Roper, formerly First- Assistant Postmaster-General. 
expect | ourt. . Can make $150 and more a week. We need the big man who can close Of this ‘7 kable new mee pomptgea J of ee ee ene 
>. “ ° _ . the leads developed al advert — writes: ‘‘It appears to me to be a volume of very ¢ ine 
“mY too: 1 “4 “ me, said the terrible tempered pe Bwcee$ ent Maneuse Sous ads tar cereus ecliaas paren and one which pote oan om ip: ie “= a$:6 
did tT. Pan ow, ‘‘and I had him arrested.’’— We invite most thorough innestigation 400 $?., ; $1.50 net; mail $1.62 
sew York He rald ALCEMO MFG. CO., 79 Bridge Street, NEWARK, N.J. || | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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25% More Mileage Guaranteed 


wn Sy NE 


The Pneumometer is a remarkable invention for 
reducing wear on tires by insuring correct 
pressure at all times. We guarantee 25% 
increased mileage. Average a net saving 
of $100 per year or more, depending upon 
the size tires you use, - “Successful results 
demonstrated by actual test, highly endorsed. & 
Eliminates 90% of loss due to rim cuts, ston 
bruises and many other causes. Ki 


The Pneumometer increases mileage 


The Pneumometer is an indicating 
device, instaiitly attached in place of 
: tire-valve dust cap, on each wheel. 
Without effort on your part it indi- 
cates clearly,’,0n a dial, the exact 
tire pressure at all times. 


Attached by Anyone in 2 
Minutes Without Tools 
No tools required, you bore no 
holes, fits any car. You simply throw 
your dust caps away and replace with 
Pneumometers. Begins to indicate 
at once, and remains con- 
stantly on the job, guarding 
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favorable adjustments when Pneu- 
mometer is used. The actual cash 
saving pays for the Pneumometer in 
short order, 


Tire Pressure Ever in Sight 


90% of all tires are destroyed before they ever 
get the chance to wear out, over or under infla- 
tion is the cause. Your own tires are being 
destroyed in the same way now. Don’t guess 
about tire pressure, you are sure to guess 
wrong, it pays to know. The Pneumometer 
makes accuracy certain, ye your tires an hon- 

est chance to wear out. Pressure clearly visible 
on a dial, while inflating or with valve cap on. 


Durable, Handsome, Money- 
back Guarantee 





















the life of your tires. Tire 
Strongly built to resist wear, dust and water. 
manufacturers recommend Handsomely finished in nickel 
correct, uniform pres- and black enamel, adds a touch 
sure and will of class toany car, Youaretobe S@t Of & 
make the sole judge of value, money 
refunded at once on plain request. $4 00 










more The BIGGEST small investment 
you ever made, Send name with 
check or Money Order. 













SAVE FROM 
$25to $75 


/A HEALTHY BABY 


isa happy baby, such a one asthis sturdy 
youngster of 18 months, whose mother 
has brought her up in strict accordance 
with the advice of Dr. Louis Fischer in 
his modern work The Health Care of the 
~ eke which ie jet | how rom, = largess 
should be fed, clothed, exercis an 

cared for generally . This invaluable book rebuilt typewriter factories in ‘the world. 
for mothers and nurses, 12mo, cloth, Efficient service through Branch Stores 
with helpful illustrations, is yours for in leading cities insures satisfaction. 
25¢ by mail for 82c. Buy it te-day. Send today for descriptive catalogue. 


TYPEWRITER 

















Wagnalls Company, 354 4th Ave. N.Y. || American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 339 Broadway, N. Y.. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL 


by Jules Payot, Rector of the Academy of Aix, France. Au- 

thorized translation. Thirty editions in fifteen years. Shows 
the wer to success and happiness by proper training of the 
will. Will make life over for you. 12mo, cloth. $1.50: bv mail, 
$1.62. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 









‘or catalog presses, Ft Paper, cards. 


wn Carde. 


+ IAA y eg eels se 


tary $70. Save money. Print for others, big 
mS prot All easy, rules sent. Write factory 


THE PRESS CO. D-23 " Meriden. Conn. 















HE furniture which your children perhaps treat 
with scant respect will be held in new regard when 
they are grown—the regard which comes from its 

associations. If it has stood the buffetings of years, 

and has the permanence of good design, it will pass on 
from them to their children—a treasured possession. 


Karpen Furniture 


is not likely to be discarded by any family. The 
reasons for its permanence are simple—sound materials, 
good workmanship, the best known design. Added to 
this is a markedly individual feature—the Karpenesque 
loose spring, cushion upholstery. Ask your Karpen 
dealer to teli you about this, and to show you the 
beautiful Karpen designs he carries. 
Send 14c for Book 810 of Karpen Furniture, showing 


suites and single pieces in both modern and period designs. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 
900 So. Michigan Ave. 37th St. aod Broadway 


Chicago New Yor 


we ~ 





4 
No. 6160A E 


This armchair of Adam de- 
sign is constructed of solid 
mahogany with finely woven 
cane panels in back an 

arms. It has a loose pillow 









and Karpenesque spring 
cushion seat. 
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Sherman Said It.— What are the 

““ War-biscuit. What about ’em?” 

*“* Sherman said it. That’s all,” 
ville Courier-Journal. 

Shrinking.—Hr—“ Harry js the , 
terrible prevaricator on the campus,” ' 

Sue—* Oh, Ambrose, you're alway 
modest ! ’’"—Purple Cow. @ 


Heroic Huns 


Young Otto Wolff of Germany 
Is truly doing fine ! 

For, lo, he has quite recently 
Killed Baby Forty-nine ! 





The Fatherland is not surprized 
That Heinie Schultz’s bosom swe 
With pride, for all have been advised 
He’s poisoned twenty-seven wells! 
—Life, 


A Matter of Taste.—‘‘ Can any ji 
boy,”’ asked the new teacher, “ tell me 
difference between a lake and an ocean’ 

““T can,” replied Edward, whose wisig 
had been learned from experience. “lay 
are much pleasanter to swallow when 
fall in.”"—Christian Register. ' 





In the Pen.—* What is the name of thy 
handsome prisoner?”’ asked the impressi 
able young woman. 

** No. 2206, miss,”’ replied the guard. 

*“ How funny! But, of course, that 
not his real name.”’ 

“Oh, no, miss, that’s just his pen nam 
—Boston Transcript. 





A Premature Question.—Tomny hj 
been playing truant from school, and hd 
spent a long, beautiful day fishing. Onjj 
way back he met one of his young cronig 
who accosted him with the usual questia 
“ Catch anything? ”’ 

At this, Tommy, in all the consciousnd 
of guilt, quickly responded: “Ain't be 
home yet.” —Tit-Bits. 


Special Kentucky Course.—A keg 
eyed mountaineer led his — 
into a country schoolhouse. “ This be 
boy’s arter larnin’,” he announced. “Whi 
yer bill o’ fare? ”’ 

“Our curriculum, sir,” corrected ti 
schoolmaster, ‘‘embraces geography, arti 
metic, trigonometry—”’ 

“That'll do,” interrupted the fathe 
“That'll do. Load him up well wi 
triggernometry. He’s the only poor shq 
in the family.”—People’s Home Journal. 





Going Into Half-mourning.—Miss Ay 
ette Benton, on returning from a vis 
brought a gift to each of her mothe 
colored servants. It was the “day «i 
for Lily, the housemaid, so Annette @ 
tributed her gifts, reserving for Lil 
searlet-silk blouse. 

“That won’t do,” said Mrs. Bent 
Lily’s in mourning.” 

‘ Mourning? ” 

‘“‘- Yes, for her husband; he died in 4 
and Lily’s wearing a long crape veil.” 

When Lily returne od, her young misty 
exprest regret. “I'll give the blous 
Lizzie,” she said, ‘‘and get you somethil 
else.”’ 

Lily looked at the blouse, then § 
swallowed. ‘ Don’t you give that bl 
to no Lizzie, Miss Annette, co’s nex mos 
I’se gwine outa mournin’ from the va 
up.” —Harper’s Magazine. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


THE WAR 


AMERICAN OPERATIONS 


October 11.—President Wilson announces 
an agreement between the War-Indus- 
tries Board and the steel-manufacturers 
by which the price of steel in all forms 
is reduced almost one-half. The sched- 
ule becomes. operative at once. 





The Federal Trade Commission is making 


an exhaustive study of the cost of 
producing bread. Experts employed 
by the Food Administrator have com- 
pleted an independent investigation, 
and Mr. Hoover announces that there 
will soon be a standardized loaf in price, 
weight, and formula. 

It is revealed that Franz von Papen, 
formerly German military attaché, is 
among the seventeen men indicted by 
the New York grand jury for complicity 
in bomb plots. 


October 12.—Pleasant A. Stovall, Minister 
to Switzerland, who has spent four years 
in the center of the great European 
upheaval, arrives from abroad and de- 
clares that the backbone of German 
resistance is broken. 

At the request of President Wilson, Food 
Pledge Week has been postponed by Mr. 
Hoover until the week of October 28 to 
November 4 in order that it shall not 
conflict with the final week of the 
Liberty Loan campaign. 

In a letter to President Wilson accepting 
the chairmanship of the League for 
National Unity, Cardinal Gibbons bids 
all to stand by the nation and its policy. 

Admiral Mayo, commander-in-chief of 
the battle-ship fleet, returns from En- 
gland with his staff and will confer with 
Admiral Benson, Chief of Naval Opera- 
iions, and Seeretary Daniels in mapping 
out a naval offensive. 

The controversy between boat-owners 
and marine-workers, backed by the 
Longshoremen’s Union, over an increase 
in wages threatens to tie up New York 
harbor on November 3, unless the 
Federal authorities adjust the dif- 
ferences. 

Secretary Baker signs an order directing 
that all building and construction 
rendered necessary by the present 
emergency, and provided for under 

existing and pending appropriations, 
shall be executed by the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department under the direc- 
tion of Colonel I. W. Littell. Army 
officers predict that the plan will save 
millions to the Government. 

The great demand for ships to carry 
purchases to the Allies will probably 
result in the Government requisitioning 
ships of a tonnage as low as 1,500 
instead of 2,500 tons as originally or- 
dered, Bainbridge Colby, of the Ship- 
ping Board, announces. 


October 13.—Upon the report of General 


Pershing that the presence of the wives 
or other near relatives of officers and 
soldiers in France demoralizes the 
Army, the War Department will strictly 
enforce the order issued in August that 
such relatives shall not be permitted 
in France. Despite the order many 
relatives of the members of the Ameri- 
ean Expeditionary Foree have managed 
to obtain passports. Hereafter, any 
soldier—officer or private—countenanc- 
ing the disobedience of the order will 
be returned to the United States. 


Admirals Benson and Mayo hold an im- 
portant conference with Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels with respect to the 
future American Navy plans. 

Washington announces that unless Ameri- 

cans heed the warning of the Food 
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| ee much safer to use light when you 
Darkness is so deceiving that 
even the sure-fingered sometimes blunder. 


should! 


There is no reason why you should trust to 
your sense of touch in the dark—even in the 
emergency that may call for great haste. 


For an Eveready DAYLO provides instant light which 
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Learn the comfort and convenience of a light that is 


always ready for immediate use. 


Made in 77 styles at prices from 75 cents up (in Canada, 85 cents up). 
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Don't let your soldier boy go to camp without an Eveready 


DAYLO—“the light that may save his life. 
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when a mistake 
would mean a 
tragedy 
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the medicine bottle 
—quick! 

when you're alone 
in the night and a 
strange noise 
alarms you 

when you can’t see 
to find the keyhole 

when acoin ora ring 
rolls under the table 

when you take the 
short-cut home 
after dark. 

whenever you need 
light for your pro- 
tection or conve- 
nience, that is 
powerful, safe and 
dependable, you 

need an Eveready 

DAYLO, the high- 
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the portable elec- 

tric light. 
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The Motor Truck— ‘ 

First Aide to Aviation \ 
In the aviation corps, a degree of depend- ' = 
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ability hitherto unthought of is essential. |: 


Repair parts, fuel, labor must be mobilized hk 
with clock-like certainty. The lives of highly | 
: trained men and the most vital issues hinge upon 
| \ each unit doing promptly and perfectly the duties 
placed upon it. Trucks must meet regular rou- F = 
tine unfailingly and still be equal to emergency } 
\ demands. [ Bait 
\ Federal 100% All-truck construction makes / 
the Federal ideal for the most severe of field f 
¥ requirements. For eight years; Federals have . yg 
demonstrated their stamina, day in and out 
under the hardest conditions. At \ 


Federals built for one purpose only—the max- 


imum of service—they stand for “Performance” Daderel Motor 


wherever trucks are used. 
Truck Company 


One to Five Ton Capacities. Detroit, Mich. 
Write for “Federal Traffic News” 
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Federals delivering air- 
planes to the aviation 
field, “somewhere in 
New Jersey.” 




























Administrator, and curtail their con- 
sumption of grain, only 12 per cent. of 
this year’s wheat tm or 77,696,000 
bushels, will be available for export to 
our Allies and the neutral countries. 


October 14.—Wednesday, October 24, is 
designated by President Wilson as 
Liberty Day, in order to stimulate sub- 
scriptions to the Liberty Loan. He 
urges the people to pledge the Govern- 
ment their fullest support that the 
result ‘‘may be so impressive and em- 
phatic that it will echo throughout the 
Empire of our enemy.”’ 

By an executive order the President 
displaces the Exports Administrative 
Board with a more powerful body, com- 
posed of six members, to be known as 
the War-Trade Board. The personnel 
of the old board are taken over and 
expanded. Vance C. McCormick, rep- 
resenting the Secretary of State, the 
head of the old board, is designated as 
the chairman of the new body. The 
President’s order also establishes a 
Board of Censorship, to consist of five 
members, and an office to be known as 
the Alien Property Custodian is cre- 
ated. The Postmaster-General will have 
charge of all restrictions on the publica- 
tion of disloyal and seditious sentiments. 


October 15.—In a statement made through 
the Federal Reserve Board, President 
Wilson calls upon all non-member 
State banks and trust companies to 
join the Federal Reserve system with- 
out delay in order to mobilize the 
financial resources of the country. 

A bag and a number of boxes which the 
British authorities at Halifax seized 
from representatives of Sweden have 
been removed to Washington, where 
they will be held until the Swedish 
Government discloses their contents. 
This Sweden refuses to do, altho as- 
serting that they contain ‘‘nothing but 
harmless food figures gathered for the 
benefit of Mr. Hoover.” 


October 16.—America’s contribution to 
the air-fighting during the next year 
will be 10,000 fliers for the Army and 
1,000 for the Navy, Government officials 
forecast. 


What is regarded as one of the most 
important seizures since the éntrance 
of the United States into the war is 
made when Fritz Kuhn, banker and 
friend of Count von Bernstorff, is 
arrested and interned in New York, 
together with his business associate 
and roommate, George von Seebeck. 
The Government refuses to make 
public the direct cause of the arrest, 
but both men were connected with the 
Guaranty Trust Company through 
which Paul Bolo Pasha received funds 
for German propaganda. 

The censorship of seditious newspapers is 
being rapidly pushed by the Post-office 
Department, Washington reports. The 
New-Yorker Volks Zeitung is refused a 
permit and is barred from the mails. 
Postmaster-General Burleson announces 
that more than a thousand papers have 
complied with the law and have been 
licensed, 

October 17.—Secretary Daniels makes 
public a report from Vice-Admiral 
Sims announcing the torpedoing of an 
American destroyer by a German 
submarine. One of the crew was killed 
and five wounded. The destroyer 
managed to make port. 

Secretary Lansing announces that the 
United States will consider the advis- 
ability of participating in the coming 
conference at Paris of all the Allied 
nations at war with Germany. 

An official in the Intelligence Bureau of 
the United States Navy is authority for 
the statement that the death penalty 





will be asked by the prosecutors of 
William J. Dunbar, recently a provi- 
sional ensign in the United States Navy, 
who is charged with treason. 
The Treasury Department_reports that 
atin neg agents in the United States 
ave been working to defeat the Liberty 
Loan, and that their efforts have borne 
fruit in scattered localities from Minne- 
sota to Texas. In the meantime, re- 
ports from Washington state that 
Senator La Follette, who is under in- 
vestigation for alleged unpatriotic utter- 
ances, is sending throughout the country 
thousands of copies of his Senate 
speeches in which he attacked the 
War-Revenue Act and predicted the 
failure of the Liberty Loan. These 
speeches are being printed at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and the Govern- 
ment is paying for their distribution. 
Fuel-Administrator Garfield is at work 


on a computation showing the addition | 


to the price of coal that will result from 
the wage increases agreed to by the 
operators and miners at the conference 
in Washington. If the price proves to 
be too high the Administrator declares 
that the Government ‘“‘will take steps 
to see that the coal is produced.” 

The German threat against the coast of 
the United States causes no alarm in 
official circles in Washington. 


WITH AMERICA’S ALLIES 


October 11.—In mud and rain in Flanders 
the Allies make good the gains of their 
latest drive, holding off attacks in force 
by the Germans. In the Verdun region 
the French arrest a movement that 
threatened to develop into an assault. 
Despite the weather, aviators on both 
sides are active, eighty airplanes par- 
ticipating in a battle over Zonnebeke 
and Zandvoorde. The British pilots 
return safely after dropping tons of 
explosives. 

The naval correspondent of the London 
Times declares that the U-boat peril 
is still grave, and warns that the sub- 
marines are concentrating on large 
ships. 

October 12.—By a series of quick, succes- 
sive attacks the British extend their 
line on the Western front, London re- 
ports, and in another great offensive 
in Flanders again take a big slice of 
territory and 500 prisoners. 

October 13.—Mud and rain check military 
activities in Flanders, the British still 
holding their big gains without any 
attempt on the part of the German 
forces to dislodge them. Berlin admits 
an Entente gain of three-quarters of a 
mile. 

October 15.—Marguerite Gertrude Zelle 
Macleod, known in Berlin, Paris, and 
other capitals of Europe as Mata-Hari, 
a Javanese dancer, is shot in a Paris 
fortress as a German spy. She was 
said to have given Germany informa- 
tion that enabled them to successfully 
meet with poison gases the first attacks 
of the British tanks. 

October 16.—The London Prize Court 
condemns wool valued at $700,000 sent 
by Swedish ships from. Buenos Aires 
and consigned to the Swedish Army 
Administration. The wool, which was 
seized last May and June, was shown 
to the satisfaction of the court not to 
have been intended for the Swedish 
Army. 

London reports spirited fighting in the 
Aisne sector, and a successful raid by 
the Irish troops northwest of Bulle- 
eourt. The Germans, after a heavy 
bombardment of the French lines south 
of Courtecon, win a foothold in the 
front line but are promptly ejected. 

October 17.—London states that reports 
from both British and German sources 
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relief from con- 
stipation. Medicine? 
No. Just eat, each day, 
a delicious bran muffin 


Pillsbury: 
Health Bean 


The large, clean, coarse flakes supply the 
right amount of roughage to exercise the 
intestines and promote normal bowel activ- 
ity. Then too—the Pillsbury recipe, printed 
on the Pillsbury package, produces a break- 
fast muffin that is really delicious! Don't 
doubt _it—try eat medicine — use 
PILLSBURY'S HEALTH BRAN and bid 


good-bye to constipation. 


Insist Upon Pillsbury’s 


Large Package 


15c 
(Except in far West) 
If your grocer cannot supply you, send 25c for a 
full-sized package (the 10c additional is for wrap- 
. Ping and postage). < 
Department “L 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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You can have real planked steak, chops, fish—with 
all that rich, nutty flavor that makes them so deli- 
cious—if you use IDEAL fish and steak planks. Beau- 
tifully finished, they serve meats in the most appe- 
tizing way and are an addition to any dining service. 

Write for free Illustrated Booklet—today. 
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all acclaim the good qualities of 
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Its purity, delicious flavor, 
wholesomeness and food 
value combine fo make it 
a perfect food drinko. 


‘| ‘\ Choice Recipes 
| Sent Free. 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. [np 
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DORCHESTER. MASS. 





EMERGENCY NOTES 

By Glentworth R. Butler, A.M., M.D. How quick wits 
and deft hands may give aid ‘before’ the surgeon or physician 
arrives. A household necessity. 12mo, Cloth, 18 original 
illustrations; over 100 pages. 50 cents postpaid. 
FUNK& WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


1000 C2282 


Manufacturers, merchants, profes- 
sional men, you can print from 20 
to 1000 cor‘es of any hand-writ- 
ten, typewritten or ruled form, 
DOT and perfectly, with a 


OTO DUPLICATOR 
Prints on any size, weight 
or kind of paper from a 
3x5-inch ruled index 
card to a multi page 

814 x 16-inch booklet. 
Sent on free trial with 
one equipment 
for hand-written 
typewrit- 

ten and 

ruled work. 


Write for factory 
rice and free trial 
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indicate that a renewal of Field-Mar- 
shal Haig’s offensive is imminent. 

With the reassembling of the Italian 
Parliament the danger of a Cabinet 
crisis over the nation’s internal policy 
grows more apparent, Rome dispatches 
announce. 


THE CENTRAL POWERS 


October 12.—Vice-Admiral von Capelle, 
German Minister f Marine, resigns as 
a result of the recent mutiny in the 
German Fleet, Amsterdam reports. Sev- 
eral seamen are said to have been shot 
for refusing to perform U-boat duty 
prior i" the Wilhelmshaven mutiny. 

Octobe hes announce 
that, deapite cebited reslatene e by the 
Russians, German forces have landed 
on the islands of Oesel and Dago, 
thus completing. the conquest of the 
Gulf of Riga, and directly menacing 
Petrograd. 

Reports from Berlin state that the 
pressure against Chancellor Michaelis 
is inereasing from all sides, and that the 
Kaiser, upon his return from Sofia, 
will probably be confronted with his 
resignation. 


October 14.—The’ American 


been sunk by a submarine off the coast 
of France. A cable to the owners in 


New York announces that boats earry- | 
reached | 


ing 47 members of the crew 
land. 

London dispatches report that the 
mans have been forced to retire from 
Dago Island in the Gulf of Riga, but 
that despite the stubborn resistance 
of the Russians they are pushing their 
conquest of Oesel Island. 

October 15.—The Medie, 
ship, was torpedoed on September 23, 
a Reuter’s dispatch from Paris states. 
The munitions in the ship’s cargo 
were detonated, and 250 of the 500 
passengers lost their lives. 

London dispatches report that the Ger- 
mans have completed the conquest 
of Oesel Island at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Riga, and only Moon Island, 
which, however, is strongly fortified, 
lies between the German forces and the 
mainland. The Kerensky Government 
is making desperate efforts to rally 
the Navy, and with some success. 


October 16.—According to an 


Ger- 


miralty by wireless press from Berlin, 


the German Government is expected | 


soon to declare the coasts of the United 
States, Canada, and Cuba war-zones. 
The Petrograd War- Office announces 
that the Germans have been strongly 
reenforeced in the Gulf of Riga and are 
developing their success. London re- 
ports that the Russians are making a 
strong stand on the Svorb Peninsula, 
but. the Germans, already in_ pos- 
session of the main portion of the Island 
of Oesel, have inaugurated a strong 
offensive with the object of capturing 


the batteries at Serel, which command 


the entrance to the Gulf of Riga. 

London dispatches report the arrival of 
the German Emperor in Constanti- 
nople, where he is_ enthusiastically 
received by the Sultan, 
Princes, the Grand Vizier, and other 
important persons representing the 
Government. 


October 17.—London reports that informa- 
tion in the hands of the 4p at General 
Staff indicates that the Germans are 
making unusual efforts to mect the 
Americans in the air in the spring. 
Airplane and motor factories through- 
out Germany are being enlarged with a 
view to doubling the number of air- 
eraft during the winter. 





steamship 
Lewis Luckenbach is reported to have | 


a French steam- | 


undated | 
dispatch received by the British Ad- | 





the. Imperial | 





Berlin reports the complete conquest of 
the. Island of Oesel, in ‘the Gulf of 
London dispatches state that it is ey. 
ey that an effort will be made by 
the Germans to land on the mainland. 
Tagga Bay is reported taken and com. 
munication between Petrograd and 
Oesel is cut off. Petrograd reports 
that an attempt to throw a bridge 
across the Dvina River was frustrated 
by the Russian artillery and the bridge. 
work destroyed. 

Count zu Reventlow, of the German 
Admiralty, admits that the submarine 
warfare is weakening. The following 
is the report of the British Admiralty 
of the losses during the past week: 
Merchant vessels of more than 1,600 
tons sunk by mine or submarine, 12: 
under 1,600 tons, 6; and one fishing. 
vessel. Rome announces the loss of . 
four Italian steamers of more? than 
1,600 tons. 


DOMESTIC 


October 11.—Charged with conspiracy to | 
murder and with two lesser crimes jn 
connection with the slaying of Police 
man Eppley in an alleged election con- 
spiracy, Mayor Smith of Philadelphia 
is held for the action of the grand j jury. « 


October 13.—Eight hundred _ thousand 
bushels of grain are consumed in a fire 
that destroys three grain elevators in 
Brooklyn, the largest grain storehouse 
east of Buffalo. The fire, at first 
thought to have been of incendiary ori- 
gin, is now believed to have resulted 
from spontaneous combustion. The 
financial loss is placed at $2,000,000. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set October 17 for a hearing of the 
petition of the railroads for a higher 
transportation rate. The restoration 
of the advance on wheat and live stock 
that was suspended in June will be 
asked. 
stober 14.—In an effort to halt the decline 
in bond values, the bank-examiners are 
instructed by the Controller of the 
Currency not to oblige national banks 
holding high-grade securities to mark 
them down to the present abnormal 
figures. 

Through the efforts of Jacob H. Schiff, 
the New York banker, the proposed 
Jewish Congress is postponed until after 
the war. 

October 16.—Four women, representing 
New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, are arrested for unfurling 
suffrage banners in front of the White 
House. They are sentenced to pay a 
fine of $25 each or be locked up for 
six months. They choose the jail 
sentence. 

The Treasury Department statement, 
Washington reports, ae that the 
total expenditures of the Government 
since July 1, the beginning of the fiscal 
year, have been $2,921,075,341, or 
$800,000,000 more than the receipts 
during this period. The greatest single 
item of expenditure was $1,571,200,00 
advanced to the Allies. 

Aroused by the news of pending labor 
troubles in the Southwest, Fuel-Ad- 
ministrator Garfield telegraphs the 
heads of district unions warning them 
that he will exercise every power vested 
in his office to prevent strikes. 

The shortage in sugar in the Eastern 
States is laid to the failure of the 
public to reduce bw consumption as 
requested by the Government. There 
is no prospect of relief until late in 
November, when the Hawaiian and 
Western beet crops arrive. 

October 17.—Controller of the Currency 
Williams declares that. there is no 
reason for the liquidation in stocks 
and bonds, and that the country is in 
excellent shape to stand the war-strain. 
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I INVESTMENTS -AND - FINANCE 





BASIC FACTS AS TO THE SECOND 
LIBERTY LOAN 


WRITER in The Investment Weekly 

(formerly Moody’s Magazine) has pre- 
sented in compact form certain data in 
regard to the second Liberty Loan, not 
otherwise readily to be had in one place. 
As a preliminary to his main article, he 
presents in separate form the following 
basie facts: 


“Amount to be issued: $3,000,000,000, 
as a minimum, plus half the amount of over- 
subscription. 

‘‘Maturity: Bonds mature in twenty- 
five years but are redeemable at option of 
Secretary of the Treasury after ten years. 

‘Interest rate: 4 per cent., payablesemi- 
annually, November 15 and May 15. 

‘*Denominations: $50 and multiples 
thereof. 

“Conversion: Bonds are _ convertible 
into any succeeding issue bearing a higher 
rate than 4 per cent. interest provided 
privilege is exercised within six months 
from date of the succeeding ‘issue. 

“Taxation: Bonds are tax exempt from 
all normal State and Federal taxes up to 
subject, however, to the 
Federal inheritance tax. 

“Payments: 2 per cent. of amount 
applied for when application is made; 
18 per cent. November 15, 1917; 40 per 
eent. Deeember 14, 1917, and 40 per cent. 
January 15, 1918. 

“Subscriptions: Books will close Satur- 
day, October 27, 1917.’ 


Readers are reminded by this writer 
that so far as security is concerned, there 
is no difference between the first and second 
instalments of the Liberty Loan; both ‘‘are 
parts of an issue of bonds that may be 
regarded as the premier investment in the 
world.”” The security back of these bonds 
is the United States Government itself, 
and thus they are protected by ‘‘all of the 
property of this, the wealthiest nation in 
the world.”” They have behind them *‘the 
full power of taxation by any methods the 
Government sees. fit to determine.”” As 
to the first and the second loans, the chief 
difference between them is that the income 
from the latter is subjected to a supertax, 
while the income from the former is ab- 
solutely tax exempt. All previous issues 
of United States bonds have been ‘‘exempt 
from all forms of taxation under any and 
all conditions except State and inheritance 
taxes.’”” The income from the new 4 per 
eent. bonds, that is, the income above the 
normal exemption, is also free from taxa- 
tion upon an amount of $5,000 par value of 
the bonds, “‘ but upon any larger amount the 
graduated supertax is to be applied to the 
interest return.’’ The writer continues: 


‘From the standpoint of the average in- 
vestor, the supertax is hardly worth while 
conidia, The adoption of that surtax 
was primarily for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the burden of taxation from falling too 
heavily upon the many and to the ex- 
clusion of the few. The largest investors 
in a tax-free bond would fully avoid all 
income taxation if the new bonds had been 
made exempt from all taxation. To make 
the new bonds absolutely ‘tax exempt it 
would be of no benefit to the smaller 
holders of bonds and, therefore, the situa- 
tion becomes equalized, and the benefit 
more evenly distributed by raising the 





rate of interest on this particular issue of 
bonds to 4 per cent. and coincidentally 
modifying the- extent of tax exemption. 
According to the latest income-tax _ re- 
turns, the supertax would only apply to 
about 246,000 people out of the total 
population of the United States, since 
only that number of individuals are re- 
ported as having incomes above $5,000. 
Also, only about 10,000 people have in- 
comes above $50,000, and only 3,824 have 
incomes above $100,000 a year. 

“So far as the average investor is con- 
cerned, he will not be affected materially 
one way or the other so far as the super- 
taxes are involved. To the average in- 
vestor the new 4 per cent. rate of interest 
as against the old 3% per cent. rate will be 
more attractive. To surrender the non- 
taxable 314s by conversion into the new 
4s affords the present holder of the 3}4s 
opportunity to avail himself of any future 
conversions which may be authorized and 
later issued by the Government. Failure, 
of course, to convert within the prescribed 
time limit means the loss of the privilege of 
exchanging the 3s. If the war con- 
tinues, further issues of Liberty bonds will 
undoubtedly be made, and it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that eventually, in 
order to attract the necessary capital, the 
Government may authorize a new issue of 
non-taxable bonds. Even a rate higher 
than 4 per cent. would not be unlikely and, 
in that case, by surrendering one’s holdings 
of 34s, taking instead the new issues of 4s 
now offered, the holder would. be in a. posi- 
tion to continue making conversions and 
eventually obtain an even better bond than 
he at present holds. 

*‘On the other hand, it is pointed out 
that the holders of the 3's are certain to 
avoid any doubt or possible future market 
discrimination as to the tax-free features 
of their bonds, and do not have to hesitate 
or speculate upon the question of present 
or future taxation. If the war should 
suddenly end, the holder would. be sure 
that no more absolutely non-taxable 
Government bonds would be issued at a 
better rate than the interest which his 
34s bear, and the market demand for a 
tax-free bond would undoubtedly be as 
active as for a 4 per cent. bond subject to 
supertax, by reason of the fact that the 
principal sustaining support for the quoted 
market of any security is invariably de- 
pendent upon the freque nt buying orders 
from the largest rather than from the in- 
numerable small absorbers of investment 
bonds throughout the length and breadth 
of the country.” 


The following tabulation, besides show- 
ing the allotment of the new bonds among 
Federal Reserve cities, shows also the 
comparative value of the bonds of the 
older issues to yield the same net income as 
the new Liberty Loan 4s. This compila- 
tion presents the net yield the investor 
receives from the new 4s after the interest 
from his bonds has been subjected to the 
supertax, and is based upon the assump- 
tion that the recipient of the income has 
otherwise taken advantage of all exemptions 
to which he is entitled out of his income 
from other sources. The comparison in- 
dicates the various prices at which the 
non-taxable Panama 3s, Conversion 3s, and 
Liberty Loan 314s must be quoted in order 
that the purchaser of those bonds might 
obtain the same net income as results to 
the purchaser of the new 4s when such 
person has an income of from $10,000 to 
$100,000. 
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NEW LIBERTY LOAN ALLOTMENT | 
| ’ Expected 
District Per Cent. Minimum Amount 
1. Boston...........2. . 10 $300,000,000 — $500,000,000 | 
(oe 3 eee 30 900,000,009  1,500,006,000 | 
| 3. Philadelphia... ..... . 814 250,000,000 415,000,000 | 
4. Cleveland.........; 10 300,060,000 500,000,000 | 
5. — a A yes 200,000,000 | Gr F : S) d 
6 Atianta............ 23 ),000,000 5,000,000 
of See: ems aaa eater Strength an 
lly 8 St. Louis. ........ 4 130,000,000 200,000,000 = x 
yn. 9. Minneapolis... .. . 4 3'¢ 105,000,000 175,000,000 = I eased Se 
4 10. — SER 4 120,000,060 200,000,000 => YI V | 
re- Th ~eaeieeieae 214 75,000,000 125,000,000 = ner ce 
to 12; San Francisco..:... 7 210,000,000 350,000,000 = 
om Total............. 100 $3,000,000,000  $5,000,000,000 = a a 
“a siniei eiuaiiklb aie todeall , \HE Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
X). Showing various prices at which older non-taxable issues must has joined the Fk ederal Reserve System. 
. he same net income as on new 4s. = Through this membership, the character of the 
aE ts Prices to Produce Equivalent Net Company is unchanged but its s strength is increased 
ro w Yue 
n= 4a Sub- After Mea 4: and its opportunities for service are broadened. 
Ly jectto Paying Panama 3s _ Conversion 3s _ Liberty 3148 
r- Super- he . ° ° 
- tar Is Taz With only a few minor exceptions, the Guaranty 
7 10,000 3.97% 79.99 83.30 91.84 
=e 300) 3881 85.16 93.83 = Trust Company retains all of its charter rights, and 
re 50,000 3.72 84.54 87.23 96.06 = . 
+ 100,000 3.50 88.84 9089 10:00 = will. continue its activities as a trust company 
: => 7 > . 
The future value of these Liberty bonds = under the New York State Banking Law. 2 The 
re is dependent, of course, upon a good many = personnel of its Board of Directors is not in any 
ad factors, none of which are predeterminable. = way affected by its new status. 
"e, But the history of United States Govern- = 4 
ed ment bonds issued in war-times has shown 2 The advantages resulting from membership will 
“ an advance in market value upon the = directly benefit the Company’s commercial cus- 
ill reestablishment of peace. There is no = y pany : ‘ 
reason for believing that the Liberty bonds = tomers, and through them the entire business 
a so far issued and subsequent possible issues = community. 
he will not follow.this trend and sell at a sub- = 
of stantial premium after the war. = As a member of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
er = Trus d 
d. OUR RECORD-BREAKING CROPS = York, the Guaranty Trust Company can enlarge 
gs tu = the scope of its acceptance and discount business, 
As While our wheat crop this year is a = securing for its Cast = th st f; ble t 
si- short one, we have to congratulate ourselves = g for its customers € most favorable terms. 
id that three records have been broken in our = . ~ . pe ° 
un otherwise most important crops, and that = As a member bank, this Company has behind it 
7 three other crops among the lesser ones also = the entire strength and facilities of the Federal 
a have broken records. Corn, oats, pota- = Reserve System. 
at toes, rye, sugar-beets and beans, as The = 
es Wall Street Journal puts it, “‘are the crops 
‘ h = 
te that earry off these honors in a year when = G T : 
nt the world needs foods and feedstuffs.” = uaranty rust Company 
ld The writer believes that if we compare = 
re what we have this year with the harvest of of New York 
le 1916, the situation will be more readily 140 Broad 
is grasped. This year we have grown 767,- roadway 
" 000,000 bushels of the four food cereals LONDON OFFICE FIFTH AVE. OFFICE PARIS OFFICE 
as wheat, rye, buckwhe 4 and rice—com- 32 LombardSt., E.C. Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. Rue desItaliens, 1&3 
tO pared with 740,000;000 bushels last season. ‘ 
le This assures us food in plenty, ‘“‘but the Capital and Surplus “ - $50,000,000 
“d situation abroad demands economy in Resources more than - $600,000,000 
e- order that more of these, the highly con- , 
FS centrated foods, may be transported across = 
a the water.”” In food for both. man and = 
h beast, there has been great increase. The | = 
. . wes. ») _ » ‘ | = 
report shows 5,002,000,000 bushels of corn, Pl 
oats, barley and Kafir-corn,; where last 
red For 36 ye have be » our customers 
v- season the total was 4,067,000,000 bushels. $1 a Week Income fe s28e. 3385 | the ihighew returns consatent with conservative 
ig These grains ‘‘ mean meat, milk, butter, and scqured, by $3180 southern farm vouched, for by Miler “Serevee, STads Te Gah SERRREEOEE GUE tae eaeeh Gea 
16 eggs, feed for draft animals, and sub- describes this and other we ieee ike acu ; [yeah OortnemmaelDamaneletenesmon arena 
16 stitutes for wheat in domestic use,” and G. L. MILLER CO., 829 0RT Be. Sue ie j 
US patriotism demands that “every one of us 
A- shall make a reasonable use of these grains.” - 
rie Wier a mS eat oS ae MINTY 7G: 
st carved sudan ol of this none, “tee i Man LLM | Hf Y the Partial Payment Method, 
1e the purpose of educating the people to a ax Encunpt Firet Mortgage | surplus funds—however small— 
: ae : ‘ Loans on Oklahoma Farms ail te iaaal r . 
- wider use of potatoes,”’ the writer reminds We pay all taxes due in Oklahoma and any other can be used to purchase solid sea- 
Us us that these vegetables are so bulky that never execed oo ber cent apuraized” Waive se soned stocks and bonds. 
7 ° Zs Se 468 curity becoming more ®alual constantly y P . 
“i to transport them in any quantity “1s not We Invest Our Own Funds in Them [7 This plan does not require a large 
e feasible in present cireumstances.” We | al ave eee hy Zi initial outlay, and you are steadily 
i- have the largest crop we ever raised— Abstracts certified by Bonded Abstractor: Not: | J increasing your capital by definite 
- Mey ee of both oo against | promptly Every assistance in ddilscting inter | [ZA ‘and systematic saving. 
C 356,000,( ast year, so that potatoes est and principal when | B 
; he eer Write for Booklet and Current List | : dai , 
r should be cheap this winter, and a more Write for 8 sand Safety": wen full partic ji Booklet No. 33, fully describing this 
it extensive use of them in the place of wheat | | Western Farm Mortgage Co. | plan, will be mailed on request. 
Oo and meat “will help to feed our fighting Ada. Giiihome 
h men, who should come first.in our theughtsif | 
oO we prefer an American to a German peace.” | 
At the same time there are 11,300,000 | | 
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Consulting 
Accountant 


inancial 
Adviser 


ive yourself a chance to ‘‘get ahead’’—to bet- 
ter your position in the world. The LaSalle Home 
Course in Higher Accoantancy will prepare 
jar for or a permanent position in a new — 
or a position that needs you—wants 
“a think of it! There are only 2, 
Public Accountants in America. Yet A ny are 
over half a sation rhe oa Lo uire the services 
of tants. Ay ro ton is truly unlim- 
ited; the demand Ly =f 
supply; the sal eoleey far ine queses wes of that earn 
in ot fields. ith these facts before you, you: 
ot afford to to hold back. 


Be An Expert 
ACCOUNTANT, 


With our training, you can readily gualify for 
the position of Auditor, Certified Public Account- 
ant, Comptroller, ete. Many expert accountants 

earn $3,000 to $10,000 annually. 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 


Our course is under the personal supervision of 
William Arthur Chase, Ex-Secretary, Illiaois 
State Board of Accountancy, and other experts 
who rank oe. the at small We prepare you 
from the arom small cost and on vasy 
—, Provi | and her sive 
training dividual needs, {rom 
the simplest rng fo gour ioe to the most 
advanced accounting problems. We will give 
you whatever training, instruction or review on 
the subject of bookkeeping you may persoaally 
need—and without any extra expense to 


The LaSalle Guarantee 


We give a@ written eprentes | that should 
you f: to pass the Sactitens ay ccounvant’s 
examination held in any state, .. will give 
you special instruction and 1 es addi- 
tional ch —until you do pass. e further 
agree to refund entire amount. of faites accord- 
ing to our Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied upon 
completion of course. 

Our big free book tells the whole story. Ex- 
plains state examinations, regulations, salaries 
paid expert accountants, ete. —also gives complete 
information regarding the course. Take the first 
step toward Jd success by the cou- 
pon today—NOW. 

LaSALLE EXTENSION UngyERstTy. 

Dept. 1052-HC Chicago, Ill. 

“TheWorild’s Greatest Extension University’* 
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bushels of flaxseed and perhaps 5,400,000 
tons of cottonseed growing. These crops 
“represent something more than oil, for 
the oil-cake is a valuable stock feed, and 
meat and dairy products are among the 
foods the military authorities are most 
interested in.” We have also a good crop 
of fruit, a record crop of sugar-beets and 
beans, and a large total of vegetables. 
With care in their use ‘‘the shortages on 
the other side can be made up, while our 
own population will be well fed.”’ If food 
is to decide the war, as we have been told, 
this writer declares ‘‘ Nature has given us 
the victory, for she has given us the 
vietory crops.” 


RAILROADS AGAIN SEEK RATE 
ADVANCES 


Wall Street has heard of intimations 
from Washington that a favorable answer 
awaits a new application from the rail- 
roads for rate increases. Heavy increases 
in Federal taxation, inability to borrow 
capital, and the difficulty of maintaining 
road-bed and equipment will be the basis 
of this renewed application. Traffic officers 
of Eastern railroads have already held a 
series of meetings preparatory to the appli- 
eation. While the advances, which early in 
the season were allowed the Eastern roads, 
have been in effect only a few weeks, 
August net earnings in the aggregate have 
been a little less than they were in August 
last year. Railroad men believe that this 
fact, combined with the others here named, 
will impress the commission in favor of 
further rate relief. Intimation was given 
in conservative banking quarters that the 
railroads had been advised ‘‘from high 
Government circles’ that a renewed ap- 
plication for a rate advance ‘‘will receive 
powerful support.’”’ This new attitude 
was ascribed to the prolonged decline in 
securities, particularly the better class of 
railroad stocks, having seriously threat- 
ened the success of the Liberty Loan. A 
writer in The Wall Street Journal says: 


““No extended investigation by the Com- 
merce Commission would need to follow 
an application for a general rate advance 
at this —_ When the commission de- 
cided the 15 per cent. case, it suspended 
all of the higher-rate tariffs except those 
specifically allowed. It can now, if it sees 
fit, cancel the orders of suspension and 
allow the proposed higher rates to go into 
effect.. In the June decision the commis- 
sion declared its intention of keeping in 
touch with the position of -the roads 
through the monthly reports, and added 
that ‘if it shall develop that the fears;which 
have prompted the carriers are realized or 
that their realization is imminent, we shall 
be ready to meet that situation ,by such 
modification or amplification of-the con- 
clusions and orders herein reached and 
entered as are shown to be. justified.’ 
The commission said further that ‘any sub- 
stantially changed conditions ‘which may 
develop can be promptly, adequately, and 
fairly dealt with. . The foundation for any 
such action can doubtless best be laid in 
conferences between the commission and 
representatives of the carriers and of the 
shippers.’ 

“Inquiry among railroad executives dis- 
closes practically no sentiment favorable to 
Goverument loans to the carriers. One 
leading executive referred to this plan of 
relief as ‘a mere patch of court-plaster.’ 
A eonsiderable number of railroad men are 
actively opposed to the idea on the ground 
that it would lead to Governmént ownership 
as a means of collecting the debt and not 














FOR CONSTIPATION 


Uncle Sam Health Food 
Both Nourishing and Laxative 


Uncle Sam Health Food relievs 
constipation naturally. Bran ‘from 
its toasted whole wheat flakes fu. 
nishes ‘ ‘roughage”’ and an indigestibl 
oil from its toasted and crushed flay. 
seed supplies the needed lubrication 
Mild but positive and unfailing, ; 
acts without weakening after-effecy 
or encouraging dangerous habits, 


Ground celery and salt, its only 


other ingredients, tone the systemané f : 


aid digestion. 
You will enjoy its taste of “‘toaste 
— 
Can be served many ways. Eat it 
daily. 
normal. 
If not at your grocer’s, send us his 
name. Valuable booklet on constipa- 
tion, food values, etc., free on request 
UNCLE SAM HEALTH FOOD (0, 
Omaha, U. S. A. 


" Delightful as a breakfast dish |¥ 
It will keep you regular— ij 
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| sional fees, making and_ fitting a foot spec 


measure; readily learned by anyone at hom} 
few weeks; easy terms for training, o si 
where with all the trade you can attend to 
ital required or goods to buy, no agency or sol 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Bosies 
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Piedmont Red Cedar Chests 

protect furs and woolens from 

moths, mice, dust and damp. 

Finest Xmas or wedding gift & 

15 days’ free trial. New 

Low Factory Prices. 

Write for big Xmas catalog with reduced prives: 
fa Tree to you, 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 37, State, 
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DRIVE on BOOZ 


By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, DD. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


Toon IS the new epoch, from many in 
tions perhaps the final epoch, in the long 

inst the liquor traffic in ‘America. Thesi 
a to-day who wishes to make himself felt# 
effective force in the strife must use the afgum 
and speak in the language of the day; he ms 
up-to-date, armed at all points for the ‘at 
may arise. He will find in this book exact 
he needs, a number of extracts from the adar 
of eloquent and sincere men Lge “a 
tion, that will supply him wit exactly the 
ammunition to aid fn accomplishing t the dele 
extinction of the enemy. No prohibition 2% 
or speaker should be without this adm 
volume. 


12mo, Cloth. Price $1.50 net; by mail $1@ 
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“as a deliberately and intelligently chosen 
national policy. 

A writer in the New York Times says the 
Eastern railroads will probably be joined 
by-the Western and Southern roads. Ap- 

ications for rates are presented by the 
three classification districts _Separately. 
In the last rate case they joined in the 
presentation of a request for a general in- 
efease of 15 per cent. in freight rates. 


Jn a decision handed down on June 29, the 


-eommission refused the-15 per cent. in- 
erease, but granted increases amounting 
to about 5 per cent. of the gross revenue of 
the carriers. The commission stated that 
if the roads felt at any time that they could 
present a stronger case the petition for 
higher rates might be renewed. 

Since that time the incomes of Western 
and Southern roads have not fallen to the 
extent to which’ the net earnings of the 
Bastern roads have dropt. The revenues 
of roads in the congested region between 
Chicago and the Atlantic seaboard have 
risen, but expenses have risen faster. 
It is therefore believed by Eastern managers 
that the? can present a stronger case for 
relief than they did before. 

While the net income of all roads for this 
year up to July was $19,000,000 less than 
for the same period of 1916, the Eastern 
railroads’ net income was less by $40,000,- 
000 than in 1916. The Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central, which do about 40 
per-cent. of the carrier business in the 
Eastern territory, and about 20 per cent. 
of that of the entire country, show a de- 
cline in net earnings of almost $35,000,000 
for the first eight months of 1917. For the 
New York Central, the increase in gross 
income was $19,034,715, but at the same 
time expenses increased $43,225,025, leav- 
ing a-disadvantageous difference of $24,- 


_ 190,310. -For the Pennsylvania, the gross 


inéome increased for the eight months by 
$23,375,504, but expenses increased $38,- 
977,103; leaving a decline in net earnings 
of $10,601,909. At the same time some 
of,the Southern and Western roads have 
experienced prosperity. The net earnings 
of the Southern Railway for the last year 
were $3,000;000 above the previous record 
earnings of 1916. 

Transportation officials have been point- 
ing to the stock-market as an indication 
thatthe railroads can not get money with 
which to make needed improvements and 
extensions. One of them has compiled 
alist of nineteen large roads, giving the 
selling-price of their stock in October this 
year and a year ago, and showing a net 
decline in market values of securities of 
almost $1,000,000,000 on outstanding stock 
of $3,500,000,000 par value. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
suliciting subscriptions for popular periodicals. 
We urge that no money be paid to strangers even 
tho “they exhibit pri ted matter apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and especially 
when they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
LiverRARY DiGEest mailing list showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is never given out 
to any one for collection of renewals. Better 
send. subscriptions direct. or postpone giving 
your order until you can make inquiry. If 
you have reason to suspect that the members of 
your or pepe are being swindled, notify 
your chief of police or sheriff, and the publishers, 
and ‘arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly as 
may-seem.proper. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
-* 354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, 











War Tax Service 


Information for the convenience of the taxpayer 


We have in pamphlet form ready for distribution: 


(1) An expert analysis of the War Tax Law 
as applying to individuals, partnerships and 
corporations. 


(2) The complete text of the War Tax Law, 
annotated, cross-referenced and indexed. 


(3) An Income Tax Chart enabling the tax- 
payer to ascertain the amount of his tax at 
a glance. 


We shall be pleased to furnish any of these pamphlets upon request. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1421 Chestnut &t. 
BALTIMORE, MD. ALBANY, N. Y. 
Munsey Bidg. Ten Eyck Bidg. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
741 15th St., N.W. Marine Bank bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg. Miners Bank Bldg. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—303 Baronne St. 


10 State St. Farm 


BOSTON, MASS. PITTSBURGH 

ers Bank Bi 

CLEVELAND, 0. 
Guardian Bidg. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
Dime Bank Bidg. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. DENVER 

McKnight Bidg. Firs’ 


PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
dg. 137 So. La Salle St. 424 California St. 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 
Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Republic Bidg. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Hibernian Bidg. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Railway Exchange bidg. 
COL. SEATTLE, W . 
t Nationa! Bank Bldg. Hoge — 
LONDON, E. C. 2, ENG.—36 Bishopsgate 








Investments Tested for 34 Years 


Our First Farm Mortgages and Real Estate Gold 
Is represent 34 years’ experience without the 
loss of a dollar. 

Ve’re Right On The Ground and protect our 
clients’ interests at all times and under all condi- 
tions. Bonds in $100, $200, $500 and $1000 denom- 

€ inations ; Mortgages $500 and up. 

vee Send for pamphlet ‘‘A’’ and current offerings. 
€. J. LANDER & CO. (Ass8) Grand Forks 
Capital and Surplus $500,000 North Dakota 
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Your New 


Income Tax 


ry soon as Congress passes the 

New War Revenue Bill, 
which embodies and greatly in- 
creases the Federal Income Tax, 
we will publish a booklet giving 
in detail all provisions of this 
new tax. 


In our opinion this booklet will be 
of distinct value to all who are subject 
to this income tax. We are glad to 
assist the Government, our patrons and 
friends by distributing this booklet 
with our compliments. 


If you desire a copy, may we suggest 
that you send in your application now, 
so that you will receive a copy as soon 
as ready. (Mention edition L10.) 


William R.Compton Company 


Municipal Bonds 
**Over a Quarter Century in This Business’’ 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
14 Wall Street 408 Olive Street 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
05 So. La Salle St. 102 Union Trust Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH: 721 Farmers Bank Building 
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Stenographic Help 
for Employers 


You will greatly simplify youremployment problem 


and assure for yourself highly competent Steno- 
graphic help by communicating with the under- 
signed. This plan involves absolutely no cost and 
will obligate you in no way whatever. Itisa 


Mutual Advantage Plan 


which simply will make it possible for you to get 
into touch with highly-trained, genuinely efficient 
Shorthand Writers whenever you have an opening 
for them. 


Highly Efficient Shorthand 
Writers Only 


are recommended— graduates of the Rose Expert 
Shorthand Course. You will not find the people 
we recommend to be graduates of some “ short- 
time method ” but young men and women qualified 
to do the most rapid and accurate work. It matters 
not what your business is or where located, if you 
are seeking such help now or at any future time, 
ask for'particulars—using your business stationery 
when writing. 


NO EXPENSE OR OBLIGATION 


Address ROBERT F. ROSE 
care of FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 














A REMARKAELE RECORD 
of not one dollar lost in nearly sixty years stands 
behind every 


Danforth Farm Mortgage 


What greater assurance of security can any investor 
ask than this. 

oe }, tof et. upon q at 

Ask for Circular No. 50 describing our Mortgages. 


A-G:Danforth:&:© 


BANKERS Founded A.D. 1858 
WASHINGTON , ILLINOIS 
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For 
Fallen Arches 


Many cases of arch weakness 
would never develop if the body 
weight were properly met by the 
feet. The Coward Shoe is made 
to equalize the strain of walking 
and standing so that each bone and 
muscle in the foot does its share 
of work. Then no pert is inactive 
and none overworked. The Coward 
Arch Supporting Shoe brings back 
painful misplaced foot bones to 
normal. Our catalog will show you 
how.this shoe looks. 


JAMES Ss. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


(Near Warren St.) 


Mail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else 
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| STEWARTS Il Dl 


IRON FENCE thn! 


ll 


- os Ab — 
IMPROVE YOUR PROPERTY WITH AN IRON FENCE 


e of designe for residences, 
ii all other purposes. 
Representatives Wanted. 


The Stewart iron Works Co., lnc., 25 Stewart Blk,, Cincinnati, 0. 








SOLDIER GIFTS 





A Handy Stationery Set 
no envelope 
Yet each letter is sealed. Just the thing the boys need. 
For Sale Almost Everywhere to Ast, Stationery and Gift Shops 
or Direc 


Send for Catalog 254 
ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE 





251 Causeway Street Boston, Mass. 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


To “ Digest” READERS.—The LEXICOGRAPHER 
has been asked to cite a literary source for the 
use of the phrase “as a consequence,” and will feel 
greatly obliged to any reader of THE LITERARY 
Digest who can furnish it. He knows that the 
common English idiom is “in consequence of,” 
and has found many examples of its use. Buta 
search through many dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
and other reference-books, and through several 
histories and chronologies, has not brought to 
light a single instance of the use of the phrase 
“as a consequence’’ in reputable English liter- 
ature. If any reader should know of such use, 
will he kindly state the author, title of the work 
where used, page where to be found, and the 
name of the publishers of the book? 


“A. C.,"" San Francisco, Cal.—You are not 
wrong. The word readable may be divided read- 
a-ble, for it is a word of three syllables. In 
printed matter of narrow measure (width), such 
as a pocket dictionary, the division to which you 
refer is commonly used. The columns of such 
books are usually only one inch wide, so it is of 
frequent occurrence. for instance, the 
“Vest PocKET STANDARD" under accepta-bility, 
accounta-bility, adapta-bly, affirma-tive, ameliora- 
bie, ete. 

Your attention should, however, be directed 
to the fact that there are two schools of word- 
division. The first, that followed by printers, is 
arbitrary in its.rulings, and permits of breaking 
a word only on a suffix or on an accented syllable. 

The second school bases its divisions on pro- 
nunciations. These divisions are determined, 
partly by physiological laws of motion to produce 
proper sounds, partly by movement of purpose 
to bring out the thought. Applying this system, 
such words as active and defective were divided 
because pronunciation and 
etymology agree. For this reason, it divided also 
af-firm-a-tive, form-al, less-en. But, to represent 
the correct pronunciation in conformity with the 
laws for the use of consonants under this system, 
the following divisions are sanctioned, de-struc- 
tive, cor-mo-rant, fir-ma-ment, les-son, and pas- 
sive, because there is no root de-struct’, no founda- 
tion jfirm’a-ment, no corm’o-rant, no less’on; or 
pass’ive requiring etymology to join hands with 
pronunciation. The words erpress-ive and progress- 
ive are divided after the s because we have the two 
familiar words express and progress. 

Expen-sive and defen-sive and other words in 
silent e, preceded by ns because so pronounced 
and the spelling is changed by the omission of 
the silent e. The position of the stress in form’- 


See, 


act-ive, defect-ive 





ative and forma'tion — differing is responsible 
different syllabication. So also in serv’ile 
servil’ity. Such divisions as practi-cal, 
mechan-ic, polit-ic, etc., are sanctioned because 
words ending in -ic, where the accent doe not 
change, take -al and the termination becomes 
-ic-al, whereas words ending in -ical, not formed 
from ical, are divided prac-ti-cal, etc. > 


To SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS.—The Late 
COGRAPHER takes pleasure in reprinting a letter 
received from Mr. Jacob L. Hasbrouck, gp 
editor of The Pantagraph, Bloomington, TIL, con. 
cerning the thought commonly attributed to 
Abraham Lincoln—‘' You can fool some of. the 
people all of the time, and all of the people 
of the time, but you can not fool all of the 
all of the time.’ “‘ Your inquiry is a familiar one, 
for we have been many times asked the same 
question in regard to the alleged report In Th 
Pantagraph, of September, 1858, of the ‘famous 
quotation by Lincoln in regard to ‘fooling some 
of the people all the time,’ etc. We have'searched 
the files of The Pantagraph for several jears of 
that period, looking carefully. through tlie reports 
of every speech made by Lincoln as publishedin 
The Pantagraph, and have never. been able to 
find any quotation of the famous saying, 

“It is true that there was a two-column report 
in The Pantagraph of the Clinton meeting of op 
or about the date you mention, but 
the published report contains nothing. of the 
famous maxim. The closing paragraph Of this 
report says, in effect, that the printers wer 
getting tired of setting the story of the meeting, 
and as it was two o’clock in the morning at the 
time the paragraph was written, it became neces- 
sary to stop at that point. So, after all, it may 
be that, if Lincoln uttered the famous mazim at 
Clinton, it was lost to history simply betause 
certain printers had worked to the point of ex 
haustion before that point in his speech was 
reached, and consequently the saying was not 
preserved in printed form.” 

This proves that the statement published on 
page 224 of volume iii of the “Life and Works 
of Abraham Lincoln,” edited by Marion Mills 
Miller, is open to challenge. _ The editor of the 
books, if still living, may perhaps, be willing to 
explain how he came to make the statement. + 


“Cc. S. B.,”” Camp Sidney, B. C.—One 
feed hay to a horse, feed the horse with hay o 
feed a horse hay. See Dr. Fernald’s “E 
Grammar Simplified,’’ pp. 196-197; 201-2 


“J. R. S.,"’ Brenham, Texas.—The answer to 
every one of the simple questions that you ask 
is to be found in any good grammar. Consult Dr, 
James C. Fernald’s ‘“‘ Working Grammar of the 
English Language,’’ and you will easily leam 
what you want to know. F 

“L. H. Mcl.,” Edmonton, Alberta.—It is @m- 
monly conceded that Italian is the languagé of 
poetry and music, but the Countess Elise Josty 
called English “the language of angels—par 
excellence, the language of religious music.” 
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FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 








Do you wanta farm where largest profits 
are made? The South’s great variety of crops 
and wonderfully productive climate make i 
the most profitable farm section of America. 
It is the place for the lowest cost meat pro- 
duction and dairy farming. It grows the 
largest variety of forage crops. Good lands, 
in good localities, as low as $15 tc $25 an 
acre. Let us show you oe that will 


bility. 
request. 


Evans 


WANTED IDEAS.—Write for list of patent 
buyers who wish 
What to Invent with List Inventions Wanted; 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. | 
Send sketch for free opinion 
Our four Guide 

Patents edvertised Free. We assist 
inventors to sell theirinventions. Victor J. 
2 & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


Development. 
to purchase patents anc 


<s to patenta- 
books sent free upon 


Patent Attys., 759 Ninth, 





give the highest profits. ichards, 
Commissioner, Room 57, Southern Railway 
System, Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





YOU CAN OWN A READY MADE OR 
made to order farm home or orange and 
grapefruit grove, in hills of Pasco County, 
near Dade City. Unimproved lands also at 
low prices. Terms. A clean-cut, real Florida 
opportunity. B. L. HAMMER, General 


“MODERN” 
NESS GETTER. 
from pen, pencil, 
gelatine. 35,000 firms use it. 30 Days’ Trial. 
You need one. 
& Reeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUPLICATOR—A _ BUSI- 


$1 up. 50 to 75 copies 
typewriter. No glue or 
Booklet Free. J. G. Durkin 


various fields of social 





Development Agent, SEABOARD AIR LINE 


HIGH GRADE AGENTS @ SALESMEN 





Ratmway Company, 1101 Royster Building, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 





A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for their benefi. 





SALESM A N—$6,000 Accidental Death, 
$30.00 weekly Accident Benefit, $25.00 weekly 
Sick Benefit. $10.50 yearly, half amount $5.50. 
$250,000 deposited Insurance Dept. 
ence Unnecessary. 
own your business. Guaranteed income from 
renewals. Registration, Dept. C, Newark, N.J. | 


Experi- 
Become independent 





Just the Book 


| discuss them in society, pulpit or on the platform from the standpoint of a man 
| fully informed. Needed by every Clergyman and Lawyer, every eg 


and Public Speaker, every Reform and Social Settlement Worker. 4 
how. necessary it is for them to be reliably informed on the many phases of Social 


contains in its 1327 large pages a practically 
inexhaustible supply of authoritative infor- 
mation obtainable nowhere else save at great 
expenditure of time and money. 
short articles by specialists and leaders in tne 
work dealing with 
every phase of sociological conditions. 
encyclopedia is entirely new and up-to-date. 


to put you quickly in touch with Civic 
and Social Conditions so that you may 


These men 


The New 


Encyclopedia of Social Reform 


One Volume 
WILLIAM D. P. BLISS, Editor-in-Chief, assisted by RUDOLPH M. BINDER 


Merely" a Suggestion of the Contents— 
Accidents, Anarchism, Biology, Child Labor, 
Christian Socialism, Cities and Reform, Co- 
operation, Corruption and Causes, Divorce, 
Housing. Insurance Problems, Jewish Col- 
onies, Land Ownership, Militarism, Negro 
Question, Occupations, Prostitution, Public 
Ownership, Railroads, Single Tax, Intem- 
perance, Unionism, Wages, Wealth and Con- 
centration, Women’s Movements, etc. 


There are 


The 


A Few Prominent Enodrsers: Hon. Oscar 8. Straus, Jane Addams, James L. Cowles, Prot. 
Hugo Muensterberg, Henry George, Jr. 


Price in Cloth, $7.50; Sheep, $9.50; Half Morocco, $12; Full Morocco, $14; all net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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